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SUNCLOUDS 


THE LAW AND THE PROFITS 


AWYER EVANS CHEW was at loggerheads with 
is the universe. He gazed with wrathful and unap- 
preciative eyes from the window of his sanctum 
on the eighth floor of the Penny Prudential Bank Build- 
ing. Spring had come; spring, with its sensuous and 
tantalizing odors of jasmine and violets and barbecued 
meat; with its fresh, green leaves and early vegetables; 
its siren call to the great open spaces where men can 
joy-ride to their hearts’ content. 

But in the bosom of one of Birmingham’s foremost 
colored legal luminaries there was no answering lilt. His 
heart hung heavy beneath the fifth rib, and he was ob- 
livious of the fact that at this particular time of year 
the majority of humans consider themselves extremely 
fortunate to be existing. He stared out across the roofs 
that lined Eighteenth Street, and he muttered anathema 
upon the cosmos. 

Lawyer Chew’s pride and pocketbook had both been 
severely bumped. 

The door opened and a young man entered unan- 
nounced. Because of the informality of his entrance, the 


attorney guessed the visitor’s identity; but the grunt 
: . 
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that emanated from his affluently rounded torso could 
not possibly have been construed to constitute an en- 
thusiastic welcome. 

If Florian Slappey was nonplused, he gave no out- 
ward indication. He stepped jauntily across the office 
and inspected his sartorial perfections in the ample mir- 
ror. It was easily apparent that the song of spring had 
not escaped Mr. Slappey. That gentleman was resplen- 
dent in new raiment of pearl gray, edged with white. 
From floppy Panama to new suéde shoes, Florian was 
a study in masculine perfectivity. What cares he may 
have possessed had been stored away until the howling 
advent of another cold gray winter. His voice vibrated 
cheerily across the room. 

“Mawnin’, Lawyer Chew. How’s business?” 

Chew answered without turning: “Terrible!” 

Mr. Slappey airily waved a gray-gloved hand. 

“What difffence do it make? The answer is: None 
whichsoever. On account, Lawyer Chew, nothin’ makes 
no neverminds on a day like this. Even a fun’ral couldn’t 
make me feel sad, because, Lawyer Chew, if’n I was to 
see a fun’ral all I could think of would be how slick the 
flowers would grow over the corpse.” 

The counselor mouthed something that sounded sus- 
piciously like profanity. Florian smiled broadly. 

“Somebody must sho’ly have inwited yo’ mother-in- 
law to visit at yo’ house. What the matter is?” 

Chew turned. Truth to tell, he was not displeased at 
the opportunity to air his troubles. His figure—garbed 
in neatly pressed Prince Albert, snowy vest and gray 
trousers—moved ponderously and majestically across 
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the handsomely furnished office. He extended toward 
his visitor a letter he held in his hand. 

“Read that, Florian.” 

Florian accepted the letter and strolled with it to the 
window—the one with a southern exposure. There he 
paused to extract a Turkish cigarette from a near-silver 
case, tap it lightly on a freshly manicured finger nail, 
ignite it with a patent lighter and inhale a single luxuri- 
ous puff of the heavy smoke. Then he gave his atten- 
tion to the missive that was typed upon the letterhead 
of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise: 


Dere Lawyer Chew, Sir: This is to inform you that your 
services as Council for this organization has been dispensed 
with complete from now henceforward and your monthly re- 
tainer of $25 will immediately cease at once. We regrets to 
do this but is forced along with our trenchment policy. Wish- 
ing you best wishes, I am 

Tue Sons & Daucuters or I Writ AriszE, 
BY Isaac GETHERS, 
Granp MacNIFICcENT HicH POTENTATE. 


Florian emitted a slow whistle of amazement. 

“Tt ain’t so, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Fuh! Maybe you think it ain’t!” 

Florian slowly recovered his poise and his optimism. 
After all, on such a day, one simply could not continue to 
stare at the darkest cloud when the silver lining was in 
evidence. 

“Shuh! What does twenty-five dollars a month mean 
to a rich feller like you?” 

Chew shook his head sadly. 
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“>Tain’t that, Florian—’tain’t that, although they ain’t 
never gwine be no time when even such a seemingly in- 
significant sum like twenty-five dollars per month cash 
money won’t he’p. It is the blow to my pride, Brother 
Slappey. You visu’lizes befo’ you a man completely 
crushed an’ burdened down by his woes. I not on’y has 
lost my job as their official counsel but also, Florian, I 
loses the influence which comes fum bein’ same an’ the 
business which comes fum hereinbefo’-mentioned influ- 
ence The mo’ I reflec’s an’ cogitates upon this outrage, 
Brother Slappey, the convinceder I becomes that some 
foul an’ arch enemy is wukkin’ against me; that some 
leper in human form—” 

Florian’s right fist crashed into his left palm. 

“Semore Mashby!™ he ejaculated violently. 

Lawyer Chew nodded. 

“You has correc’ly enunciated the cognomen of that 
viper, Florian. Him is the feller.” 

“You're dog-gone tootin’ he is, Lawyer Chew! Ever 
sence you won them th’ee cases against him he’s been 
aimin’ to git you. An’ he’s an awful powerful Son & 
Daughter of I Will Arise ” 

“He holds a mortgage against their new lodge rooms,” 
said the attorney lugubriously. 

“Ain’t it the truth? When the Lawd made that cullud 
man He was shuah in a mean humor.” 

Chew waxed violent. He unleashed several intensely 
dramatic gestures. 

“An’ Mistuh Semore Mashby is gwine be in a mean 
humor when I finishes up with him. What I done to him 
in them th’ee cases ain’t gwine be a succumstance to 
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what Ise gwine do him fo’ fum now hereafter. That 
po’ li’ skinny, undersized, nickel-nursin’, slab-sided, in- 
trust-cha’gin’, secon’han’ dish of no-good tripe! Ise 
gwine jar him so hahd it’s gwine disturb his ancestors.” 

“You ain’t aimin’ to beat him up?” 

“Nossuh, I ain’t gwine beat him up. Ise gwine git 
him where it’ll hurt wuss’n that carcass of hisn. Ise 
gwine bust him in the wallet—that’s where that ol’ skin- 
flint suffers most.” 

“Ain’t it so?” 

“Tt most posolutely is.” The man of legal affairs 
sighed. ‘But le’s us talk of somethin’ else. What is you 
doin’ these days?” 

“Nothin’. An’ I’m doin’ it pretty steady,” retorted 
Florian easily. “ Course I’m losin’ a li’l’ ev’y day or so 
down to the Pool & Ginuwine lott’ry. An’ campaignin’.” 

“What’s that you elucidates?” 

“Tse campaignin’,” 

“Fo’ who?” 

*°Tain’t a who, it’s a which. Ain’t you heard "bout 
the new campaign?” 

Lawyer Chew shook his head. 

“T knew The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise was 
preparin’ to campaign fo’ funds to raise that mortgage 
which Semore Mashby holds, but—” 

“Also that the campaign stahted yestiddy,” volunteered 
Florian. ‘An’ at the same time The Gleaming Torch- 
bearers of Divinity let loose a campaign of their own to 
he’p build a new clubhouse.” 

“No!” 

“Veh!” 


™~ 
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“Then,” postulated Lawyer Chew, “all two of ’em is | 
gwine fail. This ain’t no time fo’ raisin’? money nohow, 
but it jes’ nachelly is wuss than no time fo’ two lodges 
to be collectin’.” 

“Tha’s what they thought—which is how come them 
to git together.” 

“You say words, Florian Slappey, but they don’t im- 
paht no info’mation. Who gotten together?” 

“The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise an’ The Gleam- 
ing Torchbearers of Divinity. They come together 
cause they realized that wasn’t they to do so, neither 
woul’n’t git nowhere.” 

“Where is they gwine git, now that they has come to- 
gether?” 

“Jes’ this far: They has drawed up a ’greement—you 
would have drawed it yo’ ownse’f if you had remained 
counsel fo’ The Sons & Daughters—a ’greement which 
prescribes that bofe lodges is gwine campaign fo’ funds. 
All what they collec’s is to be turned in by the fifteenth of 
the month, an’ then it’s all to be counted up. Which- 
ever lodge’s teams has turned in the most money gits 60 
per cent of the total, an’ the other lodge gits 40 per cent. 
’Course that don’t sound like much, but does it happen 
that one lodge turns in even one dollar more’n the other 
one, it gits the 60 per cent just the same, -an’ the lodge 
which comes out second sort of gives a big present to its 
rival.” 

The attorney nodded comprehendingly. 

“I see. ’Tain’t sech a bad scheme. Who schum it?” 

“Dr. Elijah Atcherson. That ol’ feller do suttinly 
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use his head fo’ somethin’ mo’ than a race track fo’ a 
comb.” 

“He does. An’ this campaign ought to go over im- 
mense. Was The Gleaming Torchbearers to turn in one 
thousan’ an’ one dollars an’ The Sons & Daughters one 
thousan’ even, it would make The Sons & Daughters lose 
a heap of money. Shuh! I reckon them teams is sholy 
gwine wuk hahd to come out in front.” 

“You said it, brother. Wuk is the one thing they ain’t 
gwine do nothin’ else but. ’Cause one of the mainest 
features is that neither ain’t gwine know what bofe has 
got until the final countin’ up.” 

Chew shook his head regretfully. 

“An’ I is out of it all. "Course, I is still a Son & Daugh- 
ter, but also I is a Gleaming Torchbearer. I don’t hahdly 
know which I is gwine wuk fo’.” 

Florian grinned. 

“T does. You is gwine wuk fo’ The Gleaming Torch- 
bearers. Right now The Sons & Daughters ain’t exac’ly 
the fondest lodge you is of.” 

On one point at least the two gentlemen were correct: 
Doctor Atcherson’s scheme had fanned to fever heat a 
rather lukewarm campaign’ spirit.» Each organization 
had found its spirits waning on receipt of the news that 
another lodge had simultaneously launched a campaign 
for funds. As a matter of fact, although each had an- 
ticipated having the field to itself, there had been con- 
siderable reluctance about starting a drive at this par- 
ticular time. But just when things seemed destined for 
failure, this new plan had been set afoot, and now the 
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spirit of competition ran high and militant committees 
combed the city with highly gratifying results. 

Nor was it entirely the desire to win that kept the 
collectors everlastingly at it; there was the horror of 
losing by a slight margin. The two lodges were sworn 
rivals, and though they had slightly interlocking mem- 
bership, there was yet no love lost between them. And 
to each the thought of presenting a sizable percentage of 
its collections to the other was intolerable. 

Meanwhile Lawyer Chew’s interest in the warfare was 
decidedly lukewarm. The effect of his recent deposition 
as counsel for the more influential organization could al- 
ready be felt in his business. His loss of prestige was 
enormous—so great, in fact, that he seriously considered 
proffering his services to The Sons & Daughters free of 
charge. But that, he figured, would be a decided tactical 
blunder. He did, however, stifle his pride sufficiently to 
make a personal call upon Isaac Gethers, Grand Magnifi- 
cent High Potentate of the order which had until re- 
cently boasted Chew as its legal adviser. 

Of him the attorney requested definite information. 

“We ain’t got much money,” explained Isaac, “an’ 
what we has got ain’t ourn.” 

“How come it ain’t?” 

“We owes some mortgage money to Semore Mashby.” 

Chew made a gesture of disgust. 

“That po’ mis’able lil’ turkey buzzard! I don’t hahdly 
reckon he had nothin’ to do with gittin’ me fired fum be- 
in’ you’ legal representative an’ most eruditest adviser, 
did he?” 

“Well, yes,” confessed Isaac. ‘He sort of kinder did.” 
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“IT seen his hand all right. They ain’t nothin’ that 
feller woul’n’t stoop to fo’ a dollar. Honest, I b’lieve 
was he to send flowers to his best friend’s fun’ral an’ 
somebody was to offer him more’n he paid for ’em, he’d 
swipe ’em off the casket an’ make a resale.” 

“Oh, I don’t hahdly think Semore is as bad as you 
has painted him.” 

“You're right he ain’t, Brother Gethers. He’s wuss! 
If he ever happens to die I is sholy gwine to be a most 
enthusiastic mourner.” 

“Well, anyway, that ain’t neither hither or yon. They 
ain’t nothin’ we can do about what we has done. Semore 
conwinced the members that you was a luxury, an’ with 
them thinkin’ thataway an’ votin’ that you wa’n’t to be 
our lawyer no mo’, I reckon they ain’t nothin’ fo’ us to 
do ’cept reside by their decision.” 

Chew made a mournful exit. Nor did he derive any 
particular solace from the visit of a team that was cam- 
paigning for The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. With 
a great show of indifference he donated twenty-five dol- 
lars to their rapidly swelling fund, reflecting bitterly as 

he did so that his money would eventually find its way 
into the capacious pockets of Semore Mashby. 

“Him that has gits,”? he mused unhappily. “An’ him 

that hasn’t gits—gits it in the neck.” 

In the ten days that followed, Lawyer Chew saw little 
of his friend Florian. It was not until the night before 
the termination of the drive that they again came in con- 

- tact with each other. That was at the fortnightly session 
of the Full House Poker Club. Florian was in fine fettle. 
- Being strictly of the idle—if not of the rich—he had 
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blossomed forth as captain of the team that bade fair to 
win the trophy offered by The Sons & Daughters for the 
combination that did the most toward victory. 

Too, Florian was exceedingly lucky that night. He 
filled in-between straights with remarkable persistence 
and seemed to possess uncanny knowledge of the cards 
in the hands of his rivals. It was altogether a delicious 
evening from Mr. Slappey’s viewpoint; and in line with 
the recent turn of events in Lawyer Chew’s existence, 
that gentleman was the chief contributor. Somehow the 
cards that he held, though good, were not good enough. 
They were enticing; so enticing that.he bet them with 
freedom and confidence, only to discover to his sorrow 
that some one had him topped. As the evening wore on, 
Lawyer Chew became superstitious and refused to play 
his cards for what they were worth, thus destroying his 
only chance to recoup. 

The session ended on the stroke of one. Florian 
Slappey, well supplied with money, decided to walk home 
with the unhappy counselor. They strolled down Avenue 
F together, Chew bulking large in the moonlight, Florian, 
twirling a new cane, skipping blithesomely beside him. 
Mr. Slappey made no effort at conversation. The world 
was treating him very well, indeed, and he had no particu- 
lar mind to listen to any one’s troubles. But silence was 
intolerable to Chew. 

“How is the drive comin’, Florian?” 

Mr. Slappey enthused. 

“Elegant! Splendiferous! Coul’n’t be better.” 

“Hmph! Who’s gwine win?” 

“Tis whee 
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“Who is us?” 

“The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise.” 

“Who says you is gwine win?” 

“T does.” 

“How do you know?” 

“T know—tha’s how. An’ when a feller knows some- 
thin’ it don’t make no diff’ence how he knows. It’s just 
enough fo’ him to know, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh, if he knows positive.” 

“Well, I does.” Silence. Finally Florian broke forth 
confidentially: “If I tell you how much we has got 
a’ready, Lawyer Chew, will you keep it secret?” 

“Positively.” 

Florian lowered his voice. 

“Countin’ what we is suttin to collect t’-morrow, we 
has got exac’ly one thousan’ fo’ hund’ed an’ eight dollars 
an’ fifty cents. Semore donated the fifty cents.” 

Chew uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

“Not really?” 

“Yep, we sholy has; cash money—or just as good as. 
Don’t you reckon tha’s mo’n enough?” 

“Suttenly soun’s that way to me. I never thought bofe 
lodges t’gether would raise that much.” 

“N’r neither I didn’t. An’, boy, my team has raised 
more’n any other team in the lodge, an’ us gits a prize. 
Tha’s where li’l’ Florian Slappey comes in at. I gits the 
team prize fo’ captainin’ the team which collects the 
most fo’ us.” 

“Vou kind of has the gittin’ habit, ain’t you?” 

“Yep, An’ the on’y time I’ll ever stop gittin’ is when 
I has got.” 
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They separated at Florian’s boarding house. Chew’s 
forehead was puckered. He was exceedingly sad at heart. 
For the first time in years he had been strictly out of a 
vital lodge matter and the situation rankled. If only 
he could be reinstated as counsel for The Sons & Daugh- 
ters and his position as the legal beacon of Darktown re- 
established He tossed fitfully for an hour or so 
after snuggling between the sheets of his twin bed. He 
dreamed an unpleasant dream wherein he wore the cos- 
tume of a Greek dancer, while a thing partly resembling 
a satyr and partly resembling Semore Mashby chased him 
over hill and dale with a glittering snickersnee. Chew 
waked in a cold sweat of terror. 

“Golly! Seems like I even has got to sleep with that 
feller!” 

He rose early, breakfasted meagerly, and then for a 
half hour occupied himself with numerous low-voiced 
telephone calls. But despite that delay he reached his 
office ahead of time. His stenographer smiled a good 
morning. 

“Folks has been phonin’ you ever sence I come in, 
Lawyer Chew. They is a committee comin’ to wait on 
you.” 

“Let ’em wait.” 

“They is bringin’ Semore Mashby.” 

Chew’s eyes popped open. 

“Says which?” 

“They is bringin’ Semore Mashby with ’em.” 

“What is bringin’ Semore with who?” 

“This heah committee fum The Gleaming Torchbear- 
ers of Divinity.” 
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Lawyer Evans Chew sat down suddenly and com- 
pletely. 

“Gal, you utters strange words. What is Semore 
Mashby doin’ with a Gleaming Torchbearers committee? 
He ain’t even a member of that lodge.” 

“T didn’t ask no questions.” 

“An’ Semore is rootin’ fo? The Sons & Daughters to 
win on account he donated fo’ bits to their fund.” 

“Anyway,” said the girl with finality, “they is due 
heah most any minute—or even sooner than that.” 

Lawyer Chew vanished behind the ground-glass. door 
that bore a gilt sign warning all and sundry that what 
happened within was private. He was thinking and 
thinking hard. 

“Tf that six-inch piece of tripe is aimin’ to put some- 
thin’ else over on me,” growled the big man, “they is 
gwine be mayhem committed inside this office, an’ Se- 
more Mashby is gwine be the pusson which gits may- 
hemed.” 

He seated himself at the near-mahogany desk and 
shuffled half-heartedly through the morning’s mail. But 
when a great volume of sound from the outer office in- 
formed him that the committee had arrived, he hastily 
procured several ponderous tomes, spread them out be- 
fore him, donned his horn-rimmed goggles and assumed 
a studiousness that he felt not. He did not even raise 
his eyes when his stenographer opened the door. 

“The committee is heah, Lawyer Chew.” 

“Give ’em seats an’ let ’em wait. Ise busy.” 

He could hear a murmur of impatience and a trium- 
phant gleam appeared in his eyes. He kept them wait- 
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ing just long enough, then sounded his buzzer. Almost 
instantly the door opened and the committee filed in. 
From Dr. Brutus Herring, who headed the committee, to 
the wizened little Semore Mashby, the visitors were pat- 
ently ill at ease. Nor did Chew’s manner make them any 
more comfortable. 

“Just a minute, you-all, till I finishes what I is wukkin’ 
aie. 

Finally his task appeared to be completed. He piled 
some documents neatly on his desk, selected a gold- 
banded Invincible, shoved his chair back, looped thumbs 
in the armholes of his white vest and stared severely at his 
callers. 

“Well?” The word was a booming challenge. 

Doctor Herring cleared his throat. 

“Lawyer Chew, us is the executive committee fum The 
Gleaming Torchbearers of Divinity.” 

“T could see that even if I di’n’t know it a’ready.” 

“We has come to see you—” 

“T know that. S’posin’ you splain somethin’ I is ig- 
n’rant of—if any.” 

“We—er—that is, we has a hunch that just re- 
cently you ain’t lovin’ The Sons & Daughters none, is 
you?” 

The glance of Lawyer Chew and Semore Mashby 
clashed. Mr. Mashby cringed. Chew’s voice trembled 
with emotion. 

“T ain’t said I ain’t.” 

“Well, I asts you: Is you is or is you ain’t?” 

Chew rose and paced the room, a judicial expression 
upon his countenance. 
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“S’pose you fellers sit down on brass tacks ’stead of 
runnin’ around the bush.” 

“We will, we will,” promised Herring hastily. “But of 
course it’s understood that what transpires herein is 
stric’ly confidential.” 

“Suttinly. Absotively.” 

“It’s this-a-way,” explained the spokesman doubt- 
fully: “As you know, they is sev’al members of our lodge 
which is also members of The Sons & Daughters.” 

“Cortec’.”” | 

“An’ we has therefo’ been keepin’ in pretty close touch 
with how much they has raised in this campaign. The 
thing closes at six o’clock this evenin’, an’ we has raised 
ev’y nickel which is possible to be rose. We figgers that 
we is about two hund’ed dollars behind The Sons & 
Daughters, which means that if we finishes that-a-way 
it'll be just like handin’ them a gift.” 

‘An’ you ain’t cravin’ to present The Sons & Daugh- 
ters with nothin’?” 

“You is tootin’ now, Brother Chew.” 

“That’s that,” muttered the lawyer. “Shoot on!” 

Doctor Herring was warming up to his subject. 
Lawyer Chew appeared to -bé in a highly receptive mood. 

“We done held a meetin’ early this mawnin’ an’ made 
up our minds we wa’n’t gwine give nobody nothin’, ’spe- 
cially them Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. So we 
decided to go out an’ borry enough money so’s we’d be 
ahaid when the final count-up come.” 

“Borry it?” 

“Tha’s what I said. Semore Mashby has agreed to 
loaned us five hund’ed dollars cash until to-morrow 
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mawnin’. Tha’s gwine put us comfuttubly ahaid of them 
other fellers, an’ make it so that us gits 60 per cent of 
all we has raised and 60 per cent of all they has raised. 
Then we returns Semore’s money, plus a lil’ honorium 
fo’ his kin’ness in loanding it to us.” 

“H’m! I commences to see. I been kinder wonderin’ 
why Semore Mashby was mixin’ up in this. Of course I 
knowed that however come him to git in, it wa’n’t gwine 
injure his feenancial status none whatever. Now I asts 
you, how much you is gwine pay Semore fo’ the use of 
his five hund’ed dollars fo’ one day?” 

“Fifty dollars,” proclaimed Doctor Herring. 

Semore blushed a guilty lavender. 

“A-ha! Ten per cent a day, huh? Tha’s pretty salu- 
brious intrus’ even fo’ you, ain’t it, Semore?” 

The little man leaped to his feet. 

“You done promised that ev’ything you heard in this 
office was gwine be kep’ private.” 

“An’ I keeps my promise. They ain’t none of this 
gwine be tol’ to nobody by me. But if I has got my 
pussonal pinion of a feller like you, then Ise entitled to 
possess same. An’ what that is, Semore Mashby, you 
could have me hung fo’ thinkin’.” 

“That ain’t neither heah nor otherwise,” interrupted 
Doctor Herring hastily. ‘The point is, Lawyer Chew, is 
you willin’ to draw up these papers fo’ us?” 

Chew smiled slightly. 

“Ise the world’s champeen contrac’ drawer,” he said 
modestly. “Contrac’s which Lawyer Chew draws cain’t 
never be busted by nobody no time, never.”’ 

He sounded the buzzer for his stenographer, and then 
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for ten minutes his mellifluous voice flowed through the 
office. As he dictated he paced the room, filling the at- 
mosphere with impressive, magniloquent gestures. 

“and in consideration of the services so rendered 
said Gleaming Torchbearers of Divinity, the said Semore 
Mashby shall receive, not later than six P. M. of the six- 
teenth day of May, Anni Domino 1923, as his fee, the 
cash money sum of fifty dollars to him in hand paid; and 
fu’thermore—” 

Over in the corner Mr. Mashby had been doing some 
rapid figuring on the nether side of an ex-envelope. He 
now untangled himself slowly and rose to his feet, one 
skinny paw upraised. 

“T craves attention,” said he. 

All eyes focused upon him as he stood in the corner of 
the room. A threadbare coat that had originally been 
black but was now worn to a rich golden brown flapped 
grotesquely about his attenuated figure; the shoes, over- 
large even for his enormous feet, were placed firmly on 
the floor so as to form a right angle; trousers that had 
seen their best days threatened any minute to part com- 
pany with the suspenders that through design and use 
appeared to represent a flower garden in the dead of 
winter. Chew bestowed upon him a glance in which there 
was no brotherly love. 

“What you desiahs, Useless?” 

“T been thinkin’—” 

“Huh! Tha’s what you says.” 

“An’ it strikes me it woul’n’t be noways fair fo’ me to 
git fifty dollars fo’ the use of my money fo’ one day. So 
I reflects that I has a suggestion to make.” 
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Lawyer Chew snorted, but Doctor Herring hastened to 
pour oil upon the troubled waters. 

“Go ahaid, Semore; be as suggestive as you like.” 

“Seems to me,’ announced the emaciated money 
lender, ‘“‘that this heah ought to be a codp’rative proposi- 
tion. So I asts Lawyer Chew, if you Gleaming Torch- 
bearers is willin’, that he should write that contract to 
read that I gits 50 per cent of the profits which you 
makes by usin’ my money.” 

The committeemen gazed blankly at one another. 
There was a trifle too much mathematics involved. They 
held a whispered conference and finally announced their 
willingness. Lawyer Chew resumed his dictation: 

“And it is fu’thermore decided and agreed and made a 
part and parcel of this contract and mutual consideration 
thereof that the said Semore Mashby shall share equally 
with the said lodge, The Gleaming Torchbearers of 
Divinity, in the division of the amount said society ob- 
tains by reason of this transaction and what they would 
have obtained without it.” He faced the others. “Is 
that salisfractory, gmmun?” 

They nodded. Chew whirled angrily upon the trium- 
phant Mashby. 

“Reckon you figgers you has done somethin’, don’t 
you?—gittin’ these fellers i 

“You leave me be, Evans Chew. I didn’t come heah 
to git insulted.” 

“Then,” snapped Lawyer Chew, “you has sho’ly got 
somethin’ you wa’n’t lookin’ fo’.” 

The contract was typed in triplicate. One copy was 
placed in the attorney’s files, the others—mutually signed 
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—were delivered to the contracting parties, and as they 
departed Chew discerned a triumphant grin upon the face 
of his béte noir. 

Six o’clock had been set as the official end of the drive; 
the selected meeting place for the finance committees was 
the lodge rooms of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. 
By five o’clock the dignitaries of the rival lodges com- 
menced putting in appearance. Florian Slappey was 
very much in evidence, gloriously garbed, spreading pep 
upon the landscape. 

There, too, was Lawyer Evans Chew. It was quite 
evident that something had occurred to restore his faith 
in humanity, for his ebony countenance wore a smile of 
surpassing contentment. For perhaps twenty minutes he 
was in conference with Isaac Gethers, Grand Magnificent 
High Potentate of The Sons & Daughters, and through- 
out the confab Isaac’s head could be seen nodding af- 
firmatively. Immediately thereafter Isaac was seen to 
buttonhole various members of the executive committee 
of his lodge and to talk earnestly with them, occasionally 
pausing to designate the protuberantly triumphant figure 
of Lawyer Evans Chew. 

Something vital was evidently under consideration and 
whatever it was did not seem to fill the grandiloquent at- 
torney with misery. And then, on the stroke of six, the 
committees filed importantly into the clubhouse, leaving 
the excited spectators in buzzing and eager groups. Se- 
more Mashby was nervously present. Semore had 
glimpsed the beatitude that was Chew’s and found naught 
of reassurance there. He scrupulously avoided the larger 
man. 
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Twenty minutes passed—thirty—one hour. And 
finally Isaac Gethers appeared in the doorway. He beck- 
oned to Lawyer Chew and held whispered conversation 
with him. There was violent nodding on both sides, 
then a warm handclasp and mutual slappings upon mutual 
backs. After which Isaac disappeared within the build- 
ing. 

The crowd hummed expectantly. It had witnessed the 
bit of byplay and was keenly interested. The more in- 
quisitive ones clustered about Lawyer Chew, but it was 
Florian Slappey who put the question direct. 

“How come you and Isaac Gethers gotten to be sech 
buddies again?” 

Lawyer Chew waved pompously. 

“He was just infohming me, brethren, that I has been 
unanimously reinstated as counsel fo’ The Sons & Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise, said lodge havin’ discovered that it 
cain’t no longer dispense with my vallible services.” 

A roar of approval rose from those loyal members of 
The Sons & Daughters who had sincerely disapproved 
the shaking their confidence in Lawyer Chew had sus- 
tained by reason of his brief dethronement. Florian was 
particularly vociferous in his congratulations, and it was 
he who sped off to break the news to Semore Mashby. 
That gentleman received the tidings in dour silence. 

“Ain’t you got nothin’ to say?” demanded Florian. 

“Uh-huh—just that.” 

Florian returned, grinning. 

“OV Calamity taken it hard,” he reported. 

Then, side by side, Isaac Gethers and Dr. Brutus 
Herring, the rival presidents, appeared on the veranda 
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of the clubhouse. With them was the important little 
figure of Dr. Elijah Atcherson, chairman of the general 
finance committee. In a voice surprisingly large for his 
diminutive stature, he announced the results: 

“‘An’ so it gives me great pleasure to infohm this heah 
assembled multitude that The Gleaming Torchbearers of 
Divinity won the contest, turning in $2,006.25. The 
total collected by The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
wasn’t near up to that, same bein’ $1,408.50. Under our 
’greed arrangement, the winning lodge therefore gits 60 
per cent, or $2,048.85 and the losin’ Sons & Daughters 
gits $1,365.90. So that no special hardship hasn’t been 
wukked on neither, as the diff’ence tween what they 
raised an’ what they got really wasn’t ve’y much after 
all.” 

The announcement appeared to excite general surprise 
and approval. The totals were far in excess of what had 
been expected, and though there was some show of feel- 
ing between the rival lodges, the clash of words largely 
assumed the form of good-natured badinage. 

But there was nothing of joy on the faces of the 
members of the executive committee of The Gleaming 
Torchbearers of Divinity, who, in the company of Semore 
Mashby, gathered one hour later at the office of Lawyer 
Evans Chew. 

Chew was in magnificent fettle. He strode up and 
down the room, puffing happily upon an enormous cigar 
and belligerently exhaling clouds of the fragrant smoke. 

The committee members were shaking their heads sor- 
rowfully. Nobody seemed to understand what it was all 
about. Victory had brought to them no vestige of 
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triumph. But their unhappiness wasn’t a circumstance 
to the stupendous misery that was reflected upon the face 
of Semore Mashby. 

Lawyer Chew smiled genially upon the assemblage, 
permitting them to suffer keenly. And when he con- 
cluded that all of them—and particularly Semore—had 
plumbed the nadir of unhappiness he rapped upon the 
table for order. In his left hand he held the half-smoked 
cigar, in the other a sheet of paper upon which many 
figures were inscribed. 

“The contest,” he announced impressively, “turned out 
ve’y peculiar an’ unexpected; in fact I might almost say 
startling. Because it now appears that if you gemmun 
hadn’t borried Semore Mashby’s five hund’ed dollars the 
result would have been—speakin’ in round figgers an’ 
‘liminating odd dollars an’ cents—a victory for you-all in 
that you had fifteen hund’ed dollars against fourteen hun- 
dred for the others.” He paused, giving the words time 
to sink in. Then: “In other words, if you had of left 
good enough alone you would have got, when the divi- 
sion was made, about seventeen hund’ed dollars as against 
eleven hund’ed fo’ The Sons & Daughters. To elucidate 
it more clearer, your deal with Mistuh Mashby nets 
you a dead loss of two hund’ed dollars, while The Sons 
& Daughters simply gains that amount, same bein’ 40 per 
cent of the five hund’ed which you so unneedlessly bor- 
ried.” 

His voice droned off. Standing magnificently behind 
his desk, feet wide apart and solidly planted, white car- 
nation decorating the lapel of his neatly pressed black 
coat, eyes shining through huge goggles, he surveyed the 
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scene with thorough satisfaction. His audience wallowed 
in the slough of despond; but, miserable as they were, 
the shrunken form of Semore Aeeny was the one that 
shrieked ultimate despair. 

“The way matters stan’ now,” pursued Chew, “shows 
that when you deducts away fum your total the sum of 
five hund’ed dollars which you has got to return to Semore 
Mashby, you is left with a little more than fifteen hund’ed 
dollars; same bein’ two hund’ed dollars less than you 
would of got if you hadn’t tried to crook the noble lodge 
of which I has the honor to be gen’ral counsel. 

“‘Also”—and his voice trembled with triumph—“T re- 
grets to inform Brother Mashby that when he refused to 
accept the fifty dollars’ profit which you gemmun offered 
him, an’ insisted on a percentage, he done hisse’f an awful 
dirty trick. Because, as you-all c’n see, there ain’t no 
profit.” 

“An’ all I gits back,” wailed Semore shrilly, “is my five 
hund’ed dollars?” 

Lawyer Evans Chew favored him with a warm, friendly 
smile. 

“Nossuh, that ain’t nearly all you gits. Also you gits 
a jolt which jars bofe yo’ teeth loose. Yo’ five hund’ed 
dollars is what you thinks you gits, Brother Mashby. 
But thinks you gits ain’t is gits. I regrets to infohm you, 
Semore, that you has made a plumb rotten deal.” He 
produced the contract signed that morning between Se- 
more and The Gleaming Torchbearers. ‘“Accordin’ to 
Paragraph Nine of this contrac’, Brother Mashby, same 
havin’ been suggested by you yo’ ownse’f, the wordin’ 
prescribes an’ provides as follers: Namely, that you shall 
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share equally in the division of the amount which the so- 
ciety obtains by this transaction and what they would 
have obtained without it. 

“Now all that the society obtained by the deal, Se- 
more, was a dead loss of two hund’ed dollars. An’ since 
you has contracted in writin’ to share in the diff’ence, you 
has to stand fo’ one-half of that loss, same being one hun- 
d’ed dollars!” 

The amazing turn of events did not immediately pene- 
trate Semore’s consciousness. But when finally it burst 
upon him that he not only was to get no profit on the 
deal but that he was also out of pocket one hundred cold, 
hard dollars, he uttered a shriek that could be heard a 
block away. He protested that it was a frame-up; that 
he was the victim of a conspiracy. He denounced Lawyer 
Evans Chew and all the members of The Gleaming Torch- 
bearers’ executive committee. He succeeded in adding 
materially to his chronic unpopularity. But when he had 
completed his tirade Dr. Brutus Herring calmly returned 
to him four hundred dollars of the original five hundred 
that had been borrowed. 

“And,” said Doctor Herring with a hint of malicious- 
ness, ‘‘we wishes to thank you fo’ your gen’rous cont’ibu- 
tion to our fund, Brother Mashby.” 

Semore was near to tears. Lawyer Chew gazed be- 
nevolently upon him. 

“Sort of seems to me, Mistuh Mashby,” he said softly, 
“that this is a case where him who laughs first laughs 
last.” 

Semore ignored him. He turned piteously to Doctor 
Herring. 
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“They is on’y one thing I craves to know,” he mourned. 
“Who was the person which fust give The Gleaming 
Torchbearers the idea of borryin’ five hund’ed dollars 
offen me?” 

A slow grin decorated Doctor Herring’s lips. “That 
idea?” he retorted gently. “Why, that suggestion come 
fum Lawyer Evans Chew!” 
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the shade of a solitary oak and contentedly re- 
garded that fertile twenty-acre portion of the 
Alabama countryside which was his in fee simple. 

From a purely artistic standpoint Mr. Scott’s little 
farm was nothing to boast about. It was a fairly level 
tract possessing nothing of the pastoral beauty of the 
green forests, undulous hills and dim, blue mountains 
which afforded a background; but Ultimate gave no more 
thought to that background than he did to the mortgage 
which was graphically recorded at the county court 
house. 

Surveying his modest domain from the crest of the 
little knoll, Ultimate decided unanimously that the world 
was a very pleasant place in which to reside. A slight 
smile decorated his lips at sight of the long, even, well- 
tended rows of cotton. The cotton might have appeared 
—to the lay eye—a bit scrawny, but Mr. Scott, farmer, 
knew that it would yield a heavy and profitable crop: it 
had not gone to bush. And thus far Ultimate had been 
signally successful in the annual battle against the per- 
nicious boll weevil. 

Beyond the cotton patch was a field of sturdy corn, 
giving additional testimony to Ultimate’s prowess with 
plow and hoe. Too, that gentleman was well pleased with 
the somewhat ramshackle two-room cabin which stood 
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in the clearing adjacent to a truck patch which furnished 
the Scott table with fresh vegetables. Ultimate was 
proud of his little farm, just as he was proud of the lop- 
sided mule which leaned languidly against the corner of 
the shack and gazed forlornly upon the purple and gold 
of approaching evening. 

The contentment which warmed the soul of Mr. Scott 
demanded outlet and so that gentleman’s fingers fumbled 
with the nickeled catches of a casket-like box which lay 
on the ground beside him. Eventually the lid flew back, 
revealing a panorama of violet plush and glittering silver. 
And if before his expression had been one of satisfaction, 
at sight of the saxophone now disclosed the eyes took on 
a stare of utter idolatry. 

With scrupulous care Mr. Scott lifted the saxophone 
from its case, attached strap and mouthpiece, moistened 
the reed, adjusted it carefully and sent a tentative toot 
into the evening air. His fingers roved caressingly over 
the keys and he gently ran the chromatic scale from low 
B-flat to high F; did it swiftly and expertly, true to tone 
and confident of his mastery. 

_ There was no doubting the fact that Ultimate was mas- 

ter of his instrument. One-could not question his title to 
the enviable eminence of leader of The Homeward Bound 
Burying Society Band. He rose, seated himself on a 
bowlder to give the lengthy weapon. due clearance and 
proceeded to produce a melody the words of which in- 
form the universe that a certain gentleman named Sam 
is of such an irresistibly amorous nature as to deserve the 
title of the Sheik of Alabam. 

The chorus was rendered thrice, after which Ultimate 
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lowered the saxophone and gave vent to an expression of 
self-satisfaction: 

“Hot dam!” he murmured beatifically. “They ain’t 
nobody round these parts c’n toot a saxophone no tootiner 
than I.” 

But after all jazz was not in entire harmony with Mr. 
Scott’s artistic mood and he proceeded to inflict “Swing 
Low, Sweet Chariot” upon the landscape. The mournful 
sweetness of the melody brought an expression of rapt 
melancholy to his face and he reduced the tempo until 
the thing became a dirge. His eyes were fixed—and then, 
apparently without reason, the look of supreme content- 
ment vanished and in its stead came a stare of horror. 

The tune droned off helplessly; the saxophone was 
lowered from the puckered lips; trembling hands fumbled 
nervously for the case. 

A Gargantuan figure detached itself from a clump of 
trees nearby and moved slowly toward the cowering figure 
of Ultimate Scott. If Mr. Scott was pleased to see the 
stranger, he gave no outward evidence of that fact. To 
himself he muttered, “Heah comes Trouble to happen 
to me.” 

Save for his formidable stature there seemed to be 
nothing of menace about Mr. Adonis Meade. His ex- 
pression was soft and gentle, but there was a certain de- 
termined manner of placing feet upon turf which be- 
tokened a decision completely arrived at. 

He sauntered slowly to the shadow of the big oak and 
regarded the little man enviously. 

“Boy! You is surely the saxophoniest man!” 

“Oh! I ain’t so awful good.” 
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“Shuh! Was I as good a player as what you is, I 
woul’n’t care *bout nothin’ else in the world.” 

Ultimate was busying himself with the task of taking 
the saxophone apart. Adonis Meade gazed with frank 
admiration upon its surpassing brilliance. 

“Ultimate—I sho’ly do crave that saxophone.” 

“T kind of craves it my ownse’f.” 

Mr. Meade cleared his throat. “Ise aimin’ to buy it 
fum you.” 

“Nossuh. This ain’t fo’ sale.” Then, as an after- 
thought. “’Tain’t no good nohow.” 

“How come it ain’t?” 

“Tt’s a high pitch instrument. High pitches ain’t no 
good. Cain’t play with no other instruments ’ceptin’ 
them which also is high pitches.” 

“Ain’t all them ones in the Homeward Bound Burying 
Sassiety Rand high pitches?” 

“Uh-huh.” Reluctantly. ‘Kinder reckon they is.” 

“Well, tha’s how come I made up my mind to buy that 
one offen you. I ambitions to git in that band.” 

Ultimate scrambled to his feet. But as he stood up- 
right he found himself confronted by the impressive bulk 
of the baddest colored man in the county. And the 
baddest man was talking bad talk. 

“Vou is lucky, Mistuh Scott, that I don’t just take that 
saxophone offen you. You is lucky that I don’t bust you 
right in half an’ then step on bofe pieces. You is lucky 
that Ise gwine give you cash money fo’ them saxophone.” 

“But if’n you wants a saxophone so bad, whyn’t you 
buy one outen a store?” 

“Cause,” explained Adonis with terrible softness, 
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“the Bummin’ham music stores ain’t aimin’ to give 
credick to no cullud gemmun which lives forty miles 
away in the country. An’ if J cain’t buy sumthin’ on the 
’stallment plan I can’t buy it a tall.” 

“But, Adonis—” 

“Don’t you go buttin’ me, you po’ lil’ shrimp. Ise a 
bad man to butt. I been bad all my life. I was so bad 
that when I was a baby they used to gimme carbolic 
acid in my milk. Ise so bad that when I dies they ain’t 
gwine lemme git into the regalar hell for fear Ill have a 
evil "fluence on them ord’nary sinners. Cullud boy! you 
don’t know how lucky you is to be talkin’ to a feller like 
I an’ not to be daid while you is doin’ same.” 

“Yassuh, Mistuh Meade. Ise admittin’ you is the 
baddest man what is. But I don’t see—” 

“Well, I does, an’ what I sees we bofe looks at. Now 
I ain’t aimin’ to crook you out of nothin’. Ise gwine buy 
that saxophone fum you just like you bought it offen 
that white gemmun which used to live in Ninevah. Ise 
gwine pay you five dollars cash money down an’ five 
dollars ev’y week until you has got one hund’ed dollars 
which is how much you paid fo’ it.” 

“But,” wailed Ultimate, “I ain’t cravin’ to sell.” 

“Well then,” inquired Mr. Meade genially, “is you 
cravin’ to take a nap in a satin-lined box? ’Cause doesn’t 
you do one, you sho’ly does the yuther. ’Tain’t like I 
was fixin’ to do you no dirty trick—Ise gwine to give you 
how much money you paid fo’ it.” 

Misery—intense and acute—gripped Mr. Scott. He 
knew Adonis, personally and by fearsome reputation, 
and he had an overpowering hunch that he was about to 
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part company with his saxophone or his life. Even at 
that the choice was not easy. 

The saxophone afforded an outlet for all that was ar- 
tistic in Ultimate’s peaceful nature. It was nearer and 
dearer to him than the wife he might have married had 
he invested his saxophone capital in an engagement ring. 
More, he was master of this and he knew that he could 
never have been the master of any woman. 

The saxophone had afforded the diminutive Mr. Scott 
his single calcium opportunity in life. He had taken to 
it as naturally as a traveling man to poker. A little early 
experience with the temperamental clarinet had given 
him an idea of the fingering and reed control: the rest of 
his proficiency had been attained by dint of earnest and 
enthusiastic. practice through long evenings in his shack 
where music swept away the pall of loneliness and his 
only hearer was the doubtful mare mule who wondered 
sadly what it was all about. 

Ultimate was in a quandary. He didn’t know much 
about Adonis but what he did know was extremely dis- 
concerting. He suspected that Mr. Meade was altering 
an established rule of conduct by offering payment for 
the instrument. Cash transactions were not Adonis’s 
specialty. Ultimate looked up at the Herculean figure 
and quivered with an agony of apprehension. 

“But I don’t want to sell,” he cried. 

“T ain’t studyin’ bout what does you want to do. Ise 
tellin’ what you is gwine do.” 

“Flow come you don’t buy you one in Bummin’ham?” 

“They won’t gimme no credick and I ain’t got the 
cash.” 
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Ultimate spread his arms wide in a helpless, hopeless 
gesture. “N’r neither I cain’t buy one on credick, 
neither.” 

“Huh! You don’t need such. You c’n raise the money 
fo’ a new one.” 

“You says words, Brother Meade, but they don’t make 
no sense.” 

Adonis’s eyes took in the twenty-acre kingdom. “You 
c’n mo’gage yo’ farm.” 

“T done done it.” 

“You is makin’ good crops—bofe corn an’ cotton.” 

“T got advances on them. Time I gits my cotton an’ 
corn to Ninevah I is on’y gwine be square with the world 
an’ have enough lef’ over to buy vittels fo’ the winter.” 

“How ’bout yo’ mule?” 

“She’s got a mo’gage on her also. Ev’ything I owns 
I don’t own.” 

“Well—” Adonis shrugged, “all I says is that you is 
in a bad fix ’cause also what you said ’plies to yo’ saxo- 
phone.” 

“Be reasomble.” 

“‘Tha’s the one thing I ain’t nothin’ else but.” 

“Nossuh—” 

“Tse offerin’ you how much money you paid fo’ that. 
Heah’s five dollars.” He produced a greasy bill. “We 
calls it a deal.” 

Ultimate was between a dark devil and a hungry sea. 
A single ray of light punctured the darkness which 
shadowed him. “Does a cullud man buy a ’strument 
fum a music store, they keeps it ontil it’s all paid fo’.” 
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Adonis hesitated. This was.a new one on him. It was 
true, of course, but it did not fit in at all with his plans. 
What he desired was intimate association with that glori- 
ous weapon. Already he could laboriously finger the two 
simplest scales and he was eager to become adept. But 
he had decided to play fair and now he nodded slowly. 

“T ain’t aimin’ to do nobody dirt no time, Ultimate. 
I pays you five dollars a week fo’ twenty weeks an’ dur- 
in’ that time you keeps the saxophone. But you gives 
me premission to come to yo’ house ev’y once in awhile 
an’ practice a li’l’ bit.” 

Mr. Scott agreed. It was the very short end of an ex- 
ceedingly bad bargain, but he had no desire to participate 
in a murder with himself cast in the rdle of murderee, 
and one could not vision Mr. Meade and doubt his in- 
transigent badness. 

Ultimate accepted the initial payment with all of 
the enthusiasm with which an ill gentleman permits him- 
self to be measured for a coffin. That formality attended 
to Adonis suggested a music lesson, and for a half hour 
Ultimate writhed in agony as his beloved horn was man- 
handled by its to-be purchaser. After dint of muscular 
effort Adonis did succeed in-wreaking from the thing a 
tune which had to do with the fact that he was contin- 
uously blowing bubbles. This accomplishment filled Mr. 
Meade with terrific enthusiasm. 

“Ain’t I gittin’ along good, Ultimate?” 

Mr. Scott was not entirely averse to diplomacy but 
there were limits. ‘No, Mistuh Meade, you ain’t. You 
is doin’ rotten. In fact, you plays so terrible that you 
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better lemme give you back this heah five dollars an’ 
call off the deal. No se’f-respectin’ saxophone wants to 
git played thataway.” 

Mr. Meade’s eyes narrowed dangerously, then his lips 
expanded in a friendly grin. ‘“Reckon that means I'll 
have to visit you pretty constant fo’ music lessons.” 

Ultimate groaned. “You needn’t bother yo’se’f.” 

“Shuh! ’Tain’t no bother. Takin’ saxophone lessons 
is gwine be about the fondest pleasure I is of.” 

Adonis departed, brain busy with his first lesson in 
music reading. “Lemme see,” reflected Mr. Meade, as 
he swung down the gravel pike toward the village. “Ulti- 
mate says the letters on them fo’ spaces spells face. 
Tha’s F in the fust space, A in the second, S in the third 
and E in the—aw! Ultimate don’t know nothin’. There 
ain’t no note named 8S.” 

Mr. Scott walked to his cottage on leaden feet. He 
held the saxophone case as a mother cradles an ailing 
child. He deposited it within and did his chores ab- 
sent-mindedly. He amazed the mare mule by an over- 
feeding of oats and the chickens found their corn dumped 
in.a single pile—causing a congestion which came near 
to starting hostilities which had long been brewing be- 
tween an ancient buff cochin rooster and a Rhode Island 
Red of the same gender. Then, in half-hearted fashion, 
he prepared a meal which was consumed without much 
appetite. And then, case in hand, he started the long 
weary trek to the practicing of The Homeward Bound 
Burying Society Band. 

A full moon bathed the valley in silver. Gentle zephyrs 
sighed softly through a patch of long-leaf pine. Along 
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the road were illimitable stretches of healthy cotton and 
promising corn. Occasionally a pretentious truck farm; 
cabbages and beets and turnips and radishes and string 
beans and peas. A farmhouse set far back from the road 
loosed a stream of jazz music through an open window. 
Ordinarily Ultimate would have listened spellbound. He 
had dreamed of a phonograph—a phonograph equipped 
with all the saxophone records obtainable, but now he 
was not only far distant from that possession, but he 
was about to be divorced from the one thing which made 
his life bearable. ‘Reckon they won’t be nothin’ left 
’cept to git ma’ied,” he reflected miserably. ‘An’ does 
I git me a woman there won’t be no feller to come take 
her when I gits tired. I never was lucky.” 

Of course Ultimate was making great plans. He firmly 
determined to save the money Adonis would pay and 
apply it on a new instrument, but even a hundred dollars 
was insufficient for his needs. In the first place high 
pitch saxophones were a rarity; they had to be ordered 
direct from the factory, and in the second place they cost 
considerably more than one hundred dollars. Adonis’s 
seeming fairness was, as a matter of fact, the most un- 
fair feature of the transaction. Ultimate had purchased 
the thing for that price because the man who had sold it 
_ desired an instrument of standard pitch . . . but since 
all the instruments in the village band were pitched high, 
that one and no other would suit Ultimate. 

As he entered the dreary main street of Ninevah he 
met Adonis. That gentleman hulked forbiddingly in the 
_ night. ‘“Evenin’, Ultimate.” 

“Evenin’, Brother Meade.” And then, in a strained 
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effort to be pleasant. “I didn’t give you no receipt fo’ 
that five dollars you gimme this afternoon.” 

Adonis laughed easily. ‘Huh! I don’t need no re- 
ceipt, Brother Scott. I keeps a record of how much I 
pays an’ when you has the hund’ed I gits the saxophone. 
An’ IJ kinder suggest, Ultimate, that you sort of looks out 
to see nothin’ happens to that instrument. ’Cause if any- 
thing does, no matter what same is, it ain’t gwine be noth- 
in’ to what is gwine occur at yo’ house.” 

Ultimate quailed. ‘You talks so uncomfuttuble.” 

“Boy! That ain’t half of what I thinks. They ain’t 
on’y one man livin’ which ever put somethin’ over on 
me, an’ he lives in a graveyard. He passed out sudden 
an’ his last words was a complete apology. Tha’s all. I 
craves that you take heed.” 

Ultimate took. Tremblingly he entered the modest 
mortuary rooms of The Homeward Bound Burying So- 
ciety. His mood seemed to find response in the Stygian 
draperies. A young man—clad in overalls and holding a 
glittering brass cornet in his right hand—sauntered for- 
ward solicitously 

“Ultimate Scott!” said he. ‘Wha’s ailin’ you?” 

Mr. Scott buttonholed his most intimate friend and 
dragged him to a secluded corner. “Washington,” he 
breathed earnestly, “St. Peter is fixin’ to say howdye to 
me.” 

“Says which?” 

“Hahd luck has done busted me with a ax an’ Mistuh 
Trouble kicked me after I fell down. I is flirtin’ around 
with Death an’ the Angel Gabriel has sent me a message 
of welcome.” 
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“Ultimate—you sho’ly talks pessimistic.” 

‘An’ that ain’t nothin’ to how I feels. S’posin’ Adonis 
Meade was to commence castin’ longin’ eyes on somethin’ 
you had an’ woul’n’t give him: s’pose that was to be?” 

Mr. Washington Rust emitted a soft ‘whistle of com- 
miseration. “In that case, Brother, I’d hire me a lawyer.” 

“A lawyer? What for?” 

“To draw my last will an’ testimony.” 

Other members of the band attempted to interrupt the 
conversation but Ultimate waved them angrily aside. 
“Cullud boys! lay off. Us talks important talk.” And 
then into the receptive ear of his chum he poured the 
chronicle of his recent trials and tribulations. Mr. Rust 
listened with many #’chks of sympathy. 

“An’ now,” finished Ultimate, “what yo’ ’pinion is?” 

Mr. Rust gave sound advice. “Was I you, I’d be awful 
careful not to git behime in my dues to the Burying Sas- 
siety.” : 

“T ain’t aimin’ to. But I mean befo’ the end?” 

Washington gave the matter judicial consideration. 
_ “T was livin’ in Montgom’ry when I bought this cornet 
an’ the way I understan’s things is that the saxophone 
will be your’n until he has made the last payment.” 

“Tha’s true. But it don’t mean nothin’.” 

“Sho’ly it do. Adonis Meade is a wuthless, shif’less 
feller which he is always broke, an’ after awhile he is 
gwine git plumb tired of payin’ out them five dollarses 
with nothin’ comin’ in. Then, does he miss a payment, 
you turn back his money an’ keep you’ instrument.” 
__Ultimate nodded slowly. “That listens so good, Wash- 

ington, that they must be a trick in it.” 
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“Ain’t no trick. On’y piece of adwise I gives you is 
to be sure nothin’ don’t happen to yo’ saxophone s’long’s 
Adonis keeps on payin’ you. Happens such an’ you is 
suddenly gwine be ain’t.” 

Their conversation was interrupted by the assembled 
musicians, who, tired by their day of strenuous farm 
labor, were eager to proceed with the rehearsal. One of 
the most prominent members, it appeared, was com- 
pletely ailing and practice of one new funeral march and 
two lively jazz numbers was to be the order of the eve- 
ning. The former was to be reserved for the cemetery 
as a mark of respect to the dear departed; the latter were 
calculated to prevent the mourners from becoming de- 
pressed. 

It was near to eleven o’clock when Ultimate Scott 
reached his home. He took the saxophone to bed with 
him and mourned the imminence of their separation. But 
he had undergone a long and hard day and eventually 
Morpheus clutched him. He rose at five o’clock, heavy- 
eyed, and with the misery of the previous night intensi- 
fied by bad dreams. He fed the stock and himself, har- 
nessed his dilapidated mule to the plow and devoted him- 
self to a morning of what is professionally known as 
middle-busting; an earnest plowing between rows of cot- 
ton and corn so that the hard ground is broken up and 
tossed to either side. 

Ordinarily this middle-busting was a pleasure to the 
hard-working Mr. Scott. Within his skinny bosom was 
the pride of land possession, however doubtful that pos- 
session was rendered by the presence of a more-than- 
ample mortgage. He operated a well-nigh weedless farm 
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and one which yielded the best. But to-day he felt that 
his arduous labors were fruitless. What availed it that 
he would earn enough from his crops to pay off all ad- 
vances at the general store, feed himself for the winter 
and retain sufficient credit to insure fresh advances in the 
spring? The prospect of a long winter without his saxo- 
phone was shot with misery. 

The summer dragged unhappily away and upon each 
and every Saturday night the hulking figure of Adonis 
Meade appeared to make payment of five dollars. Each 
of these cash deposits Ultimate scrupulously placed in 
his trunk—until, shortly after the tenth payment, he 
was taken down with an attack of influenza. That ne- 
cessitated the hiring of a man to attend to the farm and 
the payment of doctor’s fees. Ultimate did his heroic 
best to stall off the demands of the medical man for 
money, but that gentleman was extremely hard-boiled 
and he demanded cash, frequently and in advance. 
When Ultimate dragged his scrawny figure erect his 
stock of money was depleted by thirty-five dollars and 
_ he kissed the saxophone good-by. For now, even though 
Adonis should default in payment, Ultimate no longer 
possessed the cash to return to him. And the thought of 
claiming title to the instrument—as he would be legally 
_ entitled to do—never occurred to his sane mind. He was 
too miserably acquainted with Mr. Meade’s reputation 
for badness. 

Meanwhile Adonis pursued his musical education with 
-a fervor unmarred by lack of success. Ultimate did his 
_ patient best, but it became evident after the first two or 
three weeks that Adonis simply was not possessed of 
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musical genius. His reading of music progressed fairly 
well, he occasionally understood an accidental and there 
was one simple piece which he could wreak from the 
saxophone despite the fact that it was written in three 
flats. 

But save for elementary exercises, he was not among 
those present. Not more than once in a dozen attempts 
did the little finger of his left hand succeed in discover- 
ing the G-sharp key when that key was desired, and the 
three adjacent keys which are operated by the same 
finger in the creation of sounds alleged to be C-sharp, 
low B and low B-flat remained an unsolved mystery to 
the new pupil. 

“They sho’ly is somethin’ wrong with this lil’ finger 
of the lef’? hand,” he admitted one evening after two 
profane hours of practice. “It just don’t go where I puts 
it.” 

“Huh! You don’t never put it where it’s s’posed to 
go. Seems like to me you nachelly wa’n’t meant to play 
no saxophone. You ought to toot a cornet where yo’ lef’ 
hand don’t do nothin’ but hold.” 

.Adonis shook his head grimly. ‘Saxophones is the 
mostest instruments I craves. An’ in nine mo’ weeks I 
gits me this one.” 

Ultimate’s heart sank. Adonis was absolutely devoid 
of soul: nothing could discourage him. 

It appeared, too, that Mr. Meade was having no easy 
time raising the weekly five dollars. In order to get the 
money he even resorted occasionally to hard labor. He 
worked for three weeks with a section gang and then, 
after he had made fifteen payments, and the cotton 
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picking season commenced, he hired out as a picker. 

It was there that Mr. Meade demonstrated unmis- 
takably his passion for the saxophone. Cotton picking 
presents difficulties and problems peculiarly its own: a 
giant may struggle nobly from early morn until the shades 
of night descend and succeed in picking no more than a 
child might carry from the field, while a scrawny—but 
expert—picker can easily gather in a single day cotton to 
the extent of several times his own weight. 

Adonis belonged in neither class. His earnings were 
adequate but the labor harder than any he had performed 
in years. And at night, after a day of back-breaking toil, 

- he would struggle up from the village to the lonely little 
cabin of Mr. Scott, and wrestle valiantly with the saxo- 
phone. Ambition to qualify for the Burying Society 
Band yet flamed mightily. 

The fact that Ultimate was picking a good crop of the 
fleecy white staple did not mitigate his agony of spirit. 
Seventeen weeks had now passed and Adonis’s passion 
for music showed no indication of becoming less acute. 

- Two and a half more weeks and the saxophone would be 
gone forever . . . and no matter by what duress he had 
been forced into the deal, his acquiescence had now 
stripped him of all rights, provided Mr. Meade lived up 

to his end of the bargain. 

Financially, Ultimate wasn’t. His frantic efforts to 
stall off payment of his advances met with a stony recep- 

tion. His crop, he was informed, belonged to the keeper 
of the village general store. It was to be converted into 

' money, of which the storekeeper would retain a suffi- 
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ciency to pay Ultimate’s running account in full, and the 
balance was to be turned over to the unhappy freeholder. 
That meant only sufficient cash to ward off starvation 
until spring when the passing of the last freeze would 
mark the season for fresh advances from the store and a 
new session of plowing and sowing. 

Nightly, after Adonis had departed, Ultimate played 
upon his beloved saxophone. Then he’d furbish it until 
the thing gleamed like a jewel. The act of stowing it 
away in the plush-lined case became a ceremonial. The 
end of the eighteenth week arrived, and with it Adonis 
and his unwelcome five dollars. 

Mr. Scott put forth his best efforts to become recon- 
ciled, but his philosophy was not equal to the task. He 
went into mourning... . 

But the melancholy which pervaded the Scott domi- 
cile was more than offset by the rapture of Mr. Adonis 
Meade in contemplation of the fact that he was soon to 
possess the object of his desires. Mr. Meade had done 
his noble durndest and within a fortnight the thing was 
to be his, absolutely and forever. The proximity of ab- 
solute ownership seemed to make the intervening time 
more interminable. 

Besides, Adonis fancied that he had become proficient 
upon the thing. Without an undue number of errors he 
could now finger the vocal parts of the simpler popular 
selections. He wasn’t particularly keen about eighth- 
notes: as a matter of fact he calmly ignored their exist- 
ence and gave them quarter valuation; and the little 
finger of his left hand yet stubbornly refused to differ- 
entiate between the four keys it was supposed to operate. 
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But there was no denying the fact that he had progressed 
and he felt exceedingly pleased with himself. 

He was, at the present moment, boarding with a 
friend of his who was general handyman at the village 
garage. In line with Adonis’s usual procedure, he was 
paying no board, and while the friend was not partic- 
ularly enthusiastic, Adonis considered he was doing his 
companion a great favor by deigning to reside with him. 
The arrangement was a good one for Adonis from an 
economic standpoint, as in the past few weeks the sav- 
ing of the stipulated five dollars had proved increasingly 
difficult. 

On Wednesday afternoon the telephone in the garage 
jangled: two. long rings, one short and one long. Adonis, 
being alone, answered. It appeared that a tourist was 
bereft of gas two miles up the road and would the garage 
send out five gallons. The garage would. Adonis bor- 
rowed the five gallons, struggled down the dusty road to 
the stranded car—and received a five dollar tip from a 
grateful and affluent gentleman. 
_ Five dollars meant but one thing to Adonis: another 

payment on the saxophone. Tired as he was, he started 
down the road toward the Scott cabin prepared to make 
_ the nineteenth payment. And as he walked thoughts 
came to him. 

It appeared to Mr. Meade that his saxophone craving 
had caused him to soften. He felt a trifle ashamed of 
himself for permitting Ultimate to dictate terms. For 
_ the first time he became bitterly resentful of the fact that 
_ Ultimate had retained possession of the saxophone. It 
- seemed a reflection on his honor! 
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This money was the nineteenth payment. Once de- 
livered he would have paid ninety-five dollars on a one 
hundred dollar article. Certainly he should be permitted 
to take possession, with only five dollars remaining un- 
paid. The closer he approached Ultimate’s home the 
more fixed became the grim determination that he would 
no longer permit the existence of his scruples. He in- 
tended to take the saxophone home with him that day. 
Once he reached that unalterable decision, his fingers 
twitched and eyes gleamed in happy anticipation. 

In the proximity of Ultimate’s home Adonis uncon- 
sciously assumed a swagger which forecasted imminent 
hostilities. He hunched his enormous shoulders; swung 
his tremendous, muscular arms and strutted aggressively. 
He strode to the cabin and banged authoritatively upon 
the door. 

There was no answer. Once more his clenched fist 
banged upon the panels. Silence—and a great deal of 
it. He tried the knob—it gave to his touch. He stepped 
inside. 

The cabin was empty. Adonis walked to the door and 
surveyed the landscape. The mare mule stared at him 
mournfully from her stall—obviously Ultimate was not 
in the fields. Adonis felt quite peeved: what right had 
Mr. Scott to be out when he called, particularly when 
his mission was so important? In a corner he espied the 
saxophone case. His eyes lighted. After all, that was 
the object of his visit. The idea was father to the action. 
He took the saxophone case and laid the five dollar bill 
on the table. Then he reconsidered: he’d give the money 
to Ultimate when next they met. Some one might happen 
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in—just as he had done—and borrow the money; a con- 
tingency which would prove embarrassing—for Ultimate. 

Possessed of the coveted treasure, Adonis retraced his 
steps. The hot, red sun of evening cast a golden glow 
over the valley. To the north was the purple silhouette 
which separated rich farming country from the mineral 
lands surrounding Birmingham. Contentment reigned 
supreme. But Adonis was not merely contented. He 
was downright exalted. 

He repaired to his room over the garage where he 
unfastened the case and with a greater or less display of 
dexterity, fitted together the various portions of his 
weapon. ‘Then softly and inexpertly, he fingered the 
opening measures of Old Black Joe. The garage gentle- 
man stared in pop-eyed wonder. It was Adonis’s first 
experience with an appreciative audience and his heart 
warmed. He even planned to pay room rent some day 
when there should be less absence of ready cash. 

Meanwhile Ultimate Scott wended a slow and wretched 
way homeward, his heart and mind upon the beloved 
saxophone from which he was so soon to be disunited. 
His tired but heroic acres brought no thrill this night, 
and even the affectionate pat which he bestowed upon 
the lady mule was absent-minded. He entered the cabin, 
and quite mechanically his eye turned upon the spot 
where the plush-lined case usually rested. 

He paused. An expression of stark horror appeared 
upon his countenance and froze there. For a moment he 
stood motionless, then with a wild yell he leaped across 


- the room. 


A frenzied search disrupted the cabin but failed to 
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disclose any saxophones. The thing was gone—gone ab- 
solutely and completely. Ultimate sank into a chair, 
buried face in his hands and wept. Sorrow—bitter and 
unappeasable—flooded him. The parting was doubly bit- 
ter because so unexpected. And then, as he grieved, a 
new thought came to him, a thought which caused him 
to sit suddenly erect, eyes popping and skinny figure 
tensed with terror. 

For the first time the potentialities of the situation 
smote him. Not for one second did the idea occur that 
the instrument might have been borrowed by Adonis 
Meade After eighteen weeks of docile paying, it was 
unthinkable that Adonis should have. ... Mr. Meade 
simply did not’ enter the harassed brain of the bereft 
musician. 

That is, he did not consider Adonis as the present 
possessor of the saxophone. But thought of Adonis did 
strike home—and it struck with sledge-hammer force. 

“Oh, Lawsy!” he moaned. “TI is a heap wuss off than 
Lis” 

The prospect was horrific. Saxophone stolen—and 
only ten dollars still due from the persistent Mr. Meade. 
Less than two weeks of mortal life. . . . He envisioned 
himself explaining to Adonis that the thing had been pil- 
fered: he horrifiedly imagined the wrath of that homi- 
cidal gentleman and the commission of some highly em- 
barrassing overt act with himself on the receiving end. 

His first thought was of flight, but that, too, was im- 
possible—or nearly so. His savings were invested in 
realty and a twenty-acre farm cannot be packed in a 
suitcase. 
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He could not leave, he could not explain to Adonis and 
he had no saxophone to deliver to that person when the 
twentieth payment should have been made. Nor had he 
the ninety dollars to return to Adonis in expiation of his 
carelessness in permitting the instrument to be stolen. 
“All I has got,” he mused unhappily, “is nothin’. An’ 
I ain’t got much of that.” 

As to what course Adonis would pursue when ap- 
praised of the situation, Ultimate entertained no doubts. 
There might be some argument as to the particular 
method of extermination which Mr. Meade would em- 
ploy, but that it would be highly painful and excrucia- 
tingly thorough there was no slightest question. . 

Came night: clear and silv’ry. Shivering with fear 
Ultimate awaited the advent of Adonis Meade. But 
eight o’clock came—nine o’clock. Adonis did not appear. 
Ultimate breathed with greater ease. The loss of his 
saxophone had now paled into nothingness beside his 
terror of physical consequences. The brief respite from 
Mr. Meade’s presence gave Ultimate the faint glimmer- 
ings of an idea. Somewhere in the county—probably— 
was his saxophone. He had eleven days in which to 
search: there was a bare possibility that he might locate 
the thing—and his teeth clicked grimly at the prospect. 


_ Woe be unto the person in whose possession it was 


found. Ultimate was slow to anger but mighty in his 
righteous wrath. 
At any rate, he eventually retired convinced that he 


| had hit upon an expedient which, if it was not a solution, 


v 


yet afforded a reprieve. Time was the essence of his 


_ scheme: eleven days of time. 
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He waked the following morning engulfed by a sense 
of disaster. Swiftly the details came to his mind: the 
loss of the saxophone, the dearth of money, the imminence 
of the hereafter. There was—to Ultimate—no bright- 
ness in the sun which streamed in through the east win- 
dow, nor cheer in the pallid breakfast which he prepared 
for himself. 

Heavy-hearted he did his chores and on leaden feet 
he wandered into the fields. The rigid rows of corn- 
stalks represented to him so many tombstones and the 
neatly piled rows of earth were harrowingly remindful of 
fresh graves. He abandoned all thought of labor and re- 
turned to the house. Within five minutes he had hit bot- 
tom in the slough of despond. 

How long he sat there he never knew. But he was 
brought up short at sound of unmelodious whistling which 
came shrilly to his ears. Ultimate needed no further 
cue. He ducked indoors to await shiveringly the arrival 
of Mr. Adonis Meade. 

Mr. Meade swung blithesomely along the road. Peace 
and contentment pink-tinted his cosmos. In the pocket 
of ‘his gray and sadly worn overalls was a crumpled five 
dollar bill. He was en route to make the nineteenth pay- 
ment and to inform the wild-eyed Ultimate that he had 
taken unto himself the saxophone. 

Ultimate stared through the window of his combina- 
tion kitchen and living room. Never had the giant figure 
cf the approaching gentleman appeared of quite such 
horrible proportions. There were menace and power in 
every move of the muscular frame, sudden death in every 
flirt of the half-shod feet. Mr. Scott did what he could 
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to prepare for a sudden journey to heaven and then stag- 
gered out to meet his visitor. 

Mr. Scott’s throat was parched and there was a strange 
and disturbing quiver beneath the place where the fourth 
button of his denim shirt should have been. He stood 
before his cottage, feet spread wide apart, eyes open to 
the maximum, lower jaw dropping limply away from 
the balance of his face. He nodded mutely at Adonis’s 
cheery greeting. 

“Elegant mawnin’, this mawnin’, Brother Scott.” 

Ultimate struggled for control. “I—TI ain’t said it 
ain’t.” 

“Huh! You ain’t said nothin’.”” Adonis came closer, 
his frame hulking like a mountain. “I has come to con- 
werse with you ’bout them saxophone—” 

Ultimate cowered. Desperate fear drove him to rapid 
speech— 

“Ain’t no use of you makin’ talk ’bout that saxophone, 
Mistuh Meade. It’s mine until you has paid me one 
hund’ed dollars, an’ I ain’t gwine let you use it no mo’ 
- until you has done same. I don’t care how mad you 
gits, ’cause if you kills me the saxophone won’t go to 
you a tall but to my hairs—one of which you ain’t him. 
So you might jes’ as well go back fum where you come 
an’ not espect no mo’ use out of my saxophone until 
them hund’ed dollars has been paid.” 

He paused in expectation of the lethal blow. But his 
tirade had exerted a peculiar effect upon Mr. Meade. 
That gentleman’s mind had commenced functioning. 
Mental effort was, with Adonis, distinctly an effort and 
never very speedy, but the import of Ultimate’s outburst 
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could not well be avoided. Adonis’s eyes narrowed and 
in his soul was a thrill of delight. He spoke slowly— 
‘choosing his words with care. 

“Where yo’ saxophone is at, Brother Scott?” 

**?Tain’t none of yo’ business where at it is—” 

“T asts you,” growled Mr. Meade fearsomely, ‘where 
is it at?” 

Ultimate jerked his head toward the cabin. “In 
yonder.” 

“Mmm! You got it in yo’ house?” 

Guilty conscience scourged Ultimate. “Cos I has. 
What makes you think I ain’t? Don’t I always keep it 
in yonder? How come you to ask me such foolish- 
ment?” 

Adonis’s mind was not quite equal to this sudden and 
amazing development. It was clear, of course, that Ulti- 
mate did not suspect him of having removed the saxo- 
phone and it was equally clear that the little negro was 
attempting to conceal from him the fact of its disappear- 
ance. Suppose now, that some one else had taken the 
things 

The amazing possibilities of this development smote 
Adonis a full, healthy smite. He pulled himself together 
and bunched his massive muscles. 

“Cullud boy!” he growled, “you be mighty careful 
that nothin’ don’t happen to that saxophone.” 

“T—J ain’t gwine do nothin’ else.” 

“Was you to trick me—or was somethin’ to go wrong 
—there would be a heap of sweet-smellin’ flowers ’round 
where you would be livin’ at, but yo’ nose woul’n’t be 
doin’ no exercisin’. Understan’?” 
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“Adonis, I does mo’ than that. I comprehends.” 

“You has gotten me all riled up, makin’ talk *bout me 
not playin’ no mo’ until the hund’ed is paid. Heah’s five 
which makes on’y five mo’ which I owes. Ise gwine pay 
that Saddy week. And come I to do that you delivers 
the saxophone to me or I delivers you to a feller which 
wears horns, hoofs an’ tail—an’ ain’t half as mean as I.” 

Adonis whirled, and departed with great space-eating - 
strides. A broad grin decorated his colorado-maduro 
features. The transaction had suddenly assumed an in- 
triguing twist: here he was possessed of the coveted in- 
strument which he had secured in perfect good faith. 
Ultimate did not suspect him of having it and it was 
patently impossible for that gentleman to make delivery 
when the last payment should have been tendered. 
Ergo—Mr. Scott would be forced to crawfish, which 
meant that Mr. Meade was sitting pretty. The future 
looked warm and roseate. He saw visions of himself pos- 
sessing both saxophone and money. “Anyway,” he told 
himself, “what Ultimate flings fo’ the next week or so is 
gwine be a fit.” 

Nor was Adonis far wrong in that conjecture. Great 
gobs of misery permeated Mr. Scott’s distraught soul. 
He sought the counsel of his friend, Mr. Washington 
Rust, and to that person confided the whole of his woes. 
Washington listened patiently to the recital and then 
shook his head commiseratingly. 

“Ultimate,” he decided, “what you is up against is it.” 

“N’r neither that ain’t half. What I is gwine do?” 

“Nothin’. Nothin’ a tall ain’t nessary. What doin’ 
is did Adonis will do.” 
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“To me?” 

“Uh-huh. A-plenty.”’ 

“An’ you,” snapped Ultimate, “is sho’ly qualifyin’ fo’ 
world’s champeen mourner.” 

“Well,” returned Washington modestly, “I does drip 
a wicked tear.” 

They walked slowly out of the village, plugging north- 
ward along the county pike which wound prettily into 
the foothills. To the right and left of them were deep 
gulches dense with trees which were mostly of the pine 
variety. The undergrowth was thick and the footing 
of the road inclined to be treacherous. 

The somnolence of early fall midday was in the air: 
a droning, humming quietude; occasionally the lowing 
of cattle or the strident shriek of automobile siren. From 
a neighboring field came the not unmusical chant of a 
negro woman picking the last remaining bolls of cotton 
from the brown and leaf-barren bushes. 

And then, quite amazingly, another sound came to 
their ears—a long-drawn wailing, a tremolo shrieking, 
an inhuman and utterly unearthly discord. Ultimate 
stopped as though stricken, a startled expression in his 
wide-open eyes, slender figure trembling violently. He 
dug thin fingers into his friend’s shoulder— 

“Hot dam! Washington! Listen at that!” 

Mr. Rust listened at that. It was a tortuous cacophony, 
an eerie howling. 

“They ain’t no such noise as that,” he asserted posi- 
tively. 

Ultimate made one wild dive into the underbrush— 
headed in the general direction of the dissonance. 
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“Dark boy!” he howled over his shoulder, “you foller 
me.” 
“Whaffo’?”” Washington was already in full chase. 
“Cause that noise,” shrieked Ultimate, “is bein’ made 
by my saxophone!” 
“Yo’ saxophone never made no such racket—” 
“Hush yo’ mouf an’ save yo’ breff. You might’s well 
tell me a mammy don’t know how her own baby cries. 
Tha’s my saxophone an’ it ain’t nothin’ else.” 
As a matter of fact, Ultimate was right. Adonis, bliss- 
fully content in the recent turn of events, had unani- 
mously decided that it would be unsafe to practice 
within the confines of the village, and so he had sneaked 
off into the forest fastnesses where, seated upon a rot- 
ting stump, he was spurting his dirge-like efforts into 
the helpless atmosphere. 
He had selected his retreat with care, and now, sur- 
rounded by much otherwise peaceful landscape, he prac- 
ticed assiduously. 
Meanwhile Ultimate plowed frantically through the 
woods in search of the lost saxophone. The idea that 
it was in his immediate vicinity filled him with a ter- 
rible rage and an overpowering lust for vengeance upon 
the vandal who had extracted it from his home. He 
careered through the undergrowth with greater haste 
than speed. His feet snagged in jutting roots, throwing 
him heavily; his clothes were torn by blackberry briers; 
_ his breathing became stertorous. It early became ap- 

parent that the possessor of the saxophone had chosen 
his haunt with skill. The approach to the horrific sounds 
~ led across ravines, chilly streams and dense woodland. 
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And then—just when Ultimate knew that he was close 
to his goal—the would-be music ceased. Mr. Scott stood 
rigid, hand at ear, waiting for a resumption of the wail- 
ing. Washington Rust, only slightly less worse for wear, 
staggered to a limp halt beside him. 

“Sufferin’ tripe!” he ejaculated. ‘When you runs, 
Ultimate, you sho’ly travels.” 

“Hush talkin’ with yo’ mouf.” 

Silence. Nothing but silence. Silence unpunctured by 
the saxophone. Ultimate faced his friend. His gently 
sloping forehead was corrugated by a frown of intensive 
worry. 

“Where that feller is at?” 

Mr. Rust shook his head. He made a vague gesture 
with his right arm. ‘ ’Round heah somewheres.” 

“Fumadiddles! When you tells me somethin’, Wash- 
ington, you don’t tell me nothin’.” 

For an hour they searched the woods painstakingly. 
But they missed Adonis Meade who, quite ignorant of 
the fact that he was pursued, quietly tucked saxophone 
in case and ambled beatifically back to Ninevah. 

That night Adonis ran foul of a job and so for the 
next three days he labored prodigiously, earning suffi- 
cient cash—over and above his living expenses which 
were paid by his garage friend—to assure payment of 
the final five dollars. But during that trio of daily eter- 
nities, Adonis was unable to do any practicing. He knew 
that it would be fatal to the success of his scheme to let 
it be known in the village that he had the saxophone, 
and he was too busy daytimes, and too tired at night, 
to venture into his woodland retreat. Besides, iron- 


—— 
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nerved as he was, he didn’t fancy a solitary session in 
the black woods with a saxophone. 

During that three days Ultimate Scott roamed the 
countryside frantically, straining ears for sound of his 
departed instrument. Knowledge that it remained in 
the vicinity fired him with grim determination. Some 
day he’d meet the man who had it—and when he 
cides 

On the fifth day he once more heard the nerve-wrack- 
ing cry of his musical weapon. Once again he stood 
motionless in the attempt to locate with some degree of 
exactness the spot from which the wailing was emanat- 
ing. And then, as he had done before, he started off in 
pursuit. 

Once again his quest was fruitless. By the time he 
atrived at the spot at which Adonis had been practicing, 
that large gentleman had departed. But Ultimate did 
not immediately return to his home. Instead, he walked 
thoughtfully into the village where he ate dinner with 
Washington Rust. 

“Washington,” he announced, “I know somethin’.’’ 

“You don’t—really?” 

“Uh-huh. Absotivel.” 

“What ’tis it?” 

“T know who’s got my saxophone.” 

“Ts you speakin’ troof?” 

“T ain’t speakin’ nothin’ else.” 

“Boy! what you has got on top of yo’ neck is a haid.” 

“Veh, an’ what Ise got in it is brains, an’ what I uses 
them brains fo’ is thoughts.” 

“An’ you don’t mind admittin’ nothin’.” 
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jowls at yo’ house to-night, I was thinkin’.” 

“You mean,” amended Mr. Rust, “that all the time 
you was thinkin’, you was eatin’ hog jowls.” 

“That ain’t neither hither n’r yon. The ’pawtant thing 
is that I has a puffec’ scheme all schum out. Shall I 
’splain it?” 

“Splain on, Brother; ’splain on.” 

“It’s thisaway: I know who’s got that saxophone an’ in 
*bout thutty minutes Ise gwine know where he’s got it 
at. Now all I an’ you has got to do is go git that instru- 
ment back, an’—” 

Washington stiffened suddenly. ‘Says which?” 

“Says I an’ you goes to where that saxophone is at, 
an —” 

“Boy! you is utterin’ words, but they ain’t talkin’ to 
me a tall. Maybe so you is goin’ to where that thing is 
at but when you gits there I is gwine be somewheres 
else an’ nobody ain’t gwine see me gittin’ there.” 

“Aw! don’t be scared.” 

“T ain’t scared. Ise cautious.” 

“Caution never got nobody nowhere.” 

“Nope. Specially in trouble.” 

Ultimate shrugged resignedly. ‘Have it yo’ own way. 
Ise gwine git it.” 

“Who you gwine git it offen? Who’s got it?” 

“Adonis Meade!” 

Washington fell back a step. ‘You ain’t sayin’ so?” 

“T suttinly is.” 

“How you know Adonis has got it?” 

“Because,” retorted Ultimate convincingly, “there may 


| 
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be some folks which plays the saxophone awful rotten, 
but Adonis is the rottenest player what is. An’ the 
minute I heard that second chune I knowed it was him.” 

‘An’ you is gwine steal it offen him?” 

“°Tain’t stealin’. It’s my saxophone until he makes 
that las’ payment which same he ain’t yet done. Ise got 
a right to my propitty wheresomever I finds it.” 

“Not if you finds it in Adonis’s house, you ain’t. 
Cause right never did make might, Ultimate; an’ does 
you try to make it such yo’ sperrit is gwine git separated 
mighty sudden fum yo’ body.” 

“Huh! You don’t know nothin’ an’ you talks about it 
constant.” 

Mr. Rust extended his right hand. “Reckon we might 
as well part friends, Ultimate. We has been good bud- 
dies an’ I'll see that the flowers is kep’ fresh.” 

Ultimate turned disgustedly away. He sauntered 
down the single dusty street of the meek little village. 
He paused to pass the time of day with the garage helper. 
Casually he made inquiry of Adonis Meade. The garage 


helper admitted that Mr. Meade was temporarily domi- 


ciled in his rooms over the garage and, furthermore, that 
his welcome had become a bit-worn. 

“Where Adonis is at now?” queried Ultimate. 

“He’s gone into Bummin’ham,” came the gratifying 


answer. “Major Garrison had a truck load of stuff he 


wanted drove up there an’ he give Adonis the job.” 
“Gwine be back to-night?” 
“Don’t hahdly think so. It’s forty mile there, an’ 


pretty near the same distance back. Reckon he’ll spend 


a2 


the evenin’ shootin’ pool with them city slickers.” 
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Ultimate adroitly steered the subject into other chan- 
nels so that it appeared he was not too keenly interested 
in Adonis’s whereabouts. Then he learned that when 
Adonis’s room-mate shut up shop at nine o’clock he had 
an engagement with a dusky belle—which left the coast 
fairly clear for Mr. Scott. 

In the interim it could not be denied that Ultimate was 
not without nervousness. He strolled to the outskirts 
of the village and sat there thoughtfully, speculating 
upon the horrible consequences should his coup fail. He 
shut his eyes, as though to bar out all thought of failure. 
And at nine-fifteen he rose, hitched his suspenders 
higher, dug hands into pockets and found himself 
launched upon the first desperate deed of a heretofore 
rather uneventful existence. 

Save for the quartet of street lights which flickered 
fitfully, the little town had retired to rest. One pool- 
room was open and a picture show held a few late spec- 
tators who were loathe to miss any single item of the 
semi-weekly program. The combination drugstore and 
veterinary’s office, too, was not formally closed for the 
night although its lonely proprietor was slumbering bliss- 
fully. It was a quiet night and a propitious time for 
dark deeds. 

A hundred feet from the garage, Ultimate ducked 
nervously behind the general merchandise emporium and 
so approached his objective from the flank. He paused 
in its unrelieved shadow; considered—and rejected—the 
idea of flight, and then suddenly scrambled from the 
rear porch to the tiny veranda roof, tiptoed across that 
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and let himself carefully into the black space which was 
the room occupied by Adonis and his friend. 

Ultimate was as much at ease as a fifteen-year-old boy 
in his first long pants. The very darkness was sur- 
charged with menace and he shivered at the thought that 
perhaps Adonis was not in Birmingham. Once he stum- 
bled against a chair and the thing gave forth an un- 
merciful clatter. For a half minute Ultimate did not 
breathe. And then, when nothing untoward occurred, 
he knew that the coast was clear. 

He groped in the blackness and finally his hands came 
deliciously to rest upon the leather covering of his saxo- 
phone case. With deft fingers he loosed the catches, 
opened the lid and felt every wonderful key of his long- 
lost instrument. Then, with even greater caution than 
he had used in entering, he made a complete exit. He 
oozed out of the village, cut through the woods and a 
half hour later reached his cabin. There, by the glow 
of a kerosene lamp, he flung back the case cover and 
feasted his starved eyes upon the glorious saxophone. 

He almost wept at sight of it. The thing had been 
shamefully mistreated. No longer did it glitter radi- 
antly. Adonis had permitted its luster to dim.... 
With meticulous care, Ultimate selected a hiding place 
which he was quite sure could never be discovered. And 
there he planned to leave his saxophone until the flurry 
of fury inevitably attendant upon Adonis’s discovery of 
his loss had subsided. 

Just what form that outburst would take Ultimate 
didn’t know. And he didn’t particularly care. He had 
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the world by the tail on a downhill pull—and no matter 
what his position might become, it was certainly infi- 
nitely preferable to what it would have been had he failed 
to recover possession of the saxophone. 

The following morning Adonis returned. He had in 
his pockets the final five dollars which was due Ultimate. 
He hastened to his own room and looked around for the 
saxophone case. 

He looked around——and for about fifteen minutes that 
was all he did. Then a howl of fear and anger burst 
from his throat and he descended the stairway with 
amazing haste and collared the bewildered helper with 
whom he resided. 

That gentleman knew nothing whatever about the 
saxophone. He had been out until eleven o’clock the 
night before with a lady friend, he informed Adonis, 
and, not being interested in saxophones, failed to notice 
the absence of the case when he turned in. 

Mr. Adonis Meade was yanked from the zenith of 
elation to the nadir of despair. Even as he had borrowed 
—without permission—Ultimate’s saxophone, so now that 
saxophone had been taken from him. But his position 
was unenviable inasmuch as he had invested nearly one 
hundred dollars in the instrument. “Oh! golly!” he 
mourned, “I not on’y ain’t got nothin’, but I has got 
ninety-five dollars less than that.” 

His was a situation demanding serious thought. It 
- was, to say the least, highly embarrassing. It never 
occurred to him that perhaps Ultimate might have taken 
the thing: knowing Mr. Scott, he realized that that 
emaciated gentleman was not possessed of sufficient nerve. 
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to even contemplate such a desperate move. Adonis 
knew that the saxophone was gone—gone absolutely and 
completely, and he was now CL with ways and 
means of getting from under. 

He spent a day which was shot through with dank 
misery. Here was a dilemma requiring finesse, and that 
was something which Mr. Meade did not own. He 
knew that Ultimate had spent a goodly portion of the 
ninety-five dollars already paid in, and— 

Another thought came to him. He might go to Ulti- 
mate with the final five-dollar payment and demand de- 
livery of the saxophone. He knew that it was not in 
Ultimate’s possession. And if Ultimate told him flatly 
that he didn’t have the thing he could separate that gen- 
tleman from his life and attend the Scott funeral know- 
ing that he had contributed a hundred dollars toward 
the expense thereof. But there was slim satisfaction in 
such a course, unpleasant as it might prove for Ultimate. 
Adonis was, at the moment, considerably more interested 
in cash than he was in homicide. 

And so, by a laborious process of elimination, an in- 
spirational idea seeped into his cranium. He swung off 
toward the Scott farm, not-quite as cockily as usual, but 
well content with the deal he contemplated. 

He found Ultimate industriously making his. second 
picking of cotton, a large gunnysack over his shoulder. 
It was patent that Mr. Scott was not out of tune with 
the universe. He hummed contentedly and walked from 
bush to bush with a sort of belligerent swagger. Even 
at sight of his béte noir, Ultimate did not cringe although 
it could not be claimed that he appeared entirely at ease. 
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“Mawnin’, Brother Meade.” 

“Same to you, Ultimate. How you is this mawnin’?” 

“Tol’able.” 

Adonis shifted uneasily from one foot to the other. 
“My las’ payment is due on that saxophone Saddy,” he 
announced. 

“So ’tis,”’ admitted Ultimate genially. “So ’tis.” 

Mr. Meade cleared his throat. ‘“Reckon I wa’n’t 
hahdly never meant to play no saxophone, was I, Ulti- 
mate?” 

“Boy! you sho’ly spake a paragraph that time.” 

“Tt has tooken me an awful long time to learn nothin’, 
an’ it seems like to me the more [I learns the less I 
knows.” 

“Uh-huh. An’ you is pretty old.” 

“To tell the troof, Brother Scott, I ain’t so keen ’bout 
that saxophone like I useter be.” 

Ultimate was doing some tall thinking. The situation 
was clarifying. 

“You ain’t?” 

“No. Seems kind of foolish fo’ a big han’some feller 
like I to harness hisse’f to a dinky li’l piece of tin an’ 
toot tunes into the air.” 

Veh?” 

“So it seems to me that if you rilly want to keep yo’ 
instriment, you can gimme back my ninety-five dollars 
an’ we’ll call the deal off.” 

Ultimate bluffed magnificently. “I was aimin’ to buy 
me a swell new one.” 

“You was—” Adonis clenched his hamlike fists, “I 
ain’t cravin’ to make no argument with you, Ultimate.” 
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“N’r neither I ain’t with you.” Mr. Scott scratched 
his cranium thoughtfully. ‘“S’posin’ we agrees to this— 
on account I had done spent the money which you paid 
me—s’pose we ’grees that I pays you back five dollars 
a week just like you paid me?” 

“Nossuh. I wants cash in hand.” 

Ultimate turned away. “They ain’t nothin’ stirrin’, 
Brother Meade, on account I ain’t got same.” 

Adonis controlled himself with a visible effort. And 
finally—because there was nothing else to do—he capitu- 
lated. The oral agreement was made then and there: 
title to the saxophone remained in Ultimate and. that 
gentleman agreed to pay to Mr. Meade five dollars per 
week for nineteen weeks. They shook hands and parted 
friends. Adonis walked toward the village well content 
with himself. 

“Hot dog!” he soliloquized. “Maybe I ain’t some 
business man. I inwests ninety-five dollars in a saxo- 
phone, an’ then when somebody comes in an’ swipes 
same I gits all my money back an’ gives Ultimate pre- 
mission to keep somethin’ he ain’t got an’ cain’t git. 
An’ all th’oo the winter I is gwine be gittin’ five dollars 
a week to buy a room an’ eatments. Never did like 
music nohow.” 

And Ultimate Scott, cradling his saxophone in his lap, 
considered it a day. “Saxy,” he murmured softly, “you 
was gone away but you has came back. ‘Stead of losin’ 
my life, I keeps same an’ also you. An’ in “dition, 
Mistuh Adonis Meade has been makin’ my ends meet 
durin’ the summer by payin’ me five dollars a week when 
my credick at the village was all used up; an’ all I has 
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got to do now is pay him back the same way. An’ I 
gits the money to do such fum the good crops I made. 
I sho’ly ain’t got no regretments whichsoever.” 

Waiting until he was assured that the departing 
nemesis was well beyond earshot, Ultimate toted a three- 
legged stool out in front of his cabin. Perching himself 
thereon, he flung the saxophone harness over his head, 
moistened the reed and affectionately caressed the re- 
sponse keys. 

All around him stretched his fertile domain: twenty 
acres of intensively cultivated land, a willing and fairly 
able mule, a competent coon dog, a score of chickens 
and two portly pigs. A cabin undisturbed by feminine 
presence, and best of all, a glittering saxophone. A vast 
contentment pervaded Mr. Scott’s soul. His lips touched 
the mouth-piece and he melodiously informed the pleas- 
antly cool evening breeze that Lovin’ Sam was in the 
habit of taking his fun where he found it. 

A quarter mile down the road the cheery message was 
wafted to the ears of Mr. Washington Rust. That gen- 
tleman stood motionless. There was but one person of 
his acquaintance who could successfully wreak from a 
saxophone the difficult little run which occurred in the 
middle of the recital of Lovin’ Sam’s amatory adventures. 
Mr. Rust hotfooted it toward the Scott estate. 

Ultimate witnessed the approach of his best friend. 
He completed the number with one of those raucous 
laughing effects which has made the word saxophone 
anathema to many a delicate-eared person. He motioned 
Washington to a seat and explained to that gentleman in 
detail the method by which he had obtained possession 
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of the saxophone. Washington gave attentive ear but 
exhibited an enthusiasm of so pallid a hue that Ultimate 
felt rather peeved. 

“Listen heah, cullud boy—the news-which I is tellin’ 
you is good.” 

“Es ite” 

Ain’ toitr”’ 

Washington shrugged. “Kind of. But while I ain’t 
aimin’ to bathe you in no cold water, Ultimate, seems 
like to me you has forgot somethin’ awful impawtant.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Jes this—” Mr. Rust leaned forward, his brow 
furrowed judicially. ‘All what you says about gittin’ 
yo’ saxophone back on yo’ own terms is true. But has 
you ever stopped to think what is gwine happen to you 
when Adonis finds out you has got it?” 

Ultimate shook his head slowly as the logic of his 
friend’s objection struck home. But finally he smiled. 

“They may be somethin’ to what you says, Washing- 
ton, but it seems to me that any feller which c’n do busi- 
ness with Adonis Meade fo’ as long as I have an’ be as 
good off as I is—is nachelly lucky. I reckon t’morrow 
will take care of myse’f.’’ 

“Humph!” grunted the skeptical Mr. Rust. “If they 
is any t’morrow fo’ you. Ain’t you goin’ to the band 
practicin’ down to Ninevah t’night?” 

“T was aimin’ to.” 

“‘Well, was I you, I’d be suttin that my aim was bad.” 

Washington departed and so did much of Ultimate’s 
buoyancy. There was food for reflection in the pessi- 
mistic utterances of Mr. Rust, yet it was obviously im- 
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possible for Ultimate to keep his saxophone under cover. 
The result of a long siege of thought was that at six- 
thirty he commenced his pilgrimage to the village, saxo- 
phone case in hand. 

Somehow his very temerity robbed the situation of 
many of its terrors. Once within the quarters of The 
Homeward Bound Burying Society most of his doubts 
had been anesthetized. He fitted the parts of his saxo- 
phone together and when the opening number occurred, 
it was Ultimate’s prodigal saxophone which led all the 
rest. 

From a musical standpoint the practice was an enor- 
mous sucess. Too, Ultimate attained to heights of saxo- 
phonism which astounded his associates. And it was in 
the midst of a rollicking, jazzy funeral march that the 
door opened and Sudden Death appeared. 

At sight of the menacing figure of Adonis Meade, 
Ultimate’s lip-pressure relaxed and the note then in the 
process of being manufactured droned off to nothingness. 
He noted Adonis’s puzzlement; he saw the bullet head 
shake slowly from side to side as comprehension arrived. 

It was plain that Adonis was puzzled on some points, 
but not all. For one thing, it was certain that Mr. Meade 
recognized the saxophone. The band members, sensing 
the presence of acute personal drama, allowed the tune 
to die a melancholy death. Adonis glared angrily 
through the sudden quiet— 

“You fellers start a new chune,” he ordered. ‘“An’ 
be sure you make it real sad.” 

He moved thoughtfully across the room, beady eyes 
focussed upon the cringing figure of Ultimate Scott. He 
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towered over that gentleman and extended one brawny 
hand toward the saxophone. He lifted the instrument 
and inspected it closely, nodding his head. Ultimate 
knew that there was no hope of ever convincing Adonis 
that this was not the same saxophone. 

Slowly Mr. Meade divested himself of his threadbare 
coat. One huge hand clenched into a hamlike fist. He 
drew that fist back, and Ultimate cowered at the gates 
of the hereafter. 

And then a puzzled frown appeared on the counte- 
nance of Mr. Adonis Meade. The fist unclenched. His 
voice came—there was uncertainty in every syllable. 

“Ultimate,” he proclaimed, “I don’t understan’ all I 
know about this heah deal. When you had that saxo- 
phone, I had it; an’ when I had it, you had it. I has 
paid you money all summer an’ you pays me money all 
winter. You ain’t got no mo’ than you had at fust an’ 
I ain’t never had nothin’... .” 

Adonis scratched his head. His puzzled expression 
became one of absolute bewilderment— 

“T never was no good at ’rithmetic, Ultimate. An’ so 
the reason I ain’t gwine commit homicide on you is 
’cause I never could explain to no judge why I done it.” 
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R. ARCHIBALD JOHNSON had nothing to do 

and plenty of time in which to do it. He was a 

stranger in a strange land, devoid of wife, friend 

or job. He stood at the corner of Eighteenth street and 
Second avenue and stared miserably at the winking 
lights which jeweled Birmjngham’s colored civic center. 

Archibald paid no heed to the electric allure which 
hung suspended over the portals of the Champion 
Theater, nor the gaudy signs which were calculated to 
entice all and sundry into the Famous. The penetrating 
odor of succulent barbecue meat which emanated from 
Bud Peaglar’s merely tantalized, and the click of pool 
balls which came to his ears set his head to shaking in 
moody despondency. 

Along Eighteenth street was all the brilliance of a 
metropolis; a scintillant glory and feverish activity 
which ordinarily would have made an irresistible appeal 
to the stranger. But just at the moment his thoughts 
dwelt longingly upon Chattanooga’s less pretentious 
Darktown. There dwelt his intimates; there resided the 
bride of his bosom; there could be found everything 
which made life worth while save job and credit. 

The dearth of jobs coupled with certain harsh refusals 
of his passionate requests for credit had several days 
since convinced Archibald that the time was ripe for an 


exodus from the Tennessee city. His determination to 
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emigrate was arrived at suddenly but reluctantly. Un- 
fortunately Mr. Johnson had recently taken unto himself 
a hungry and captious liability in the form of a buxom 
wife; a lady of parts who adored her’new spouse but 
was not amenable to argument. ‘Maybe so they ain’t 
no job fo’ you in Chattanooga, honey,” his wife remarked 
solidly. “But if that is the case it strikes me you had 
better go where good jobs is at.” 

Archibald did not hanker particularly to visit around 
where good jobs were at, but instinct warned that vio- 
lent opposition to his wife’s edict would prove exceed- 
ingly unhealthy. Archibald’s architecture followed the 
general lines which have brought just fame to the crane; 
there was much of him longitudinally but his latitude 
was a total loss. And his new wife, Queen Esther John- 
son, appeared to be a powerful as well as a positive 
person. 

Hence Birmingham, the industrial metropolis of the 
South, where jobs are plentiful and wages high—thanks 
to the network of mills and furnaces which ring the city. 
Queen Esther and her husband had heard wild, weird 
tales of an ambitious colored gentleman’s earning capacity 
in Birmingham’s steel mills and coal mines, and hither 
the skinny Archibald had come. But either he had not 
known how to proceed or—which was nearer the truth 
—the enormousness of the plants had awed him, with the 
result that he was yet jobless. 

He ambled aimlessly down Fourth avenue, bemoaning 
the fact that with possibilities for joy all about him he 
had nothing to spend except the night. He came to a 
halt before an attractive two-story frame structure which 
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bore over its entrance an inscription which made a magic 
appeal—- 


LODGE ROOMS 
THE SONS & DAUGHTERS OF I WILL ARISE 
Birmingham Chapter No. 17 


There was considerable activity near the doorway. 
Men and women stood in small groups, discussing mat- 
ters of obvious moment. Archibald Johnson resurrected 
from a torn pocket the well-fingered card which pro- 
claimed to whom it might concern that he was a member 
in good standing of Chattanooga local No. 31 of The 
Sons & Daughters. This was something like, and a nar- 
row grin split the lengthy visage of Mr. Johnson. He 
introduced himself to an elegantly haberdashed little 
negro who lolled at the curb puffing languidly upon a 
very Turkish cigarette. 

“My name is Mistuh Archibald Johnson,” he proffered. 
“Tse a Son an’ Daughter fum Chattanooga.” 

The Beau Brummel’s hand came out in the grasp of 
mysterious fraternity. “I is Mistuh Florian Slappey, 
Brother Johnson. Ise pleased to meet up with you.” 

“The pleasure is entirely mutual, Brother Slappey. Is 
they a lodge meetin’ to-night?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ else. Is you comin’ in?” 

“Reckon I might as well. Lodge meetin’s is pretty 
near the craziest things I is about.” 

Florian tendered a cigarette which was accepted with 
alacrity. Mr. Slappey was extremely impressed with the 
benevolent expression decorating the newcomer’s face. 
“Just visitin’ down heah?” 
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“Sort: of.” 

“Ain’t aimin’ to remain around, is you?” 

“Tt all depen’s. Maybe so an’ maybe not. If a good 
job should come up an’ shake han’s with me, I might 
assept the introduction.” 

“Jobs; huh—them’s the only things Birmingham ain’t 
full of nothin’ else but.” 

From the belfry sounded a mournful tolling and in- 
stantly there was a chattering surge toward the open 
doors. Archibald and his new-found friend found them- 
selves tightly wedged into the mob and five minutes later 
were far down on one of the. front rows staring at the 
rostrum where sat the diminutive but pompous Isaac 
Gethers, Grand Magnificent High Potentate of the local 
chapter and by his side the acidulous Sis Callie Flukers, 
Most Glorious Potentatess. 

The meeting was called to order, the minutes of the 
previous session read. Then Florian Slappey arose and 
oratorically introduced the visitor from Chattanooga. 
Archibald gave wondering ear to the flowery peroration. 
It was not until his name was mentioned that he quite 
grasped the fact that he was the person of whom Florian 
was speaking. Considering the briefness of their ac- 
‘quaintanceship he considered it remarkable how much 
‘Florian knew about him. None of it was particularly 
accurate, but it afforded excellent oratorical ammunition 
and when Archibald finally arose to present his creden- 
tials to the Grand Magnificent High Potentate he was 
greeted with the thunderous applause reserved for dis- 
tinguished guests. Of a sudden Mr. Johnson’s feelings 
toward Birmingham had undergone a change. He settled 
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back in his seat in dumbfounded amazement that he 
could ever have considered the town cold and friendless. 

“Brother Slappey,”’ he commented, “you suttinly do 
sling a wicked speech.” 

“Oh! I ain’t so wuss, Brother Johnson. I was just 
aimin’ to tell °em who you was.” 

“You told ’em a heap. Fact is, you told me about as 
much as you told them.” 

Archibald settled contentedly in his chair while the 
routine business was transacted. He was enjoying him- 
self thoroughly, and he felt in the atmosphere of the hall 
a peculiar tenseness which informed him that there was 
about to come up a matter of unusual importance. He 
eventually saw a pompous and rather portly gentleman, 
clad in Prince Albert coat and horn-rimmed goggles, 
arise and seek the notice of the Chair; heard the gentle- 
man recognized as Lawyer Evans Chew, and gave ear to 
a mellifluous and excruciatingly verbose oration out of 
which Archibald grasped certain startlingly interesting 
facts. 

These facts adjusted themselves readily enough in the 
acquisitive brain of the visitor. It seemed that a few 
weeks since the lodge had given a blackface minstrel 
show which had netted the gratifying sum of five hun- 
dred and eighteen dollars. This money was standing idle 
in the treasury and, according to Lawyer Chew, it de- 
volved upon the lodge to make proper and charitable 
use of it. Lawyer Chew, it appeared, had become the 
parent of an idea—he formally suggested to the lodge 
that it found and sponsor an orphanage. His suggestion 
met with an outburst of applause. It was adopted im- 
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mediately and unanimously. Within the space of twenty 
minutes all preliminary steps had been taken for the 
launching of the Do Unto Others Orphanage. 

“And now,” proclaimed the Chair, “all we has got to 
do is to-select somebody to run this institution. Havin’ 
only a li’l money we caint staht out payin’ no salary, 
but some gemmun or lady or both has the chance of gittin’ 
?em a good home an’ plenty eatments for brawtus, an’ 
maybe later a li’l cash profit. Does I heah any sugges- 
tions?” 

A dead silence fell upon the multitude. It became 
immediately evident that the gathering had entertained 
vague ideas about the operation of an orphanage, how- 
ever unanimous it was in believing that the sponsoring 
of such an institution would redound to the credit of the 
Order. 

But Lawyer Chew’s interrogation had exerted a pe- 
culiar effect upon the attenuated Mr. Archibald Johnson. 
The gentleman from Chattanooga was straightening 
slowly in his seat. Slowly and rather painfully his brain 
commenced to function. Instinct told him that here was 
an amazingly fortunate concatenation of circumstances. 

In Chattanooga was Mr. Johnson’s bride, a worthy 
widow of whom Mr. Johnson was still quite fond. In 
Birmingham was Mr. Johnson, devoid of work and 
craving the certitude of three meals a day. Here was 


a job which promised home for man and wife and all 


the food their gastronomic impulses demanded. Almost 
before he knew what he was doing Mr. Johnson was on 


- his feet and his peculiarly deep voice was holding the 


audience spellbound. 
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He informed one and all that he was a man of impor- 
tance. He stated that his life had been devoted largely 
to philanthropic work, neglecting to mention that he had 
been always on the receiving end. He impressed his 
hearers with his declaration that salary was no object to 
him whatsoever, and that not only was he willing to un- 
dertake the superintendence of the orphanage but also 
that he would send for his wife who was at that moment 
at their Chattanooga home. 

Having been convinced by Florian’s flowery introduc- 
tion that Archibald was a most desirable person, his elec- 
tion was a mere matter of formality and that night, be- 
wildered but beatific, Archibald indited a letter to his 
wife. 


my dere honybunch: 

I have just been lected souprintendant of the do Unto 
others orphinage wich don’t pay no salry but has a good house 
and three (3) meals a day good eatments so you had better 
come right away and don’t say nothin about me not having 
no job because sometimes the truth not only ain’t nessary but 
also foolish. I sends you my love. 

Yrs. respt. 
MR. ARCHIBALD JOHNSON. 


The three days which followed were filled to overflow- 
ing with labors strange to Archibald. There were com- 
mittee meetings, important conferences and the genuine 
hard work inevitable to the fixing up of the rather dilapi- 
dated structure on Twenty-third street which had been 
obtained at quite nominal rental to house the parentless 
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children. Eventually all preliminary work was com- 
pleted and the superintendent moved in. Sis Callie 
Flukers, chairman of the Visiting Committee, conducted 
a final rigid inspection before turning the establishment 
over to Archibald. 

“When does yo’ wife arrive heah, Brother Johnson?” 

“T’morrow.” 

“Tha’s good—tha’s mighty good. We requires a lady 
to look after these po’ homeless chillun.” 

“You said it, Sis Callie—we sho’ly do need that ve’y 
thing.” 

“T reckon she’s gwine find it ve’y comfortable,” pur- 
sued Sis Callie. ‘The cook which we has got fo’ you is 
a good one. In fact she’s the one cook in Bummingham 
that there ain’t no other better than. The house is fixed 
up nice an’ we is all set, but it seems like they is some- 
thin’ missin’.” 

Archibald shook his head. ‘‘No’m, they ain’t nothin’ 
lackin’. Things coul’n’t be mo’ puffect.” 

“Just the same, seems like ev’ything ain’t right. 
Lemme see—” She paused for a moment and then her 
face brightened. “I know what it is.” 

“What?” - 

“Chillun.” 

“Says which?” 

“Chillun. We has got an orphanage but we ain’t got 
no orphans.” 

“Dawg gone if you ain’t right. I ’clare to goodness, 
Sis Callie, if you ain’t the observinest woman. I prob’ly 
never would of noticed that.” 

Sis Callie flushed with pleasure. ‘Takes a lady to see 
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things, Brother Johnson. It seems to me like we had 
better git some orphans—” 

Archibald extended a restraining hand. “Nemmin’ 
troublin’ yo’se’f too much, Sis Callie. It woul’n’t be dig- 
nifried fo’ us to go out drummin’ up business nohow.” 

But Sis Callie was unconvinced. ‘Cain’t have no 
orphanage ’thout orphans. Does none come in, us goes 
an’ gits ’em.” 

She departed determinedly. Archibald retired to his. 
private office where he gave mournful thought to Miss 
Flukers’ edict. 

Archibald was not at all in favor of having children 
in the orphanage. He understood well enough that the 
place had been started upon a shoestring and that the 
original five hundred and eighteen dollars could not last 
forever. Children, he knew, were notoriously enthusi- 
astic eaters and, so far as he could see, the Do Unto 
Others Orphanage possessed no source of income. 

“Somethin’ seems to tell me,” he mused, “that a bunch 
of orphans is just nachelly gwine play hell with this 
place.” 

He ate his midday meal in solitary state. At four 
o’clock he was at the exit gates of the Terminal Station 
to meet the Chattanooga train. Eventually the train 
rolled under the shed and choked protestingly to a halt. 
Immediately appeared a stream of tired and grimy pas- 
sengers. And then, mounting the long flight of steps 
leading up from the gloomy passageway beneath the 
tracks, he glimpsed Queen Esther Johnson, his bride of 
a month. 

Even the low visibility of her complexion in the gloom 
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of the passageway did not dim the surge of pleasure 
which permeated Archibald at sight of his ample wife. 
Truth to tell, his conscience had hurt somewhat since his 
nuptial day by reason of his failure to contribute even 
a minute portion of the family income. Now, he knew, 
all would be changed. He had become a man of position 
and influence, holding an office at the helm of a new 
eleemosynary corporation. He was in a position to pro- 
vide Queen Esther with three meals per diem, seven 
diems per week, and he figured that she could if neces- 
sary annex a position in one of the pretentious homes on 
Milner Heights or Mountain Terrace. 

He noticed solicitously that Queen Esther seemed un- 
duly weary. He noticed, too, something else— 

In the immediate wake of his bride came a procession; 
a parade which disturbed him vaguely with a premoni- 
tion of disaster. The head of the procession was a girl 
about eleven years of age, her pigtails standing out stiff 
and straight despite the rigors of a five-hour railroad 
journey. Clinging to her hand was a boy of perhaps 
five. Clustered around them were three other children 
of in-between ages. Even as Queen Esther came through 
the gate and permitted herself to be enfolded in the 
skinny but ardent arms of her spouse, Archibald found 
his eyes focussed apprehensively upon the five exceed- 
ingly dark-complexioned children who stood staring 
somewhat insolently upon the tableau. 

He tried to ignore their inspection. He took his wife 
by the arm. “Le’s go, honey. Us requires to git home.” 

She turned embarrassedly toward the younger set. 
“C’mon, orphans,” she commanded. 


mat 
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Archibald frowned. ‘What’s them words you says 
with yo’ mouf?” 

“T says fo’ them orphans to come on.” 

“Them whiches?” 

“Orphans.” 

“Hmm! Fo’ them to come on with who?” 

“Ts.” 

“Flow come them to foller us?” 

Queen Esther flashed a bit of indignation. ‘“Ain’t you 
done wrote me that yo’ orphanage di’n’t have no chillun 
inzite” 

“Yeh, but—” 

“Well, I brung you five. Does you reckon I craves 
to see the Do Unto Others fail just ’cause they ain’t no 
orphans handy?” 

Mr. Johnson was not particularly impressed by this 
exhibition of his wife’s affectionate thought of him. Too, 
he had a disturbing hunch that all had not been told. 
“Looks to me,” he growled, “like you went an’ busted a 
good record. Up ’til now we was the on’y orphanage in 
the world which wasn’t all runnin’ over with orphans.” 

“Shuh!” negatived Queen Esther, “that ain’t got a lick 
of sense to it. Besides, this is different.” 

Archibald chartered a seagoing hack into which the 
congregation jammed itself. Somehow, Queen Esther’s 
advent was not the auspicious occasion which Mr. John- 
son had fondly anticipated and before they traveled four 
blocks he was convinced that her selection of orphans 
for the Do Unto Others was signally unfortunate. The 
chiefest offender was a lad of nine who early discovered 
that Archibald was goosey and proceeded then to cause 
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that gentleman much spasmodic misery by suddenly in- 
serting a finger in his direction with an accompanying 
and startling sucking noise of the lips. Mr. Johnson 
forebore as long as possible, then seized the offending 
youngster by the shoulder. 

“Cullud boy, listen at me. One more time you gooses 
me an’ you suddenly becomes ain’t.” 

Queen Esther became hard. ‘Leave Jonah be,” she 
insisted. “He ain’t harmin’ you.” 

“Huh! Maybe he ain’t, but he’s sho’ Lawd fixin’ to 
harm hisse’f.” 

They attained the orphanage. Somewhat doubtfully 
Archibald conducted the juveniles to the dormitory and 
turned them loose. Then he closeted himself with Queen 
Esther. 

“Now, woman—sposin’ you ’splain—an’ ’splain tho’- 
ough.” 

Queen Esther had the grace to flush a pale lavender. 
“Ain’t nothin’ fo’ you to git so persnickety about, 
honey.” 

“Which ain’t?” 

“Bout them chillun.” 

“How come yer to bring ’em with you?” 

“Well”— awkwardly—“they’s a long story hangin’ 
on that, an’ I reckon I better staht at the begin- 


nin’.” 

“Veh—an’ go th’ough to the end.” 

“Fust off,” said Queen Esther earnestly, “you caint 
say I di’n’t tell you I had been ma’ied befo’.” 


“You tol’? me that. Also that you an’ Andiron got 
divorced.” 
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“Uh-huh—entirely away fum each other. Well, when 
Andiron lef’ me he also lef’ them chillun.” 

“Oh, my Gawd—them chillun is Andiron’s?” 

“Also mine.” 

“You had them chillun when you was maied to 
Andiron?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Golly! That suttinly was thoughtless of you.” 

“Don’t seem like to me you has got any kick com> 
iba eee 

“Huh! I ma’ies me a secon’-hand wife an’ a ready- 
made fambly. How come, woman, you didn’t mention 
them kids befo’?” 

“Well,” confessed Mrs. Johnson, “they soht of slipped 
my mem’ry.” 

“You is the absent-mindest woman. .. .” A horrible 
thought smote him. “Is them all?” 

“Mm-hmm! I reckon so. An’ they ain’t, no need of 
you gittin’ mad, Archibald, just ’cause I went an’ had 
me some chillun. Seems like you ought to be thankful 
that you has got you a job which makes it so easy to 
take care of ’em. What you reckon would happen to 
yo’ orphanage was it not to git no orphans? Just close 
up on you, tha’s what. ’Stead of bein’ sore at me, you 
ought to be sayin’ much obliged.” 

“Sure I ought,” he answered caustically, ‘‘an I reckon 
I ought to send a testimony to Andiron Hollings on 
account of him bein’ thoughtful enough to go off an’ 
leave them fo’ me to look after. I might’s well tell you 
now as later, Mis’ Johnson, that you has done th’owed 
me down. When I made ma’iage with you I was willin’ 
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fo’ bofe of us to git jobs of wuk . . . but I never aimed 
to raise yo’ fust husban’s chillun. An’ fum what I has 
saw of ’em I hope to gosh they takes after him.” 

The night which ensued was filled with sad and serious 
thought for the superintendent of the Do Unto Others 
Orphanage. “They ain’t but two things I can do,” he 
concluded, “‘an’ bofe of ’em is wrong.” 

It was patent that he could not disclose the relation- 
ship of the children to his wife. Obviously it was his cue 
to admit them to the institution as orphans, and Queen 
Esther assured him earnestly that she had trained them 
well in that respect. Of that Archibald was not entirely 
convinced. He was not convinced, in fact, that these 
particular children could be well trained to anything. 
The more he saw of them the more firmly he became 
convinced that Queen Esther’s divorced husband must 
have been a close relation to His Satanic Majesty. Their 
capacity for mischief was limitless and their joy in his 
discomfiture absolutely unholy. 

There was little leaven to his misery in the fact that 
Queen Esther was fully cognizant of her offsprings’ short- 
comings. She wielded the rod well and often but they 
seemed to thrive upon it, and the dawning of each day 
held forth only promise of terror to the harassed gen- 
tleman. 

The day after their arrival he duly entered them as 
orphans and derived some pleasure from the acclaim 
with which they were hailed by the members of the Or- 


-phanage Committee. Fortunately, few questions were 


asked and those were answered with proper discretion. 
And then, when it seemed that Archibald’s cup of life 
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could not stand another drop of misery, a new trouble 
presented itself. 

Queen Esther’s five children were colossal eaters and 
Sis Callie Flukers reported that the original five hundred 
and eighteen dollars with which the institution had been 
founded was being rapidly depleted. Archibald saw him- 
self faced now with the care of a wife and five orphans 
—and no orphanage to house them in. Whereupon he 
called into play a faculty hitherto unsuspected and went 
out to canvass for subscriptions. 

Due either to his rather ingratiating personality or to 
the enthusiasm with which The Sons & Daughters of I 
Will Arise had grasped the dignity of sponsoring an or- 
phanage, he found the task absurdly easy. With the 
assistance of Lawyer Chew, Sis Callie and Florian Slap- 
pey he organized a system of contributing memberships. 
His first step was to honor five wealthy colored gentle- 
men by inducing each to undertake the support of one 
orphan. Others he assessed twenty-five cents a week, 
making himself the collector. Within three weeks finan- 
cial trouble had fairly well disappeared and the orphan- 
age was paying dividends. Archibald patted himself on 
the back. 

“Finance is the expertest thing I’m in,” he confided to 
Queen Esther one evening, when the children were safe 
in bed. “In fact if it wasn’t fo’ them brats of your’n, 
I’d quit this job right now.” 

“An’ do what?” she queried. 

“Wuk fo’ Lawyer Chew.” 

“How come you to git the idea you could wuk fo’ 
him?” 
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Mr. Johnson expanded pridefully. ‘He done tol’ me 
I was a genus. On’y this afternoon he requested that 
I should leave off wukkin’ fo’ the orphanage an’ take 
cha’ge of his collection department. Fifteen dollars a 
week guarantee, an’ commissions.” 

Queen Esther was impressed. ‘“Goshamighty, Archi- 
bald—that sho’ly sounds elegant. What did you tell 
him?” 

“Tol him I’d think it over. An’ the mo’ I thinks it 
over the profaner I gits. I suttinly ain’t never gwine git 
a chance at no better job than that.” 

Two days later Lawyer Chew pressed Archibald for a 
decision. The erudite attorney saw the collection powers 
of the stranger and was genuinely eager to secure his 
services. Mournfully, Archibald rejected the offer. 

“T has dedicated my life to them sweet darlings which 
I has got under my charge, Lawyer Chew—an’ I reckon 
they ain’t no incumbency upon me to git out into com- 
mercial wuk.” 

“T’ll make it eighteen a week.” 

“No,” sadly. ‘“N’r neither twenty.” 

Lawyer Chew was patently disappointed. “Just re- 
member, Brother Johnson, the offer remains open.” 

Archibald promised to remember. ‘No chance of me 
forgettin’,” he reflected miserably. “Ev’y time I looks 
at them kids I thinks about the swell job they is keepin’ 
me fum.” 

A staggerer was put up to Archibald a short time after 
that when a worthy widow attempted to enter her foster- 
child in the orphanage. Archibald explained to the 
executive committee that the funds were inadequate to 
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the expansion of their work and it was agreed that for 
the present five orphans were a sufficiency. Mr. Johnson 
breathed easier that night but he was oppressed by the 
presentiment that luck could not continue to break his 
way. 

“Somethin’ fierce is gwine happen,” he informed his 
wife, ‘‘an’ when it does Ise gwine be the pusson it hap- 
pens to.” 

But convinced as he was that something was about to 
happen with himself as the happenee, he was not quite 
attuned to the force of the blow which did eventually 
fall. The catastrophe occurred one Thursday afternoon 
while Archibald was marketing on Fourth avenue. His 
optimism had recently been re-born and he had brought 
himself to the belief that matters might not become any 
worse. He was whistling when he returned home. As 
he entered the front door something in the chill atmos- 
phere of the building smote him. Involuntarily he shud- 
dered. Without knowing that he was doing it—he 
walked on his toes. 

He gently opened the door of his private office, and 
there he visioned a picture of ill luck. 

A gentleman was seated in the swivel chair before his 
golden oak desk. He was an exceedingly large person 
with a complexion of unrelieved ebony and an expression 
of intransigent hardness. Nor was there any question 
of the fact that the stranger was perfectly at home: he 
leaned back in the chair and cocked his enormous feet 
upon Archibald’s very best and newest blotting pad. 
Two or three documents were ruthlessly kicked to the 
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floor by the invasion of the ample hoofs and there the 
newcomer disdainfully permitted them to remain. 

Archibald stood motionless in the doorway, staring in 
petrified amazement at this human omen of calamity. 
The stranger, without moving his feet, turned his bullet 
head and surveyed the superintendent of the Do Unto 
Others Orphanage. 

“Well,” came the announcement in most positive tones, 
“theah’s me.” 

Archibald opened his lips but speech was not forth- 
coming. His head bobbed slowly about on top of the 
long, skinny neck. It was the other man who again 
punctured the silence. 

“Ain’t you got no words of welcome, Archibald?” 

Mr. Johnson choked, spluttered and finally—‘Who- 
who you is?” 

Came a diabolical chuckle: “Ise a new orphan.” 

“You is a which?” 

“A new orphan or somethin’. Ise come to visit aroun’ 
with you awhile.” 3 

Indignation was slowly usurping the place which terror 
had held in Archibald’s mind. “You says words, big 
boy, but they don’t mean nothin’. What your name is?” 

The other gave answer—his simple pronouncement 
filling Archibald with a foreboding of sudden and com- 
plete extinction. 

“Andiron Hollings.” 

Fortunately a kitchen chair stood handy, else the seat 
of Archibald’s pants would have kissed the floor. His 
_ jaw dropped and eyeballs seemed about to pop from 
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the colorado maduro face. ‘“Andiron Hollings! Sweet 
swimmin’ goldfish!” 

Andiron chuckled. ‘You don’t seem so ve’y salubri- 
ated to see me, Archibald.” 

“H-h-how come you to be heah?” 

The big man shrugged. “Di’n’t have no job n’r no 
place to go so I come heah to live with you.” 

“Heah?” In horror. 

“Not no place else.” 

“With me an’ yo’ ex-wife?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“My Lawdy! That ain’t decent.” 

“Maybe not—but it’s easy, an’ easy livin’ is the fondest 
thing I’m of.” 

For a few moments there was nothing to be heard but 
silence. The grim potentialities of the situation had 
Archibald out on his feet. The harassed superintendent 
emitted a wail of protest. 

“You cain’t stay aroun’ heah. You jes’ nachelly 
cain’t.” 

The smile departed Andiron’s lips and he delivered an 
ultimatum. 

“Cain’t don’t mean nothin’ to me. I does. An’ fur- 
thermo’ you don’t say nothin’ about who I is an’ you 
keeps right on sayin’ it. I has looked things over, 
Mistuh Archibald Johnson, an’ I knows just where you 
gits off at. You ain’t no espert orphaner an’ plus that 
you has got yo’ own chillun-in-law residin’ in the Do Unto 
Others. Minute you stahts cuttin’ up any fumadiddles 
aroun’ where I is at, I goes befo’ the Board an’ tells them 
how they has been done. Come me to do that you had 
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better leave Bumminham sudden an’ travel fast, ’cause 
once they gits their han’s on you they ain’t gwine leave 
nothin’—not even a echo.” : 

Archibald was aghast. He scarce heard the bedlam 
which broke loose suddenly outside the door, and it was 
not until the panels swung back and the littlest child 
burst howling into the room vindictively pursued by little 
Jonah that he realized anything untoward was occurring. 

Jonah, it seemed, was enjoying himself hugely. He 
had captured a black and yellow spider which he tied 
to a string and with this was attempting—with amazing 
success—to terrify his smallest brother. The screaming 

pair circled the private office. But the effect upon 
Andiron was soothing. That mammoth gentleman slowly 
lowered his feet from the desk, waited until Jonah swung 
within range, and immediately plastered the flat of his 
hand against a certain portion of Jonah’s anatomy. 
Jonah catapulted. 

“Leave off scarin’ yo’ bubber,” growled Andiron. 

Jonah rose meekly. ‘‘Yes, Papa,” said he. 

“Git out,” ordered Mr. Hollings. 

“A’right, Papa.” 

As the door closed behind them Archibald turned 
more respectful eyes upon his unwelcome guest. “Golly! 
does they min’ you like that, Andiron?” 

“Uh-huh. Or even mo’ so.” 

‘“‘An’ if you remains aroun’ heah, does you agree to 
wallop ’em all once in awhile—specially Jonah?” 

“Reckon so—when I ain’t busy.” 

Archibald made the best of a hopelessly bad bargain. 
He extended the hand of welcome. “Boy! you has got 
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you a job. I always knowed there wasn’t no cloud which 
di’n’t have silver trimmin’s.” . 

But despite the fact that Andiron promised to bring 
surcease from the hazing to which Archibald had long 
been subjected from his wife’s children, his presence in 
the orphanage produced a status which was fraught with 
danger. In the first place, the children persisted in ad- 
dressing him as Papa. Mr. Johnson knew that sooner 
or later the Board would hear of that, and then— 

“Cain’t you make ’em quit it?” 

“Nossuh.” Andiron shook his head determinedly. “I 
ain’t aimin’ fo’? my own chillun not to call me such.” 

“But if any one fin’s it out?” 

“Tha’s yo’ hahd luck.” 

Archibald retired for a siege of thought. He had been 
thinking entirely too much of late and found his brain 
fatigued. But now, when trouble was at its worst, the 
gray matter did not refuse to function. Twenty minutes 
later he emerged smiling. He repaired immediately to 
the residence of Sis Callie Flukers. When he returned 
the cares of the universe seemed to have been lifted from 
his shoulders. He summoned his wife and her ex-husband 
into conference. 

“I has just been makin’ talk with Sis Callie and two 
other members of the Board,” he announced. “I 
’splained to them that an awful good friend of mine fum 
Chattanooga named Andiron Hollings was willin’ to wuk 
at the orphanage fo’ just his keep. An’ I said—” 

“T ain’t willin’ to wuk nowhere fo’ nothin’,” interrupted 
Mr. Hollings. 

“Hush yo’ mouf an’ listen. I ’splained to them that 
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orphans had a pretty hahd time anyway, not havin’ no 
Papa n’r neither Mamma, an’ so it seemed like they was 
entitled to bofe. So we ’greed that all you has got to do 
heah, Andiron, is to be the official Papa. That fixes it 
so when folks heahs them callin’ you such they don’t 
think nothin’ on’y how cute it is.” 

Andiron’s eyes opened in amazement. “You fixed it 
so that I gits a job bein’ the Papa of my own chillun?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Boy!” complimented Mr. Hollings, “I hands it to 
you that what you has got in yo’ haid is brains.” 

“In my business,” commented Archibald, not without 
a hint of pessimism, ‘a feller has got to.” 

The advent of Andiron complicated matters consider- 
ably, but at least there was no denying that he made an 
excellent controller for the hitherto highly obstreperous 
children. In his presence they were meek and docile. 
So, too, to a certain extent, was Queen Esther. 

At that, Archibald did not feel entirely at ease regard- 
ing the personnel of his household. To all intents and 
- purposes he was an outsider. There was the little family 
circle, with Archibald merely holding down the job of 
husband to his guest’s ex-wife. He experienced sharp 
_twinges of jealousy and apprehension whenever he saw 
_ them together. He was genuinely fond of Queen Esther 
and while he felt that she had done him a mean trick 
by previously becoming the mother of his orphans, he 
had thought now for nothing save that he could not fail 
to suffer by contrast with the Gargantuan Andiron. 

It was a situation which was charged with dynamite. 
Blessed as Archibald was with a philosophy permitting 
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him to let the worries of the morrow take care of them- 
selves, he found that the prospect of an inevitable show- 
down could not be avoided. 

Members of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise 
actively interested in the welfare of the Do Unto Others 
Orphanage, were delighted with the official father, but 
their enthusiasm failed to communicate itself to Archi- 
bald. Mr. Johnson was exceedingly peeved by the ear- 
nestness with which his wife’s husband did nothing. 
Once—and once only—Archibald essayed to put Andiron 
to useful employment. 

“Wuk? Me wuk? Huh! You speak foolishment.” 

“But, Andiron—” 

“Don’t but me, Useless. I earns my keep by not 
tellin’ folks what a faker you is palmin’ off these chillun 
as orphans.” 

“But they is yo’ chillun, ain’t they?” 

“Yeh, an’ also I is their father. An’ as such I keeps 
my job of seein’ that they is took care of right.” 

After a few weeks, however, continued inactivity 
palled upon the official papa. He fell into the habit of 
hanging around Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & 
Billiard Parlor where he bet recklessly and unsuccess- 
fully—with Archibald’s money—upon his chances at 
Kelly pool. Mr. Johnson’s remonstrance fell upon deaf 
ears. “I cain’t always lose, can I?” queried Andiron. 

“Seems like you can.” 

“Shuh! You don’t know nothin’ an’ you talks about 
it all the time.” 

“Florian Slappey says you shoot rotten.” 

“He did?” 
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“Uh-huh.” 

“To-night I shows him up. Lend me two dollars to 
play him with.” 

Much argument ensued, but the official father pre- 
vailed: such debates were indulged in by Archibald only 
as a matter of principle. 

In only one respect did those hectic days afford him 
any measure of comfort. Queen Esther, never particu- 
larly enamored of Andiron, was becoming more than a 
little annoyed by his presence. She discussed lengthily 
and earnestly with her present husband ways and means 
for disposing of Mr. Hollings, but their plans led no- 
where. It appeared that Andiron was anchored in the 
orphanage. ‘‘An’ if us ever puts him out,” mourned 
Queen Esther, “he tells what he knows.” 

They decided to let matters drift, realizing that sooner 
or later the decision would be taken from their hands. 
_ The crisis arrived sooner than anticipated and in a man- 
ner which boded ill for Archibald. 

It was on a Thursday when Sis Callie headed a dele- 
gation upon a tour of inspection. In that delegation was 
the Reverend Plato Tubb of the First African M. E. 
Church, the Reverend Arlandas Sipsey, Mrs. Lustisha. 
Atcherson and two or three other personages whose no- 
tions of right and wrong were firmly established. 

Unfortunately Archibald and Queen Esther were out 
at the moment of their arrival else the disaster might 
have been postponed. Sis Callie strutted through the 
hallway and into the office. She threw open the door 
_ and then a shrill exclamation of protest spilled from be- 
tween her lips. 
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The scene which greeted her eyes was not one which 
well became an orphanage. Seated around a small table 
were five shirt-sleeved colored gentlemen. Andiron was 
dealing and only he and Florian Slappey remained in this 
particular pot, which, from the interest shown by the 
other three, was one of vast importance. Little Jonah 
Hollings was an absorbed spectator. 

“Poker!” shrilled Sis Callie. ‘Leave off playin’ this 
instant, Mistuh Hollings.” 

Andiron did not even vouchsafe her a glance. More 
than thirty dollars was in the pot. In front of Florian 
were three eights and a hole card. Andiron’s hole card 
was a six of spades and he had on the table a five, a 
seven and the fourth eight. All of them were spades. 
Such a situation yielded to no visiting delegation. 

Mr. Hollings flipped a jack to Florian, ignorant of the 
fact that by doing so he completed Mr. Slappey’s eagerly 
sought full house. He gave himself an ace of spades, 
filling his flush. 

“Bets a dollar,” tempted Florian. 

“An’ a dollar.” 

“Dollar mo’.” 

Sis Callie made a frantic grab for the cards, and 
Andiron prisoned her wrist. 

“Nother dollar,” said he. 

“This is disgraceful,” shrieked the outraged Sister. 

“°Tain’t half as disgraceful as what happens to 
you if you don’t lay offen these cards,” growled And- 
iron. 

Florian tossed two more yellow ones into the golden 
pot. “Up one,” he commented nonchalantly. 
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The worthy reverends were frankly interested as 
Andiron called. 

“Got you locked,” grinned Mr. Slappey cheerfully. 
“Eights full over jacks.” 

The bankrupt Andiron rose and Mited balefully upon 
the visitors. “Jinxed me, tha’s what you done. Git 
out.” 

“Tse chairman of the Committee—” started Sis Callie, 
but Mr. Hollings was in no mood for argument. 

“Git out of this house befo’ I th’ows you out!” 

They got. And they didn’t stop until the Executive 
Committee of the Do Unto Others Orphanage was assem- 
bled in fiery session. A full and graphic report of the 
outrage was furnished and then Archibald was sum- 
moned. Into his horrified ears was poured the tale of 
Andiron’s transgression. 

“So we orders you to discha’ge this man immediate,” 
finished the irate Sis Callie. 

“But, Sis Callie—” 

“There ain’t no use argifyin’, Brother Johnson. Out 
Andiron goes.” 

Shaking his head miserably Archibald staggered from 
the room. He gloomed down Eighteenth street. 

Archibald’s cosmic scheme had been cruelly jolted and 
Mr. Johnson found himself shaking hands with disaster. 
He was sure of two things: the first was that he had to 
discharge Andiron and the second was that he didn’t 
dare. 

He unfolded his troubles to Queen Esther but found 
small solace in the fact that she became even more de- 
pressed than he. In desperation they conferred with 
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the cause of all their trouble. Andiron heard them 
through readily enough, and, when they finished, de- 
livered his verdict. 

“Ain’t goin’.” 

“You got to.” 

“Sayin’ I got to don’t make me go.” 

“They has done fired you.” 

“Hmph! Tha’s fo’ you to worry about. You got to fix 
it up some way, ’cause I informs you right now that does 
I go, I tells ev’ything about them chillun bein’ yours-in- 
law, an’ then I reckon what is gwine happen to you will 
be a-plenty.” 

Archibald pleaded passionately—and futilely. “I re- 
mains where I is at,” snapped Andiron. ‘Now leave me 
be.” 

Archibald stared at him with unrelieved hatred. Then 
he rose and started abruptly for the door. Andiron’s 
curiosity was aroused. ‘Where you goin’, Archibald?” 

“Tse goin’ down to see Lawyer Chew; tha’s where.” 

“Shuh! Does you try to git funny with me you won’t 
need no lawyer—you’ll need an undertaker.” 

Mr. Johnson departed thoughtfully. His mind had 
leaped toward Lawyer Chew because of that person’s 
continued insistence that Archibald come to work for him. 
Now it appeared that Chew’s legal learning might come in 
handy in this direst of all predicaments. He made his 
way down Eighteenth street and into the roar and bustle 
of Darktown’s heart. He entered the Penny Prudential 
Bank Building and ascended to the eighth floor where a 
gilt sign informed him that he stood at the threshold of 
Lawyer Evans Chew’s suite. 
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Ten minutes later the harassed and unhappy gentle- 
man was pouring his multitudinous troubles into the sym- 
pathetic ear of the attorney. Chew listened attentively, 
rocking back and forth in his swivel chair, Prince Albert 
coat flipped back, thumbs locked in the armholes of his 
white vest, eyes staring fixedly through enormous horn- 
rimmed goggles. 

And finally Archibald’s tale of woe was completed. His 
voice droned off pitifully and he leaned forward to catch 
the words of hope—or knell o’ doom—which were about 
to fall from the lips of this man of law. At length Chew 
spoke. 

“After the most careful an’ judicial reflection an’ cogi- 
tation upon this heah matter, it ‘pears to me that so far 
as yo’ household is concerned at, Mistuh Andiron Hol- 
lings is kind of unnecessary.” 

“Hot dam! Brother—you spoke a mouthful that 
time.” 

““Also it seems like there must be somethin’ which can 
be done.” 

“Hallelujah!” 

“But,” finished the lawyer, “I don’t believe there is.” 

Archibald collapsed like a punctured balloon. ‘Not 
nothin’?” he queried piteously. “Not even one lil’ some- 
thin’?” 

Chew rose and struck his most pompous attitude. 
“Bout all I can do right now, Brother Johnson, is to 
take this matter under adwisement an’ see what recourse 
an’ salisfraction you can get under the laws which has 
been enacted by the legislators of this noble an’ sov’eign 
State of Alabama. Lemme see—” he reached for paper 
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and pencil. ‘Yo’ wife an’ her husban’ gotten their di- 
vorce in Gadsden, Alabama?” 

“Yassuh.” 

“How long ago?” 

“?Most a yeah.” 

“Then she moved to Chattanooga?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

‘An’ Andiron?” 

“He moved all over the country lookin’ fo’ a soft spot. 
He done found it heah.” 

Lawyer Chew bowed his client from the door. “An’ I 
understand,” said he, “that if I extricutes you fum this 
predicament, you is willin’ to quit orphanin’ an’ come to 
wuk fo’ me?” 

“Brother Chew, if’n you gits me out of this ’thout no 
fun’ral chimes I does anythin’ you says an’ I does it con- 
stant.” 

The days which followed were dark and anxious ones 
for the perturbed Archibald. Committee members 
buzzed like flies about the orphanage. Andiron, know- 
ing that he had precipitated trouble, glowered and sulked 
and waited for the inevitable blow to fall—grimly deter- 
mined that the official ax would decapitate others beside 
himself. Acting under advice of Lawyer Chew, Brother 
Johnson maintained an attitude of rigid—if terrified— 
aloofness; ignoring the exhortations of Sis Callie and the 
silent menace of Mr. Hollings. 

Lawyer Chew left Birmingham for two days. When 
he returned his expression was decorated with a trium- 
phant smile. He summoned Archibald. 
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“Brother Johnson,” he announced, “I has fixed things 
elegant.” 

“Honest?” 

“Cross my heart an’ hope to die. T’-morrow night I 
gits a special meeting of the Executive Committee of The 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise an’ also the committee 
in charge of the Do Unto Others Orphanage. I craves 
that you an’ Mis’ Johnson attend, an’ I also commands 
that you git Andiron to that meetin’.” 

“Huh!” answered Archibald, “that last is easy. And- 
iron is gwine ’tend that meetin’ to see that I don’t put 
nothin’ over on him.” 

Despite the effervescent enthusiasm of his legally 
learned friend, Mr. Johnson spent an anxious day. His 
prophecy of Andiron’s willingness to attend proved well 
founded. But just before their departure for the meet- 
ing place that night, they received a telephone call from 
Lawyer Chew. 

“Bring them chillun with you, Archibald.” 

“Which chillun?” 

“Queen Esther an’ Andiron’s.” 

SCAT?” 

“Ev’y last one.’ 

Archibald didn’t relish the i but he obeyed. The 
quintet of near-orphans, all stiff and starched, filed into 
the hall ahead of the parental cavalcade. The committee 
seated them on a rostrum where all who wished might 
stare. 

Also on the rostrum were Lawyer Chew, master of © 
Ceremonies; Isaac Gethers, Sis Callie Flukers and 
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Florian Slappey, secretary of the Order. Archibald sat 
uneasily at one end of the family line; Andiron held the 
other, trying his best to look less uncomfortable than he 
felt. 

Lawyer Chew rose. He started slowly; sonorously. 

“Brethren an’ Sister’n, I comes befo’ you to-night to 
impart some information which has came to me th’oo de- 
vious channels et cetera. An’ I ain’t gwine beat no bushes, 
but come straight to the point. 

“Feller members of this grand, noble an’ magnificent 
order, you sees befo’ you a strange an’ also peculiar 
fambly. On the right sits the husband of Queen Esther 
Johnson which is named Mistuh Johnson. On the left”— 
he paused dramatically—‘“sits Mistuh Andiron Hollings 
which Mis’ Johnson used to be married to. In between, 
Brethren an’ Sistern, you are beholdin’ the chillun of 
Queen Esther Johnson an’ Andiron Hollings!” 

A chorused gasp. Archibald’s eyes popped wide with 
horror. He grew rigid in his chair and cast a single de- 
spairing glance toward the window. 

Lawyer Evans Chew was throwing him down; throw- 
ing him down hard. Somehow he had mistrusted the 
lawyer from the first, but this was treachery of the 
rankest sort. He struggled to speak, but the words 
rattled dryly in his throat. As from a distance he 
heard the mellifluous flow of words from Lawyer Chew: 

“__we has all been the victims of a colossus swindle,” 
the spokesman was saying. ‘Not on’y me an’ you an’ 
you an’ you, but one among us mo’ than any others. I 
takes pleasure, ladies an’ gemmun, in pointing out an’ 
designating to you the honorable, noble, upright, elegant, 
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magnificent, philanthropic, superb gentleman who has 
been the mostest victim of this improsition: Mistuh 
Archibald Johnson, will you please arise?” 

The bewildered Archibald staggered weakly to his feet. 
He was greeted by a thin trickle of applause. 

“Consider the magnificent efforts an’ noble fortitude 
of this saintly creature,” perorated Lawyer Chew. ‘“Run- 
nin’ an’ orphanage ’thout no orphans, he brings five down 
fum another town just to keep our place fum bein’ 
laughed at. Then their real Papa comes along an’ just 
because he is such a wonderful gemmun Mistuh Johnson 
does not kick him out immediate, but allows him to re- 
main an’ take care of his own chillun.” 

The audience was staring raptly at the family group, 
struggling to adjust itself to the bizarre situation. 

As for Archibald, he was commencing to understand 
that he had done Lawyer Evans Chew a rank injustice. 
The strategy of the man of law was now striking home; 
he realized that Lawyer Chew was laying down a barrage 
of facts. Everything the attorney was saying carried the 
ring of truth and impressiveness, even to his protestations 
of Archibald’s altruism. Once again the spellbinder’s 
basso profundo reverberated through the hall. 

“‘Mistuh Johnson has done us proud, but while he was 
doin’ so, he was bein’ done by Mistuh Andiron Hollings 
which he puts his trust in. Mistuh Hollings was proddin’ 
him on an’ on, an’ it has fin’ly proved out that it’s a long 
worm which ain’t got no turnin’. We has assembled heah 
in solemn concave to notifry Mistuh Hollings that the 
hour has came fo’ him to git—an’ stay got.” 

All eyes were focused with open hostility upon the be- 
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wildered Andiron. That person had shrunk perceptibly. 
Lawyer Chew had robbed his sails of wind, his bandolier 
of ammunition. 

“T goes on to tell you,’’ pursued Chew, “that I has 
looked into this matter pussonally. I returned recently 
fum the city of Gadsden, where at Brother Hollings and 
Sister Queen Esther used to live. I visited the Co’t an’ 
inspected the records of their divorce, an’ I holds in my 
hand”— he produced a legal-looking document from an 
inner pocket—“an attested an’ authentic copy of the 
official divorce decree which separated them one fum 
each other.” He faced about. “You five chillun,” he 
snapped, “stan’ up!” 

They stood. Chew moved across to the cringing And- 
iron and waved in his face the decree of divorce. 

“Accordin’ to this divorce decree,” he boomed, “not 
on’y is Queen Esther relieved of bein’ Andiron’s wife, but 
also the Co’t awarded the custody of these five chillun 
to Mistuh Hollings!” 

A slow smile appeared on the lips of Archibald John- 
son. A warm glow suffused his heart and he and his 
wife exchanged smiles of delighted amazement. 

“Mistuh Andiron Hollings,” said the lawyer loudly, 
“T is now declaring that the Do Unto Others Orphan- 
age is in the hands of a receiver, an’ I heahby appoints 
you the receiver. What you receives is these five chillun 
an’ I wahns you that does you not take care of ’em an’ 
support ’em, I is gwine have you put in jail fo’ contempt 
of co’t.” 

Andiron groped miserably for his hat. He motioned to 
his children and as he staggered from the stage amid a 
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salvo of hisses, the quintet filed docilely after him. Chew 
turned his head. 

“Mistuh Archibald Johnson,” he spoke, ‘stan’ up.” 

Archibald stood and instantly a tidal wave of applause 
broke upon his ears. He discovered suddenly that he 
was a very great man indeed. He heard the triumphant 
voice of Lawyer Evans Chew: 

“Befo’ definitely an’ fin’ly closing up the affairs of the 
Do Unto Others Orphanage,” Chew was saying, “I wishes 
to suggest that we give a risin’ vote of thanks an’ ’precia- 
tion to Brother Johnson. An’ in case you asks me why, I 
splains to you—” A broad smile decorated his chocolate 
countenance, and he paused dramatically. 

“Brethren an’ Sister’n, we are forever indebted to 
Brother Johnson because he has established a world’s rec- 
ord fo’ The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. I asks 
you, folks, has you ever before heard of any one doin’ 
what this man has done fo’ us—has you ever before heard 
of operatin’ an orphanage in which ev’y orphan received 
the pussonal lovin’ care of his own father an’ mother?” 
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E was a stranger and they took him in—speedily 

H and efficiently. Whereupon, finding himself in 

the throes of an untimely and exceedingly em- 

barrassing financial drought, Rutherford Pratt made the 

discovery that his Amazonian landlady was not so very 

hard to look upon, provided the look came from the 
tummy and not from the heart. 

Cravanette was a statuesque lady of the impressionistic 
school. The impression she created was of a female 
mountain. She was famous in Birmingham’s Darktown 
for the inequability of her temper, her protracted maid- 
enhood and her financial stability. Too, she was reputed 
to be a culinary artist of parts, which perhaps accounted 
for the popularity of her boarding house. Certainly there 
was little else about the lady to inspire any young man 
with an enthusiasm for a continued sojourn under her 
roof. 

Rutherford’s interest in her keened at the dictates of 
policy. He owed her one week’s board and hoped to in- 
crease his indebtedness. This insolvency had arisen 
through no fault of Rutherford’s, unless it be claimed that 
he erred in giving ear to the blandishments of one Albino 
Ward, a ponderous colored gentleman who conducted a 
catering establishment. 

The intimacy between Rutherford and Albino had 
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started suddenly, bloomed swiftly and ended disastrously 
—for the diminutive stranger. The one hundred and 
seventy-five dollars invested by Rutherford in Albino’s 
sweet-sounding business venture passed permanently 
from his keeping, and his later awakening to the fact 
that Albino had become richer by precisely that amount 
subtracted nothing from his misery. 

The night following the occasion of the trimming at the 
hands of his erstwhile friend found Rutherford engaged 
in the pastime of planning to keep the wolf from his own 
private door. His initial thought was of flight, but that 
idea was rejected instantly as both inadvisable and im- 
practicable; the former because he fancied that Cravan- 
ette Timkins would be a relentless pursuer and the latter 
because he did not possess a dime with which to finance 
his fleeing. 

By the same token, it was out of the question for him 
to think of paying the week’s board then owing. An 
exodus promised to be met with hefty opposition. One 
course, and one course only, remained—Miss Timkins 
must be placated. 

Mournfully but not half-heartedly, Rutherford went 
about the job of converting Cravanette to the belief that 
he was a very desirable piece of matrimonial timber, and 
not entirely unobtainable. His success amazed and al- 
most delighted him. Blessed as she was with the goods 
of the world, Cravanette had always yearned to possess 
a man for her very own, and this was virtually the first 
time in her rather disgruntled career that opportunity for 
the realization of that ambition had presented itself. 

If Mr. Pratt’s courtship did: nothing else, it did fore- 
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stall any demands from Miss Timkins for her board 
money. Rutherford even grew. sufficiently at ease to 
speak jestingly of his fleecing by Albino. 

“That cullud man don’t care whose money he takes,” 
suggested Mr. Pratt. “He ’propriated a hund’ed an’ 
seventy-five dollars offen me.” 

“Nol” 

“Yes; easy. Reckon I kind of was a sucker.” 

“Ain’t it the truth!” 

“?Tain’t nothin’ else.”? Rutherford lighted a well- 
worn cheroot upon which he puffed placidly for a moment 
or two. “Funny how things will wuk out that-a-way, 
ain’t it, Cravanette? Albino done me out of all my 
money an’ I won’t have no mo’ until I gits some.” 

“You says it.” 

“I does. An’ also I says that a feller which gits that 
much money one time—an’ you seen it with yo’ own sweet 
eyes—he can git some mo’ where that come fum.” 

“Why not fum where it went to?” 

“Fum Albino Ward?” 

She nodded determinedly. 

_“Yas-suh, fum him. I woul’n’t “low no persnickety 
cullud man like him to do me out of nu money.” 

Rutherford’s eyes narrowed. 

“What would you do?” he asked slowly. 

“Shuh! Id go bust him one.” 

“M’m! Reckon that woul’n’t hahdly be dignifried fo’ 
a man of my position, specially with him bein’ two times 
as big as me.” 

“You ain’t scared of him, is you?” 
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“No-o; not scared ezac’ly. But my policy is never to 
trouble trouble even when it tries to trouble me.” 

Another long silence, and then, with assumed joviality: 
“An’ don’t you worry none about yo’ board bill, Crava- 
nette, honey. It’s good as gold.” 

She sighed. 

“I sho’ly hopes so, Rutherford. I has known gemmun 
which would beat a lady out of her money ifn they got a 
good enough start.” 

Mr. Pratt made a gesture indicative of his contempt for 
such persons. 

“Not I; not I a-tall. Besides, wha’s a li’l board bill 
between I an’ you?” 

Cravanette did not answer that question; nor did 
Rutherford. As a matter of fact, the board bill was a 
great deal between them—it was everything. Crava- 
nette welcomed the indebtedness because it insured the 
continued residence of Rutherford at her home; Ruther- 
ford was elated over the fact that she had indicated 
clearly her willingness to declare a moratorium. 

He did not, however, dare to permit his ardency to re- 
lax. As a courter he proved himself no mean artist. 
Cravanette drank in his words thirstily, hypnotizing her- 
self into believing a moiety of them; and so, eventually, 
they became engaged. The circumstances under which 
this occurred left Rutherford considerably bewildered and 
not a little frightened. He had not intended to commit 
himself definitely, and he wondered later whether he had 
actually done so. 

But whether he had or not, the fact remained that he 
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now stood before the world formally and officially 
branded as the fiancé of Birmingham’s most militant 
colored lady. In that situation he found food for re- 
joicing and for apprehension. 

The congratulations of Rutherford’s few Birmingham 
friends appeared to be tinged with derision. Most bitter 
of all was his conversation with Mr. Albino Ward, the 
progenitor of all his unhappiness. Mr. Ward bulked over 
him, and there was a sneer upon the large gentleman’s 
countenance. 

“T heah that Miss Cravanette Timkins has decided 
to take unto herse’f a husband.” 

“Says which?” 

“T understan’ that you is gwine make ma’iage with Miss 
Timkins.” 

“Huh! You don’t understan’ nothin’, ’cause you ain’t 
got no brains to understan’ nothin’ with.” 

“Anyway, I has brains enough not to git ma’ied.” 

“How you know I ain’t too?” 

“Boy, I knows it. When a feller gits engaged to 
Cravanette Timkins he has fixed things fo’ himse’f either 
to atten’ a weddin’ or a fumral.” 

Albino was grinning, and Rutherford grew peeved. 

“Sides, Mistuh Ward, I don’t see how you got any 
right to come aroun’ laughin’ at me. If you han’t of took 
my hund’ed an’ seventy-five dollars I woul’n’t be engaged 
to that ’ooman.” 

Albino waved an airy hand. 

“Anyway I done her a favor.” 

He moved on. Rutherford stared after the hulking 
figure. There was fire in his eye and murder in his heart. 
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And at that moment he was accosted by a dapper little 
fellow in pearl gray who paused beside him and regarded 
him critically through a haze of cigarette smoke. 

“Mawnin’, Brother Pratt.” - 

“Mawnin’, Brother Slappey.” 

Florian cocked his head on one side. 

“You suttinly ain’t much to look at, Rutherford,” he 
vouchsafed at length; “but you is mo’ man than I ever 
thought Cravanette would git.” 

There was genuine friendliness in Florian’s voice, and 
Rutherford warmed to it instantly. 

“Yeh, an’ Ise more man that I ever thought a woman 
like Cravanette Timkins would git me.” 

Mr. Slappey cast his gaze down the street in time 
to see the giant frame of Albino Ward disappearing 
into Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard 
Parlor. 

“‘Albino’s been pesterin’ you.” 

“Tha’s the one thing he ain’t been doin’ nothin’ else 
but.” 

“He’s an awful unnecessary cullud man. ’Sides, he 
ain’t got no call kiddin’ nobody ’bout Cravanette. He 
most had to ma’y her one time.” 

“You ain’t sayin’ so!” 

“Yes, Lis. He give her some britches of promise to git 
out of it, but it’s my ’pinion that she has remained kind 
of regretful. Without meanin’ to git pussonal at all, an’ 
also without takin’ back none of the rotten things I said 
*bout Mistuh Ward—you know as well as me that no 
’ooman would ma’y you if she could git a feller like him. 
Would they, now?” 
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“Don’t hahdly reckon so,” agreed Rutherford with per- 
fect candor. 

“How come you to git engaged to Cravanette, any- 
way?” 

“T didn’t’”—lugubriously. “She become engaged to 
me.” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Didn’t happen. Just was.” 

“Whyn’t you raise a kick?” 

“Cain’t. I owes her money fo’ back board.” 

Florian nodded slowly. He felt a kinship to the dilapi- 
dated little fellow who was living by his wits instead of 
his pocketbook. 

“Don’t you go worryin’, Rutherford. You ain’t ma’ied 
to Cravanette yet, an’ there ain’t nothin’ so bad it cain’t 
git wuss. While there’s life there’s hope.” 

“Huh! Tha’s the way you look at things. The way 
I regards it is that while you is alive you knows good an’ 
well you has got to die some day.” 

“Well, there is wuss things than death.” 

“Yeh! An’ I is engaged to one of ’em.” 

That was the beginning of what rapidly developed into 
a sincere friendship between Florian Slappey, the sar- 
torial] emperor of Birmingham’s Darktown, and Ruther- 
ford Pratt. Rutherford frankly worshiped Florian’s in- 
souciance, while Florian basked in the calcium of Mr. 
Pratt’s open idolatry. In return, Florian lent willing 
ear and gave glib advice to his friend. He was a clearing 
house for all Rutherford’s troubles, and he held out a 
ray of hope in his repeated assurances that he would fix 
things all right for his unfortunate friend. 
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“There ain’t no man needs to ma’y no ’ooman if he 
ain’t got a mind to,” he asserted. “I has been th’oo that 
two times my own se’f an’ I knows whereof I spostu- 
lates.” ; 

“Flow you gotten loose fum them wimmin?”’ 

“Just tol’ em to git on ’bout their business an’ leave me 
be. Tha’s all.” 

“Shuh! I see right away that Cravanette wan’t one of 
the wimmin you was engaged to.” 

Meanwhile Rutherford was heroically employing every 
particle of his no mean fund of histrionic talent in the 
effort to appear enthusiastic over the engagement to Miss 
Timkins. At that he was not entirely successful. Crava- 
nette was not overly critical, but she appeared to see an 
absence of something which fiancés are popularly sup- 
posed to possess. 

“You really ain’t so awful much man, is you, Ruther- 
ford?” 

“No-o; not so terrible much.” 

“You ain’t hahdly half Albino’s size.” 

“N’r neither half as mean.” 

There was a pause, and then Cravanette spoke: “Did 
Albino take yo’ money, or what?” 

‘He did an’ he didn’t. I loant it to him to inwest an’ 
he tol’ me the inwestment went bad. Anyway, he never 
give me nothin’ but a receipt.” 

Cravanette became thoughtful. 

“Fi’m! Then he still owes it to you?” 

“Veh; but that ain’t gittin’ me no cash.” 

Two days later Miss Timkins again touched upon the 
subject. 
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“TI seen Lawyer Evans Chew to-day,” she said, “an’ 
he says fo’ you to come down to his office t’-morrow an’ 
execute a ’signment of that hund’ed an’ seventy-five dol- 
lars to me.” 

“To you?” Rutherford brightened visibly. ‘Then 
you gives me the cash diff’ence ’tween that an’ how much 
board I owes you?” 

“Nothin’ like that. I applies it on yo’ account.” 

“But my account ain’t near half that much.” 

“Sure it ain’t—so far. But you is aimin’ to live with 
me a pretty long time after we is ma’ied, ain’t you?” 

There was no answering that argument, and so the next 
day Rutherford visited the offices of Lawyer Evans Chew 
in the Penny Prudential Bank Building and duly and 
formally executed to Cravanette Timkins an assignment 
of Albino’s indebtedness to himself. As he signed he 
looked up pitifully into the attorney’s kindly counte- 
nance. 

“That paper says I done this fo’ one dollar an’ other 
vallible consideration,” he said plaintively. “Where that 
dollar is at?” 

Lawyer Chew stared sternly. “That will apply on yo’ 
account,” he proffered. Rutherford shook his head. 

“Golly! What good is an account, anyway, if things 
don’t never do nothin’ but apply on it?” 

He reflected unhappily upon his status as a financier. 
Life appeared drab and cheerless, and he found little sol- 
ace in the thought that the immediate present was fairly 
well taken care of. 

Birmingham had treated Rutherford rather unkindly; 
the worst cut of all being his announced betrothal to 
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the efficient Cravanette. Now that he had more or less 
settled accounts with her, he struggled manfully to ex- 
tricate himself from the marital predicament; but his ef- 
forts met with considerably less than no success at all. 
Somehow Cravanette did not seem to catch the drift of 
his conversation, or, if she did, she succeeded admirably 
in ignoring it. 

“When I gits engaged,” she vouchsafed, “I aims to git 
ma’ied, so the sooner you makes up yo’ mind to same, 
the better off you is.” 

Reflecting later upon the expression that Cravanette 
wore in making that pronouncement, Rutherford. found 
himself quaking in his well-worn boots. Something in- 
formed him that he had better reconcile himself to a 
future as Cravanette’s worser half. He carried his 
troubles to Mr. Florian Slappey and that elegant young 
gentleman beamed comfortingly. 

“Shuh! Rutherford, what you does is to make moun- 
tains out of moles. ‘They ain’t no use of you worryin’ 
*bout ma’ying Cravanette. I ain’t.” 

“Yeh; n’r neither you ain’t ma’ying her.” 

“T’ll tell the cock-eyed world I ain’t. An’ they ain’t 
no need of you doin’ same does you not crave to.” 

“Ts you sure you knows Cravanette real well, Brother 
Slappey?” 

“Suttinly. She’s the one woman I don’t know no other 
better than.” 

“You ain’t talkin’ that way. She strikes me as bein’ 
terrible positive. How can I refrain fum ma’yin’ her?” 

Florian checked the methods on his finger tips. 

“Fust off, you can break yo’ engagement.” 
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‘An’ she can break my neck.” 

“Or you can elope away fum her.” 

“Ain’t got no money.” 

“Or you can co’t another gal an’ make her jealous.” 

“No other gal woul’n’t flirt with me; an’ even was she 
to do so, there woul’n’t be nothin’ left fo’ her to flirt with 
when Cravanette finished ’spressin’ her ’pinion.” 

“Or you can—” 

“T cain’t do nothin’,” mourned Rutherford hopelessly. 
‘An’ I’d be a failure at that. I s’pose I might as well 
make up my mind to ma’y that gal, though I’d mos’ rather 
be extincted than do it.” 

Florian brightened. 

“T is a wonderful fixer,” he announced. 

“You is a which?” 

SA fixer.” 

“What does you fix?” 

“Other folks’ troubles.” 

“Brother Slappey—”’ Rutherford choked in an ex- 
cess of emotion. ‘You mean—” 

“Uh-huh. I mean just ezacly that. Does you aim not 
to make ma’iage with Cravanette Timkins, I can fix 
same.” 

“An’ not git me kilt?” 

Veh,”’ 

Trembling hands seized the lapels of Florian’s pearl- 
gray coat. 

“Does you accomplish that, Brother Slappey, I loves 
yo’ fo’evermo’. But—” and his face fell—“ ’tain’t pos- 
sible.” 

“Huh! There ain’t nothin’ ain’t possible. You just 
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leave things to me, Rutherford, an’ when I has finished 
you is gwine find out that you ain’t ma’ied at all.” 

Rutherford was hopeful—and doubtful. 

“Ev’y time you opens yo’ mouf, Brother Slappey, hap- 
piness comes out. But words ain’t much against a gal 
like Cravanette.” 

Nor did the events of the days immediately succeeding 
serve to inspire within the breast of Rutherford Pratt 
any vast confidence in Florian’s ability to help. If 
Florian was working at all, he was certainly doing so 
under cover. 

Inspired obviously by the belief that a husband in the 
hand is worth two in the future, Cravanette proceeded 
ominously with preparations for the wedding. It being 
her one and only fling at matrimony, she was grimly de- 
termined that there should be no lack of brilliance to the 
occasion. Accompanied by the reluctant Rutherford, she 
visited the catering establishment of Mr. Albino Ward. 
That grim-visaged personage greeted them effusively. 

“Mawnin’, turkledoves; mawnin’. What c’n I do you 
fo’ this mawnin’?” 

Cravanette stared severely. 

“Vou should ought to be ’shamed of yo’se’f, Mistuh 
Ward. On’y fo’ you runnin’ out on me, it would be you 
I was ma’yin’ ’stead of this po’ li’!’ shrimp heah.” 

“Uh-huh,” interjected Rutherford hopefully. “An’ 
Cravanette is an awfully good ’ooman, Albino.” 

“T ain’t interested in no wifes,” shrugged Mr. Ward. 
“Besides, Rutherford, you needs her mo’ than I. You 
requires somebody to sort of look after yo’ money—if 
any.” 


hed 
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Rutherford squirmed, but said nothing. 

‘“‘What we come to see you about this mawnin’, Mistuh 
Ward,” pursued Cravanette, “is to discover what would 
you charge to cater our weddin’?” 

Albino was frankly amazed. 

“Me?” 

“Uh-huh; you.” 

“You want me to fix the weddin’ supper?” 

““Complete.” 

“Hot dam! You suttinly is a broad-minded ’ooman, 
Cravanette, gittin’ yo’ ex-fiansay to fix the eatments fo’ 
yo’ ma’iage.” 

“Well,” she responded, “I soht of believes in tradin’ at 
home.” 

The exultant Albino did a little quick figuring on an 
envelope. 

“Reckon I could furnish them banquet fo’ one hund’ed 
an’ fifty dollars.” 

“With chicken?” 

“Yep; an’ ice cream.” 

“Good!” Cravanette turned to the obscure Rutherford. 
“You run on outside a minute, honey; I craves to make 
some private talk with Brother Ward.” 

Rutherford obeyed. The massive couple stood face to 
face. 

“They is just one thing regardin’ this weddin’ supper, 
Albino, which I wishes understood clear.” 

“What ’tis?” 

“No weddin’, no pay.” 

“Wha’s that you says with yo’ mouf?” 

“I says no weddin’, no pay. The real troof of this 
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heah thing, Albino, is that I ain’t so terrible certain about 
Rutherford. Makin’ ma’iage with me don’t seem to be 
the fondest thing he is of.” 

“No-o,” agreed Mr. Ward. “I c’nunderstan’ that.” 

“He ain’t got no money to git out of town with,” con- 
tinued the bride-to-be, “but I is got a hunch that maybe 
he is framin’ to run out on me at the last minute. Does 
you take this contrac’ fo’ the weddin’ supper, you is also 
got to guarantee to projuce the groom.” 

Albino chuckled evilly. 

“Bring him to the weddin’?” 

“Uh-huh. Once I gits him there, I does the rest all 
right. But it woul’n’t be ladylike fo’ no bride to go chase 
the groom herse’f ifn he was to try to run out on her the 
day of the ma’iage. An’ since I ain’t got no brothers to 
protec’ me, it seems like I should call on you, us sort of 
bein’ related on account we was once engaged.” 

“Tha’s right. Tha’s suttinly correc’.”’ Albino cogi- 
tated lengthily upon the matter. Then he chuckled with 
no little show of malice. ‘“Woul’n’t take nothin’ fo’ 
watchin’ Rutherford’s face when the parson sentences 
him to you fo’ life.” 

Cravanette brindled. 

“T reckon there is some wimmin wuss than me fo’ 
wifes.” 

“P’r’aps so, Cravanette; p’r’aps so. But you is the 
champeen bride.” 

“Huh! Times ain’t what they useter be. You most 
ma’ied me yo’ ownse’f once.” 

“Shuah did. But I found another way of gittin’ 
money.” 
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‘An’ tha’s all you was ma’yin’ me fo’?” 

“Kind of.” 

“You hates a dollar, don’t you, Albino?” 

He shook his head slowly. 

“TDollars is the on’iest thing in this world which a feller 
can trust. They ain’t nothin’ I woul’n’t do fo’ money, 
previded it was honest. Uh-huh, Cravanette; when you 
remarked that I craved money you wa’n’t so awful far 
away fum the troof.” 

She shrugged. 

“Well, you got it. You got all of yo’ own an’ a heap 
of other folkses’. Reckon you ought to be salisfried. 
But—” wistfully—“us could of been a real happy couple.” 

“Yes, we could—not. Just befo’ us fixed to git ma’ied 
somethin’ tol’ me if we done so I was gwine stop bein’ 
the boss of myse’f—an’ livin’ my own life is the craziest 
thing I is about.” 

Cravanette turned away. 

“You suttinly done me a dirty trick, makin’ me take 
just anything which comes along. Howsomever, you has 
promised to projuce Rutherford at the weddin’.” 

“T has—alive or daid.” 

“I prefers him alive. He ain’t got no insurance.” 

Darktown’s weekly newspaper blazed forth the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon with all the gruesome details of 
the approaching nuptials. In the sanctuary of his room 
in Cravanette’s house Rutherford miserably spelled the 
words of his death sentence. 

“Golly, golly, golly! Heaps of eatments! Chicken an’ 
brown gravy an’ barbecue meat an’ ice cream an’ cake 
an’ pie an’ more chicken! An’ I ain’t gwine have no 
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appetite! I just knows I ain’t gwine have no appetite. 
Dawg-gone that ’ooman! If she just nachelly had to 
spen’ all that money on me, why di’n’t she ’ply it to my 
account?” : 

He gloomed with his troubles to Bud Peaglar’s place, 
where Florian Slappey was delighting all and sundry with 
an exhibition of fancy cue manipulation. Florian greeted 
his friend effusively, racked his cue, dusted the chalk 
from his hands and they sallied through the door and into 
Eighteenth Street. 

“Who done kilt you, Rutherford?” 

“Cravanette.” 

“Shuh! You ain’t got no call gittin’ skeered of that 
gal. You-all ain’t maied yet.” 

' “We most is.” 

“Most is ain’t absotively is.” 

“No, but it most is.” 

“T reckon,” uttered Florian, “that you has been read- 
in’ what was said ’bout you in the paper.” 

“T has. Wigglin’ tripe! Brother Slappey, it don’t 
seem decent fo’ Albino Ward to be makin’ a profit offen 
this weddin’. Tha’s the last straw which gives the camel 
indigestion.” . 

“You said it, Rutherford. Cravanette don’t hahdly 
care whose feelin’s she hurts, does she?” 

“She sho’ly don’t. An’ if she ain’t got no mo’ con- 
sideration than that fo’ me befo’ us gits ma’ied, how much 
will she have afterwards?” 

Florian smiled. Then he laughed outright. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Slappey was vastly amused. 

“What at is you laughing, Florian?” 
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“Vou.” 

“How come?” 

“Worryin’ so much ’bout a weddin’ you ain’t gwine be 
in.” . 

“Who says I ain’t?” 

“T does.” 

“Huh! Ev’y time you opens yo’ lips nothin’ comes 
out.” 

“Well”—with some show of dignity—‘ain’t I tol’ you 
I was gwine fix things up fo’ you so you woul’n’t have to 
ma’y Cravanette?” 

“You has tol’ me a heap of things.” 

“Tse got ’em fixed.” 

Rutherford stopped short. An expression of ineffable 
beatitude, of supreme hope, illumined his colorado- 
maduro countenance. “I—I—ain’t gwine have to ma’y 
Cravanette?” 

‘“Nope.” 

“An’ you fixed it?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Howe” 

Florian shrugged insouciantly. 

“Nemmin’. Ise got. it fixed.” 

“But, Florian—” 

“You needn’t ast me no questions. When you trus’s 
things to Florian Slappey, you trus’s ’em to the best 1i’)’ 
ol’ fixer which is. All you got to do is nothin’.” 

“Tha’s all I be’n doin’ fo’ a month, an’ look where it 
has got me to—broke, in debt, engaged to the wildest 
?ooman in Alabama. Lemme do somethin’, please.” 

“Nos-suh; you does nothin’ an’ you does it continuous.” 
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Rutherford gave the matter careful thought. 

“A’right,” he said at length; “but somethin’ tells me 
that if anythin’ slips it ain’t gwine hurt the fixer half as 
much as it will the feller which gits fixed. I has a hunch 
that somethin’ is gwine happen with me on the wrong end 
of it.” 

“All you got to do is to leave it to me.” 

“H’m!”—doubtfully. “ ’Iween leavin’ things to Al- 
bino Ward an’ Cravanette Timkins an’ you, I ain’t got 
nothin’ but the habit.” 

There was, however, no little comfort to be extracted 
from Florian’s inexhaustible fund of optimism. If Mr. 
Slappey was reluctant to disclose his plan of compaign, 
he was none the less superbly confident of its ultimate 
success. Day after day the harassed Rutherford Pratt 
besought information. Florian turned his queries aside 
with a bland impassive smile and extremely verbose re- 
assurances. Meanwhile preparations for the gala matri- 
monial event of the season were taking shape with alarm- 
ing definiteness. 

Albino Ward was turning himself inside out to do the 
occasion proud. He promised the happy bride and the 
unhappy party of the second part that their wedding sup- 
per should go down in the annals of Birmingham’s Dark- 
town in vermilion letters. Cravanette was laboring 
fiercely over her trousseau—two gowns, a coat suit, shoes 
and silk stockings; a floppy hat with a large feather; a 
wardrobe trunk. Whatever the occasion might lack in 
the personability of the bridegroom, it promised to more 
than atone in sheer grandeur. Through her influence in 
the lodge, Cravanette had arranged for the services of the 
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Uniform Rank Drill Team, Birmingham Chapter, The 
Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise. The fife and drum 
corps of The Over the River Burying Society had pledged 
attendance, and it seemed a foregone conclusion that a 
good time was to be had by all—save one. 

That one, Mr. Rutherford Pratt, displayed all the en- 
thusiasm of the mouse for the brand-new cage that has 
trapped it. Nor did he emit any huzzas when Florian ex- 
hibited to him a gorgeous evening suit recently tailored in 
anticipation of the event. 

“Tse gwine be the best man,” announced Mr. Slap- 
pey. 

“An’ Ise gwine be the worst,” choked Rutherford. 
“Flow come you to be buyin’ weddin’ clothes when you is 
all the time sayin’ you is gwine fix things?” 

Florian grinned cheerily. 

“Tha’s my business. You just sit tight an’ don’t 
worry.” 

Mr. Pratt did neither. The future was cold and for- 
bidding. No longer could he dissemble his frank distaste 
for the bride-to-be, nor conceal his horror of the jeers 
and gibes flung his way by amused acquaintances. 

The morning of his wedding day found the bridegroom 
seated at his window, staring moodily out upon a world 
that wept. Birmingham was mantled by a cold drizzle. 
Pavements shone and automobiles skidded crazily on 
soaked streets. The universe appeared almost as un- 
happy as Rutherford. He rose and paced his room, the 
wizened countenance wreathed in abject misery. Thought 
of the impending festivities brought with it a shudder of 
terror. From downstairs came the sound of song from 
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the bridal throat. Miss Timkins was making prepara- 
tions for the ceremony with an energy betokening ill for 
the bridegroom. 

Down at the lodge rooms of The Sons & Daughters of 
I Will Arise, where the ceremony and subsequent revelry 
were to be held, Albino Ward and his staff labored 
mightily to give the most decorations possible for a one- 
hundred-and-fifty-dollar wedding supper. Albino was 
chuckling as he labored. The evening promised to be 
hugely enjoyable and he derived an unholy delight from 
the envisionment of Rutherford’s frightened face. 

All through the dreary, drab day Mr. Pratt waited in 
vain hope of word from the dapper little man who had 
promised so earnestly and so frequently to save him. But 
no message came from Brother Slappey. If Florian 
had schemed a scheme he was entirely successful in keep- 
ing it a secret. The ceremony was set for eight o’clock. 
At six the door opened and a vision entered Rutherford’s 
room, 

Mr. Pratt gasped. Never had he fancied that Crava- 
nette was capable of radiating so pervasively. Her bridal 


- costume of white was a joy forever; the veil of sheer 


mosquito netting was attached to the hem of her skirt 
that it might not do too great duty in sweeping the floor. 
At her waist clung a corsage bouquet of Shasta daisies, 
and between the top of the short white gloves and the 
elbow-length sleeves of the wedding gown was an ex- 
panse of chocolate skin. 

Miss Timkins placed a box upon the bed. 

“Yonder is yo’ evenin’ suit, Rutherford,” she an- 
nounced. “You git dressed.” 
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No slightest thrill came to him at the prospect of his 
first evening clothes. 

“You hired these?” he questioned languidly. 

“Uh-huh—one dollar an’ a half. Maybe they won’t 
fit you so good, but nobody ain’t gwine expect you to 
look han’some.” She turned to the door. “Ise gwine 
down to the hall to see has Albino got things fixed up all 
right. I'll send Florian Slappey fo’ you in a car an’ you 
be sure that nothin’ don’t happen while you is on the way 
there.” 

Their eyes met and Rutherford winced. 

“Y-y-you needn’t git worried ’bout me, honey. Noth- 
in’ good ain’t happened to me fo’ so long I ain’t expectin’ 
it to commence now.” 

For a brief instant she posed in the doorway; then, 
with a regal gesture, closed it behind her and disappeared. 
Rutherford heaved a sigh of relief. 

“Gosh a’mighty! That is suttinly one mo’ positive 
?o00man.” 

In the grip of a horrid melancholia he set about robing 
himself in wedding regalia. The task was not partic- 
ularly easy—nor inspiring of enthusiasm. 

Cravanette’s postulation that the evening clothes might 
not fit any too well proved well founded. With sus- 
penders hitched to the very topmost notch, the cuffs of 
the pants sagged gloomily along the floor. 

Rutherford surveyed the effect in the cracked mirror, 
then stooped and turned up a three-inch cuff. The effect 
was rather ghastly, but at least it made locomotion less 
impossible. 

The stiff-bosom shirt, in addition to being slightly shop- 
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worn, was two sizes too large. It completely surrounded 
Rutherford’s skinny neck and dropped alarmingly several 
inches below the top of the trousers. The black vest 
struggled nobly to conceal the white expanse and only 
half succeeded. But it remained for the coat to furnish 
the final touch of grotesquery. 

It was a work of antique art. The gentleman for whom 
it had been originally tailored must have been of mam- 
moth proportions, for it was difficult to locate the bride- 
groom in all that vast breadth. His own shoulders came 
barely beyond the collar line, while the shoulders of the 
coat sagged nearly to his elbows. The choker collar and 
a little black jazz-bo tie finished off the ensemble. Upon 
his head Rutherford clapped his own snug-fitting derby 
hat, and it was while he was inspecting himself in the 
mirror that the door opened and trouble entered. 

Rutherford glimpsed the leering face of his visitor as 
it was reflected in the glass. He saw Albino’s grin widen 
to a smile and the smile blossom forth into a throaty 
guffaw. 

“Sufferin’ tripe!” howled Mr. Ward. “Does you mean 
to tell me that any ’ooman is gwine ma’y somebody 
which looks like you?” 

Rutherford turned with what dignity he could muster. 

“She not on’y is gwine ma’y somebody which looks 
like me, Albino—she’s gwine ma’y me, myse’f.” 

Albino sat limply upon the bed and promptly became 
convulsed with laughter. 

“Golly! You-all is gwine make one han’some bridal 
couple. Gosh!” 

In truth, the comparison between the bridegroom and 
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the gentleman who was furnishing the wedding supper 
was slightly odious—from Rutherford’s standpoint. Al- 
bino’s Herculean frame was incased in an immaculate 
dinner coat that clung to each muscular line as though it 
had been pasted. Rutherford flinched. 

“What you come heah fo’, anyway, Albino? I ain’t 
inwited you to sit up with my body.” 

The other laughed. 

“Business,” said he. “I promised to projuce you at the 
weddin’, daid or alive.” 

“How come?” 

“Cravanette soht of had the idee maybe you was fixin’ 
to run out on her.” 

Rutherford shook his head slowly. 

“Woul’n’t be no use. When that gal gits as set on 
ma’yin’ as what she is, there ain’t no man got a chance.” 

The visitor lighted a cigarette. 

“We depahts heah in forty minutes. Meanwhile I 
watches you.” 

Mr. Pratt seated himself on the edge of a dilapidated 
chair. 

“Gosh!” he reflected. “I never knowed love was like 
this!” 

Five minutes passed—ten—fifteen. Then there came 
a knock on the door and Florian Slappey entered. 

It was a radiant and debonair Florian, a Florian 
strictly in his element. The evening suit fitted him like a 
new glove, a shiny silk hat reposed upon the crest of his 
head, and in his hand he carried a silver-topped walking 
cane. He smiled blandly upon captor and captive. 

“Evenin’, gentlemen,” said he. “Us is all heah.” 
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Albino chuckled and jerked his head toward Ruther- 
ford. 

“Specially him.” 

Mr. Pratt felt his last hope oozing slowly away. It 
was glaringly apparent that Florian was garbed for a 
wedding, and though Rutherford had from the first 
scouted Mr. Slappey’s promises of assistance, this situa- 
tion seemed to flaunt perfidy in his face. 

“Yeh,” snapped the unhappy bridegroom. “ Specially 
I. N’r neither I ain’t as happy as bofe of you-all look.” 

“Boy,” smiled Albino, “if you is as happy as you look, 
you is posolutely mis’able.” 

Rutherford glared upon his erstwhile friend. 

“What you is doin’ heah? Who inwited you?” 

“Cravanette. I loant her my borried automobile to 
drive you an’ this gentleman over in.” 

“Golly! You is suttinly thoughtful.” 

Albino glanced at his watch. He rose. 

“Well,” he announced, “it’s mos’ time fo’ the ob- 
sequious. Us travels.” 

Rutherford clapped his derby hat upon his head and 
fell in between Florian and Albino. The world seemed 
dark and drear as they lock-stepped down the stairway 
and into the waiting touring car. He started to climb in 
beside Florian, but the muscular hand of Albino Ward 
clutched him and he found himself thrown into the ton- 
neau. Florian favored him with a jovial wink, but the 
spirit of levity found no response in the withered soul 
of the matrimonial candidate. 

Florian started his motor, let in the gears and headed 
toward Darktown’s civic center. The drizzly rain had 
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ceased; but the air was dank and chill, and Rutherford 
shivered as he huddled in the corner, as far removed as 
possible from the Gargantuan figure of his béte noire. 
Florian, however, turned his car down Avenue F instead 
of proceeding straight toward the city. 

“No use of the groom gittin’ there befo’ the fun be- 
gins,” he announced. “Us has got fifteen minutes to 
kill.” 

Rutherford shuddered. 

“Anyway, Florian,” he said peevishly, “it don’t seem to 
me like you got to always be talkin’ ’bout killin’.” 

Albino was quite willing. He was enjoying hugely the 
tumescence of Rutherford’s acute discomfiture. Albino 
was, on the whole, in fine fettle. The situation appealed 
to him—nor was he entirely unmindful of the sizable 
little profit about to be pocketed by himself for furnish- 
ing the wedding supper. 

They rolled slowly down the asphalt paving of Avenue 
F, crossed the railroad tracks and proceeded evenly in 
the general direction of Elmwood Cemetery. Ruther- 
ford was uneasy; somehow it seemed impossible for him 
to escape the innuendo of even the landscape. 

Then, suddenly, there came a loud bang. The auto- 
mobile jerked, trembled, halted. Florian’s silk hat went 
back a bit on his head and he fussed mightily with levers 
and switches. 

“Dawg-gone!” he groaned. “I b’lieve us has flatted a 
tire.” 

“Sounded so to me,” agreed Albino. 

“Git out an’ look, Brother Ward,” suggested Florian. 
“T think it’s one of them hind ones.” 
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Albino clambered dutifully from the car. He stepped 
to the rear, shook his head. 

“‘Ain’t no flat tire,” he started, then coeee | in amaze- 
ment. 

Something happened. It happened suddenly and it 
happened unexpectedly. It happened to Mr. Ruther- 
ford Pratt. 

There was a clashing of gears, a grunt from Florian 
Slappey, a howl from Albino Ward, and the car shot off 
at top speed, leaving Mr. Ward flat-footed on the still 
damp paving of Avenue F. 

Florian slapped his gears from first to second, from 
second to high, and never removed his foot from the ac- 
celerator. On the back seat Rutherford cowered. The 
events of the moment were transpiring entirely too swiftly 
for his none-too-nimble brain. From a great distance he 
heard the sulphurous language hurled his way by the as- 
tounded Albino Ward. He realized that he was travel- 
ing, traveling fast and traveling away from that gentle- 
man, and then a horrible thought came to him. 

“Florian!” he howled. “Florian, what is you doin’?” 

Came Mr. Slappey’s curt answer: “I is elopin’ with 
you—tha’s what.” 

Rutherford thought the matter over as the car whirled 
at Elmwood and started south across Red Mountain. 
Reflection appeared to confirm his worst suspicions. 

“But, Florian, I ain’t cravin’ to be eloped with.” 

“Huh!”—from Florian. “I ain’t studyin’ bout what 
you craves. I ‘lowed I was gwine fix things fo’ you, an’ 
I has done it.” 

“O-o-ow!” howled Mr. Pratt. “You shuah has!” 
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Unpleasant visions presented themselves to Ruther- 
ford. He conjured a picture of the powerful Albino 
Ward standing alone in the road, gripped by a demoniac 
fury; of the vengeful bride who was even now awaiting 
her bridegroom; of the fear-filled future. One trembling 
hand fumbled with the catch on the door. 

“Leave me git out, Florian! Leave me git out!” 

“I ain’t gwine leave you git nothin’-—’cept away.” 

“Away fum what?” 

“Trouble.” 

“Ain’t no use, Florian; trouble travels faster’n me an’ 
it travels on the same road.” 

No answer from Florian. They attained the forest 
fastness and there Florian flung one question over his 
shoulder. 

“Can you drive a car?” 

“No.”’ 

“A’right.” 

Quite suddenly they rolled to a halt. Florian leaned 
back in his seat and beamed upon his friend. 

“Well, Rutherford, ain’t I a swellegant fixer?” 

“Oh!” groaned Rutherford. “Oh, my Lord!” 

“TY had this idea fum the fust,” explained Mr. Slappey. 
“That big splosion in the road back yonder wa’n’t noth- 
in’ on’y a back fire. An’ when Albino gotten out us 
went—” 

“straight to hell!” 

“Fumadiddles! You is enti’ely too pestimistic. Point 
is, you ain’t gittin’ ma’ied to Cravanette, is you?” 

“NJo-0.”’ 

“An’ tha’s somethin’, ain’t it?” 
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“H’m! Not so much.” 

“How come it ain’t?” 

“What happens to me when I gits back to Bummin’- 
ham?” : 

Mr. Slappey chuckled. 

“You ain’t gwine git back to there.” 

“You utters words, Florian, but they don’t say noth- 
in’,”’ 

“Suttinly they do. I an’ you has be’n good friends, 
Rutherford, an’ I aims to do you a favor. Day befo’ yes- 
tiddy I won a ticket to Johnson City, Tennessee, fum a 
feller which was fool enough to shoot pool with me, an’ 
right there is where I gotten this swell idea fum.” 

“T always knowed you shouldn’t ought to shoot pool.” 

“We drives out heah a li’l’ ways an’ you gits on the 
Southern train headed north. At Johnson City you gits 
off, an’ there you is.” 

Rutherford shook his head sadly. 

“Yeh, there I is; but I ain’t cravin’ to be there. I like 
this town pretty good.” 

“Likin’ don’t matter. Bummin’ham ain’t so awful 
healthy fo’ you, ’cause somethin’ tells me that Cravanette 
is gwine be real peeved when she finds out that you don’t 
show up to git ma’ied.” 

“T reckon you means well, Brother Slappey,” said Mr. 
Pratt earnestly; “but you has pulled a bone this time. 
Best thing you can do is to ride me back to Bummin’ham 
an’ let me ’scuse myse’f fo’ bein’ late.” 

“Nothin’ stirrin’. I said I was gwine keep you fum 
makin’ ma’iage with Miss Timkins, an’ I does same.” 

“But, Florian—” 
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“Don’t but me, Rutherford. No matter whether you 
uses this railroad ticket or not, you don’t git back to that 
weddin’. Even if you tries to walk, you woul’n’t git in 
until ten o’clock, and that’d be too late.” 

There was nothing for Rutherford to do—and he did 
it. His mind was busy with a picture of what he knew 
was transpiring at the lodge rooms of The Sons & Daugh- 
ters of I Will Arise. He thought of Cravanette’s devas- 
tating wrath, of the abandoned Albino Ward. But his 
mental picture was as nothing in comparison with what 
was actually occurring. Left alone on Avenue F, Mr. 
Ward stood motionless for some minutes, spurting 
anathema upon the chill night air. Then, profanely, he 
turned and trudged toward the city. 

Mr. Ward had a hunch that matters were becoming 
exceedingly complicated. Above all, he dreaded to face 
the deserted bride and explain to her that her husband- 
to-be was joy-riding somewhere in Jefferson County with 
the best man, and would in all probability turn up missing 
when the Lohengrin strains were loosed by the Over the 
River Burying Society fife and drum corps. 

A half hour later Albino struggled into the hall. A 
scene of unrestrained gayety met his eyes. The élite of 
Darktown were there—mostly personages of importance 
who had come to scoff and remained to play. Miss Tim- 
kins was standing in the lobby, and her eyes blazed as 
they fell upon the lonesome figure of the groom’s convoy. 
Immediately she descended upon the trembling Albino. 

“Fine feller you is,” she sizzled, “showin’ up thutty 
minutes late. Ain’t you got no brains in yo’ haid at all? 
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Don’t you know my gues’s is hungry an’ that they cain’t 
eat until after I an’ Rutherford is one?” 

Mr. Ward nodded unhappy affirmation. 

“Say all what you like to me, Miss Timkins, on ac- 
count I deserve all of it an’ mo’. Miss Timkins, I regret 
to inform you that an accident has done happened to me.” 

“Accident? What kind of words is them what you 
says?” 

Albino broke the news gently. 

“T has lost Rutherford.” 

Cravanette staggered. 

“Nol” : 

“Veh.” 

“Lost him?” 

“Complete! Or else maybe you'd say he lost me.” 

The bride struggled to adjust herself to this amazing 
development. 

““Y-y-y-you mean Rutherford ain’t gwine be heah to 
atten’ the weddin’?” 

“Uh-huh. Them’s my meanin’.” 

Their eyes met and held. Cravanette’s narrowed 
slowly. Something in their menacing blaze betokened evil 
days ahead for Albino, and-when she spoke her words 
brought no comfort. 

“Albino,” she queried icily, “how much this wedding 
supper cost you?” 

“Hund’ed an’ twenty dollars. I wan’t aimin’ to make 
much profits offen you, Cravanette.” 

“Tha’s good. Because, Brother Ward, you loses just 
one hund’ed an’ twenty dollars on the evenin’. Since 
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there ain’t gwine be no weddin’, I inwites the gues’s to 
go ahead an’ eat the weddin’ supper—at yo’ expense.” 

“What?” 

“At yo’ expense,” she repeated firmly. ‘Part of our 
contrac’ was that shouldn’t there be no bridegroom you 
get no money. You ‘lowed Rutherford to ’scape away 
fum you—” 

His trembling hand fell upon her arm. 

“Wait a minute, Cravanette,” he pleaded pitifully. 
“Leave me think.” 

The situation presented itself to him in horrible colors. 
He knew that he didn’t have a legal leg to stand upon. 
He had agreed to furnish wedding supper and _ bride- 
groom, and had fulfilled but half his contractual obliga- 
tions. Thought of the financial loss terrified him. 

“Ain’t there no way us c’n compromise, Cravanette?” 
“No weddin’, no pay.” 

“But, Miss Timkins—” 

“T ain’t aimin’ to argufy with you, Mistuh Ward. Does 
not git ma’ied t’night, this weddin’ supper is yourn.” 
Mr. Ward inserted a cigar in the middle of his face and 
puffed furiously. The exigencies of the immediate pres- 
ent demanded prompt and efficient action. He gazed re- 
flectively upon the rainbowish Cravanette. After all, she 
was a competent and hard-working woman, and save for 
fortuitous circumstances would long since have been Mrs. 
Ward. 

“You sure you ain’t gwine change yo’ mind?” he asked. 

“Nos-suh.” 

“A’right”—he took the plunge nobly—“I also furnishes 
a bridegroom.” 
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“AuhP”? 

“Yas-suh. You ma’ies me.” 

An expression of radiant happiness crept slowly over 
the face of the a-la-carte bride. After all she was really 
to wed the man of her choice. 

“Oh-h-h! Honey, does you mean it?” 

COVER 

“You ma’ies me t’night?” 

“Right away.” 

She flung ardent arms about his neck. 

“Albino, you suttinly is a wonderful business man.” 

“Oh, I ain’t so wuss. Of course, you understan’ that 
when us gits ma’ied you pays me fo’ this weddin’?” 

“You said it, Albino. Le’s us go.” 

Lawyer Evans Chew was pressed into service as an- 
nouncer extraordinary. To the excited crowd he pro- 
claimed the substitution of bridegroom and his announce- 
ment was met with cheers of approval. Then, after a 
new license had been hurriedly obtained, and amidst an 
audible silence, the Rev’end Plato Tubb, of the First 
African M. E. Church, united in holy wedlock the Ama- 
zonian Cravanette Timkins and the muscular Albino 
Ward. Immediately thereafter the guests gathered 
around the festive board. At the head of the table sat 
the newly married couple. Albino was fidgety and ill 
at ease. He experienced a hunch that something had 
happened to him, and he wasn’t quite sure what that 
something was. He bent his lips to his wife’s ear. 

“Honey, you remember yo’ promise?” 

“Bout which, Albino sugar?” 


“Payin’ me fo’ this weddin’.” 
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She smiled. 

“T sure does. You craves to git paid right now?” 

“T does.” 

From the upper recesses of her dress she extracted a 
carefully folded document. This she presented to her 
spouse. He frowned. 

“What this is, honey?” 

“Tha’s payment fo’ this weddin’ supper, Albino.” 

The man shook his head. 

“Don’t look like no money to me.” 

“ Tis, anyway,” she responded. ‘Tha’s an assign- 
ment fum Rutherford Pratt fo’ the hund’ed an’ seventy- 
five dollars you owes him. So now us is all square 
’ceptin’ fo’ the fifty-five dollars change you owes 
me.” 

Albino turned angry eyes upon his wife. In her 
countenance he read a message of grim inflexibility. He 
opened his lips to speak, but no words came. In that 
instant Albino established his family status as the party 
of the second part. 


Meanwhile Florian Slappey was driving slowly east- 
ward toward Irondale, where the northbound local was 
due to stop. Seated beside him was an extremely ap- 
prehensive and fearsomely overdressed little negro who 
trembled at the thought of the dire fate yet so close 
upon his heels. 

Despite the imminence of his exodus from the scene 
of danger, Rutherford Pratt was far from being at ease. 
He was a firm believer in the adage that the world is a 
small place, and he fancied that whenever and wherever 
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he met either Cravanette Timkins or Albino Ward there 
would occur a sudden act of extinction with himself in 
the role of extinctee. 

Besides, he had developed a fondness for Birmingham 
that persisted despite the harshness of his treatment at 
the hands of certain residents of that town. The garish 
glitter of Eighteenth street, the wide-flung portals of the 
Champion Theater, and the Famous and the Frolic; the 
seductive odors of frizzling barbecue at Bud Peaglar’s 
place; the elaborate social functions—Rutherford was 
distinctly averse to his exodusing. 

Florian pressed upon his friend the ticket to Johnson 
City and ten dollars in cash, returnable at leisure. Seated 
side by side, the two men awaited the coming of the 
train. From the woods near by came the derisive 
croaking of frogs and the softer night sounds of the 
countryside. Then, far off in the chilly night, came the 
shriek of a locomotive whistle and the headlight glare 
split the gloom. Florian rose. 

“Yonder comes yo’ train, Rutherford. Heah’s where 
us parts.” 

Mr. Pratt extended his hand. After all, he was chari- 
table by nature and could not find it in his heart too 
strongly to condemn Mr. Slappey for that gentleman’s 
misplaced energies. Wordless, they stood side by side 
as the long train grumbled protestingly to a halt. Then 
Rutherford entered the Jim Crow car by a rear door 
and sank into a corner seat, acutely conscious of the in- 
congruity of his wedding garb. 

One or two travelers stared at him with some curiosity, 
but for the most part they paid him little heed; and 
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gradually, as the train rumbled through the night, Ruth- 
erford reacted to the strain of the day and a persuasive 
drowsiness crept upon him. He snuggled into the corner 
of his seat, drew the folds of his voluminous coat across 
the screaming whiteness of his evening shirt and drowsily 
meditated upon the unexpected vicissitudes of the life 
of a soldier of misfortune. 

After all, he was free from Cravanette and from the 
homicidally inclined Mr. Ward. Ahead of him lay the 
future—a great deal of it. Life, when all was said and 
done, was distinctly preferable to permanent residence 
in a cemetery, or even an existence as the husband of 
Cravanette; and now that escape had been thrust upon 
him willy-nilly, Mr. Pratt mused with less distaste upon 
the days to come. 

His one regret was upon his departure from Birming- 
ham. He liked the city, and perhaps— 

The whistle of the train, the incessant rattlety-clack- 
clatter of wheels on steel rails, the patter of flying cin- 
ders against the panes, the croaking of frogs in adjacent 
woods, the soft hum of conversation from other pas- 
sengers; and then, apparently without rime or reason, 
Rutherford found himself sitting bolt upright, his soul 
wrenched with a premonition of disaster. 

He became violently hot, then icy cold. His eyes 
focused upon a large floppy hat decorated with a tri- 
umphantly waving plume. Funny he hadn’t seen that 
hat before. It was so flagrant there in the middle of 
the car, and it must have been there when he boarded 
the train. Something about the hat—the plume—was 
vaguely reminiscent of trouble and a prophet of anguish 
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to come. And even as Rutherford gazed in dawning 
terror, the wearer of the hat turned slowly, and— 

Rutherford Pratt found himself staring into the 
amazed eyes of the large lady whom he had but recently 
abandoned at the altar. At almost the same instant 
Cravanette’s escort turned, and the eyes of Rutherford 
Pratt and Albino Ward met across the tops of the seats. 

The instinct of self-preservation counseled Rutherford 
to stand not upon the order of his going, but his para- 
lyzed muscles refused to permit him to go at once. The 
speed of the train bothered him not a particle; better 
a demise by plunging from a fast-moving train than one 
between the powerful fingers of Albino Ward. 

It was all clear to Rutherford now. He decided in- 
stantly that they had known he would lie in wait and 
board this particular train. 

“Oh, lawsy!” he groaned. “They is aimin’ to ma’y 
me to Cravanette an’ then make her a widow!” 

That explanation was the only one possible—they had 
outguessed him, trailed him, and were now preparing to 
commit extermination. He saw their heads draw to- 
gether in eager conversation, and then, to his horror, 
they rose and started slowly down the aisle toward him. 

He opened his lips to shriek, but no shriek came. He 
struggled to gain control over his muscles and dive 
through the car window, but those muscles had long since 
ceased to function. His jaw dropped, his eyes distended, 
cold perspiration oozed from every gaping pore. They 
towered over him; Cravanette spoke: 

“All right, Albino, do yo’ duty.” 

Rutherford cringed, awaiting the lethal blow. Albino 
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stared once at the lady and slowly his right hand disap- 
peared in a capacious pocket. So this, then, was the 
end! A knife, perhaps, instead of the more merciful 
revolver. Rutherford was sorry for that—he had always 
held a preference for not being carved. 

Albino’s hand reappeared. But it contained no knife. 
Instead there was a pocketbook. Not without a tinge 
of regret Mr. Ward counted out twenty-five dollars, 
which he handed to the astounded Mr. Pratt. 

“That,” announced Albino, “makes us even.” 

“And,” finished Cravanette, “neither of us don’t owe 
nobody nothin’.” 

They returned to their seat. Rutherford, utterly limp, 
sat slumped in his place, staring at the wealth that had 
been thrust upon him in lieu of a funeral. He gazed first 
at the money and then at the figures of the two persons 
in the world whom, until a moment since, he had most 
feared. He shook his head slowly. 

“T—TI don’t hahdly understan’ all I know about this,” 
he mused. 

But he did understand that the train was slowing down 
and that the brakeman was bellowing the name of a 
station which meant salvation to Rutherford. One 
thought came crystal-clear to his mind—he must not 
tempt fate too far. 

Ten minutes later the train, still bearing Cravanette 
and Albino Ward, sped off into the night. Rutherford 
Pratt, possessed of thirty-five dollars and no slightest 
hint of the fact that he had but lately conversed with a 
not-unhappy honeymoon couple, sauntered into a lunch 
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room—colored only—and inquired the schedule of the 
next Birmingham-bound local. 

“There’s one comin’ along in ’bout a half hour,’’ prof- 
fered the overalled negro who sat beside him. ‘Why?” 

“Because,” answered Rutherford happily, “Ise gwine 
to become a cash passenger.” 

Now that his troubles had vanished—however miracu- 
lously—Rutherford Pratt found himself yanked from the 
nadir of despair to the zenith of beatitude. He ceased 
speculating upon causes and took cognizance only of 
effects. Nor did he resent the amusement caused by his 
bizarre costume and the frank curiosity rampant among 
his colored brethren at the lunch counter. 

He consumed a stack of wheat cakes and gustily in- 
haled a cup of steaming coffee. Then pridefully he pur- 
chased a ticket for Birmingham. He stood upon the 
platform in solitary grandeur, oblivious of the group of 
negroes who were eagerly discussing him. This mag- 
nificently dressed stranger had dropped in from nowhere 
and was apparently going back. 

They deputized a large and very dark gentleman to 
discover the whys and wherefores. That person fell into 
step beside the almost-bridegroom. 

“You fum Bumminham, brother?” 

“Uh-huh”—contentedly—“fum there an’ goin’ there.” 

“Hm!” The other was silent for a moment. “What 
you doin’ with them fancy clothes on?” he queried boldly. 

Rutherford arched his eyebrows. 

“Me? Why, Ise celebratin’ a weddin’.” 

“Whose?” 
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The little man did not answer immediately. They 
walked half the length of the platform as he gave the 


question careful thought. 
“To tell you the troof,” admitted Mr. Rutherford 


Pratt finally, “that’s one thing I ain’t ezactly figured out 
yet.” 


THE LATE LAMENTED 


EPTIC SIMS died vicariously. Comfortably en- 
S sconced in a Chattanooga boarding house he 

perused at leisure the newspaper account of his 
sudden demise and jazz-tinted funeral. 

As a matter of fact, Septic’s nerves had not yet entirely 
recovered from the shock of the blast-furnace explosion. 
Fond as Septic was of Birmingham, his aversion to blast 
furnaces was passionate and permanent. From the very 
first day that Saline, his Amazonian wife, sent him to 
work in the vicinity of the huge belching cupola, Septic 
had toted around with him an unpleasant hunch that 
something dreadful was about to happen, with himself 
as the happenee. 

When it did come Septic stood not upon the order of 
his going. He negotiated the first mile in nothing flat 
and shaved that record several seconds on the next. He 
possessed no clear recollection of how or why or when 
he boarded the Chattanooga local, but he did remember 
that it was sans suitcase or ticket, although fortunately 
with sufficient cash to satisfy the grim-visaged conductor. 

Septic’s finances compelled a stop at Chattanooga. 
That was not entirely to Septic’s liking. His ambition 
at the moment was to place illimitable distance between 
himself and the temperamental blast furnace. And not 
until he was safely settled in the metropolis of Eastern 


Tennessee did the most pleasant thought of all occur to 
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him—namely and to wit, that he had forcibly and effec- 
tively separated himself from his militant spouse. 

Two days later Septic secured a job and a copy of 
the Birmingham News. ‘Therein he read a graphic 
account of his passing out. Seven colored gentlemen, it 
appeared, had been in too close proximity to the blast 
furnace at the moment of its most pernicious blasting. 
All of them had been left sadly the worse for wear. 
Certain remains had been identified by Mrs. Saline Sims 
as being the property of her husband, and immediately 
thereafter The Over the River Burying Society had 
taken unto itself the joyous task of providing a glorious 
funeral for the departed Brother Sims. 

The intriguing possibilities of the situation smote Mr. 
Sims with redoubled force. heretofore he had enter- 
tained grave doubts as to his status. Saline was a pur- 
poseful lady. Septic had always been an excellent 
though unwilling provider, and Mrs. Sims was not averse 
to being provided for. Hefty and positive to the last 
degree, she had seen to it that her husband labored ear- 
nestly and well, and until this moment Mr. Sims had 
entertained grave fears that somehow Saline would dis- 
cover his whereabouts and convert them into hereabouts. 

Now, however, all was changed. Mr. Sims was dead; 
completely, utterly and absolutely defunct. There was 
the paper to prove it, and Septic had divine faith in the 
veracity of newsprint. Not only was he dead but he 
was buried as well, and many daisies blossomed lux- 
uriantly above his final resting place. The idea 
tickled Septic; his mousy little face twisted into a 
chuckle as he visioned his muscular widow. “Hot 
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dam!” he soliloquized. “This is heaven, sho’ nuff!” 

As to the corpse which had substituted for him, Septic 
was not worried. He knew just how that happened. 
Some itinerant laborer, without friends or family, had 
drifted into Birmingham, secured a job at the furnace— 
and departed for parts unknown. 

As a matter of fact, Septic felt that he had done his 
departed brother a genuine favor; for if he was really 
friendless in Birmingham he certainly would have been 
laid away without the pomp and pageantry which had 
attended the Sims funeral. 

Septic liked Chattanooga. It was not so large as Bir- 
mingham, nor so bustling, but there was a gentle quietude 
about it which appealed to Septic’s peace-loving soul. 
He determined to remain there for a while and then, per- 
haps, journey northward—or westward—or wherever the 
wanderlust directed. A rather negative person was Sep- 
tic; too downtrodden to elope away from his wife, but 
yet with sufficient initiative to remain actively dead once 
he had attained that enviable estate. 

Freed once and forevermore from earthly cares Septic 
turned a bright eye upon the future. It was a roseate 
prospect of wifelessness._He assumed another name and 
went cheerily to work in the shipping department of a 
wholesale-grocery concern. Birmingham became to him 
a mere memory—a mixture of pleasant recollection and 
terrible reminiscence. 

And so two months passed over Septic’s head. He was 
drifting contentedly, fairly well satisfied with his lot, 
mourning not at all his recent death and having no 
faintest regret for this informal divorce. 
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Life had become one long sweet song—when Simeon 
Broughton flashed across his horizon and brought tidings 
which visibly disturbed the serenity of Septic’s anomalous 
existence. 

Septic would have avoided Simeon had not Mr. 
Broughton seen him first. Mr. Broughton stared in pop- 
eyed amazement. 

“Septic Sims!” he gasped. 

“Simeon Broughton!” 

“Wigglin’ tripe, Septic! What is you doin’ in Chat- 
tanooga? I thought you was dead.” 

CT IS.” 

“Course you is. Di’n’t I atten’ yo’ fumral my 
ownse’f?” 

“T hope so, Simeon. I suttinly would hate to think I 
should git blowed all to pieces an’ you not come to see 
me laid away.” 

Simeon’s eyes glowed. “Golly, that sho’ly was one 
mo’ gran’ fumral, Septic. You should of been there; 
music an’ flowers an’ a swell barbecue at the house after- 
wards; an’ Saline done the loudest screechin’ of any 
widder I ever seen.” 

Septic made a grimace of distaste. “Shuh! Raisin’ 
hell is the one thing that woman never did do nothin’ 
else but.” 

“She suttinly do mourn elegant. There wasn’t no 
chance of mistakin’ who was yo’ widder.” 

“N’r neither wasn’t no chance of mistakin’ who was 
my wife when I was alive.” 

Mr. Broughton reached out a tentative finger and 
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pressed the flesh of his friend. “It’s you, all right. How 
come you escaped fum yo’ fumral?” 

Septic grinned. “I run away fum that accident befo’ 
it got a chance to happen to me. When that explosion 
come I di’n’t think of bein’ nowhere ’cept somewhere 
else.” 

Simeon grew thoughtful. “The folks down in Bum- 
minham sho’ly will be s’prised when I writes ’em that 
you ain’t daid.” 

Septic’s face took on an expression of terror. He 
clutched the lapels of Simeon’s coat. “Golly Moses! 
Brother Broughton, you ain’t gwine do nothin’ liken to 
that, is you?” 

“Liken to which?” 

“Tellin’ folks at home that you was fallsin, with me.” 

“Why not?” 

“*Cause, boy! It ain’t no easy job fo’ a feller to get 
daid in this world, an’ Ise one which aims to stay there. 
I an’ you has always been good frien’s—we is brother 
members of The Sons & Daughters of I Will Arise—an’ 
you say yo’ ownse’f that I treated you swell at my 
fumral. Now it do seem to me that you oughtn’t to ruin 
things by ’splainin’ to that wife of mine that she ain’t 
no widder.” 

Slowly Mr. Broughton’s face expanded into a grin. 
He nodded affirmatively. “Shuh! Septic, I ain’t cravin’ 
to ’splode no frien’s happiness. An’ besides, I has lef’ 
Bumminham pummanent an’ forever. Ise bound fo’ 
Chicago, where I has got me a good job janitoring; so it 
ain’t none of my business is you daid or alive.” 
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Septic sighed with relief. He knew that Simeon could 
be trusted implicitly. ‘You suttinly is the fondest man 
I is of, Brother Broughton. I sho’ would be regretful 
was Saline to locate my whereabouts.” 

“Veh.” Simeon nodded thoughtfully. “I kinder 
reckon Saline would too.” 

Septic bridled instantly. He considered himself a very 
vital part of his widow’s existence and did not relish the 
insinuation that she would not move swiftly and well to 
recover him. 

“What kin’ of foolishness is that you talks with yo’ 
mouf, Simeon?” 

“Ain’t no foolishment, Septic. ’Tis sense.’ 

“Words!” sizzled the dead man. “But they don’t 
mean nothin’.” 

“H’m! Things has happened in Bumminham which 
you don’t know nothin’ of.” 

“Meanin’ which?” 

“Bout Saline.” 

“They ain’t nothin’ concernin’ that woman I don’t 
know.” 

“Yes, they is too. I reckon you ain’t heard that her 
an’ Joe Bugg is engaged to git ma’ied.” 

Septic’s eyes sparkled delightedly. ‘No?” 

“Veh.” 

“Hot dam! I always has craved to see that cullud 
man git hisse’f into trouble—an’ boy! he’s in now.” 
Then, briefly, the smile left Mr. Sims’ face and a thought- 
ful frown supplanted it. “Cain’t understand ’bout Joe 
Bugg gittin’ engaged to Saline. He never was no mar- 
ryin’ man.” 
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“This is diff’ent,” explained Simeon. “Joe aims to live 
comfuttable all the rest of his life.” 

“With Saline? Undressed gol’fish, tha’s funny! Saline 
is the uncomfortablest woman in the world. Big as 
Mistuh Bugg is, Saline is gwine give him hell proper does 
they trot befo’ the parson.” 

“That,” said Simeon, “ain’t the way Brother Bugg 
figures it. What he’s after is Saline’s money.” 

Septic chuckled. “Haw! You ain’t standin’ up there 
an’ tellin’ me that Brother Bugg thinks Saline has got 
some money, is you now?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Flow come him ever to git such a ridiculous idea?” 

“°Tain’t so foolish, Septic.” 

“You says. Saline has got mebbe two hund’ed dollars 
in the savin’s—it’s my money an’ her name. An’ tha’s 
all.” 

“No-o. That ain’t all—n’r neither it ain’t half.” 

“Says which?” 

“Things has happened. Just befo’ you was buried, 
Septic, the comp’ny which kilt you paid Saline two thou- 
sand dollars’ damages.” 

A sudden silence fell upon the late lamented. The 
portent of his friend’s words percolated slowly, though 
none the less effectively. His lips formed the word 
“Damages?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Ro? me?”’ 

“Veh.” 

“Two thousan’ dollars?” 

“Ev’y las’ nickel of it.” 
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“Great pickled tripe! All my life that woman gits 
ev’rything I earns an’ then when I dies she gits two thou- 
san’ dollars’ bonus. ”Tain’t so, Brother Broughton; tell 
me ’tain’t so.” 

“Tis so.” 

“Goodness goshness Miss Agnes! Ise bettin’ Saline 
never knowed I was wuth that much cash.” 

“Bet she di’n’t. N’r neither Joe Bugg.” 

Septic lighted a flagrant cheroot. Dull anger mounted 
slowly in his breast. ‘‘Dawg-gone that Joe Bugg any- 
way! What right has he got marryin’ my widder on my 
deadin’ money? ’Tain’t hern an’ ’tain’t hisn.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“Mine!”—explosively. “Ain’t I the corpse? Di’n’t I 
do the dyin’? How come I should let other folks collec’ 
my benefrits?” 

“That,” said Mr. Broughton, “is up to you. But re- 
member this—does you try to collec’ that money yo’ own- 
se’f the comp’ny which paid it takes it back. You was 
valued at two thousan’ dollars daid—but alive you ain’t 
wuth a dime.” 

Mr. Sims shook his head sadly. “Ain’t it the truth, 
Simeon! Ain’t it just! This dyin’ business sho’ is gittin’ 
complicated.” 

Mr. Broughton eventually bade his defunct friend fare- 
well, after renewing his pledge of secrecy. Septic re- 
turned to work, but much of the beatitude had departed 
his life. 

Being dead was all right when one considered that 
state to be an improvement over earthly existence, but 
it was quite something else again to reflect that others 
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were profiting by his demise—existing luxuriously upon 
the fruits thereof. 

This Joe Bugg angle, now; there was the unkindest 
cut of all. For years Mr. Bugg had been Septic’s par- 
ticular béte noir. Mr. Bugg was a large gentleman and 
muscular. His manner was annoyingly supercilious, and 
for many moons he had seemed to pick particularly 
upon the small and shrinking person of Mr. Sims. 

Septic hated Joe Bugg, hated him cordially. Nor was 
he particularly enamored of his widow. The very idea 
of the pair of them living upon the profits of his death 
was unbearable, impossible. “All my life that woman 
makes me wuk fo’ her. An’ then when I dies she collects 
a dividend. ’Tain’t to be stood for!” 

That was the one idea which stood out clearly in Sep- 
tic’s mind. The situation was unbearable. Peace and 
contentment vanished. No longer was he reconciled to 
his death; yet Simeon’s words of warning gave him 
thought. The money had been paid for his death; if 
he returned to Birmingham entirely alive the money 
would be recalled. Thus the prospect of a reincarnation, 
however brief, did not make any immediate appeal to 
the dear departed. s 

He reached the epeclision that his lot was hard, but 
the attainment of that conclusion did not make it easier. 
He tried to forget the two thousand dollars and Joe Bugg 
and Saline; it was like trying to forget an aching tooth. 
At length he folded his extra trousers and silently slipped 
away from Chattanooga. 

The clock at the Terminal Station indicated the hour 
of midnight when Septic arrived in Birmingham. The 
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downtown section was heavy-laden with the pungent 
smoke of furnaces, and Septic did not like the odor; it 
reminded him too vividly of the occasion of his passing 
out. 

He walked slowly through the colored waiting room 
and stood staring wistfully down the arc-studded valley 
which was Fifth Avenue. Westward lay the civic center 
of Birmingham’s Darktown—the Penny Prudential Bank 
Building, the Frolic and Champion theaters, Bud Peag- 
lar’s Barbecue Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, the Gold 
Crown Ice Cream Parlor, the business and amusement 
world which was of negroes, by negroes and for negroes. 

Septic’s near-paper suitcase was not burdensome as 
he trudged determinedly down the Avenue. He came 
at length to Twentieth Street, then Nineteenth; the enor- 
mous new Federal Building bulked magnificently across 
the street and he hurried on, because, considering the 
precarious nature of his tenancy on this mortal coil, 
Septic was not particularly partial to the sight of white 
marble. It was disturbingly remindful of graveyards. 

Mr. Sims started to turn southward on Eighteenth 
street but discretion prompted otherwise. He continued 
in a straight line for three blocks, then turned to his left, 
doubled back to Eighteenth street, crossed the L. & N. 
tracks and struck out toward the colored residential 
section. 

At Avenue F he turned right. The rows of cottages 
were shrouded in gloom. The thoroughfare slept, save 
where here and there a joy-sirening auto whizzed by on 
the asphalt paving. For a few more blocks Septic 
walked, then his stride grew more uncertain. He paused 
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eventually before a cottage which vied with its neighbors 
in size, but easily led them in the matter of dilapidation. 

Home again! 

Sight of the structure brought no lilting song to the 
heart of the prodigal husband. He realized too well that 
dead he was worth two thousand dollars, which meant 
that he probably stood better at this moment in the affec- 
tions of his widow than he ever had in the stormy course 
of their matrimonial career. Too, he was not unnervous 
at the prospect of correcting her misapprehension re- 
garding the completeness of his death. Saline always had 
been a rather strong-willed woman, not overly fond of 
having her pet beliefs disturbed. And he knew well 
enough that her belief in his demise must be one of her 
pettest. 

Yet before his eyes dangled the two thousand dollars 
which by all rights belonged to him. He conscripted a 
last faint vestige of courage, flung back the gate and 
ascended the veranda. There he thumped lightly upon 
the front door. 

From within came the growling contralto of his widow: 
“Who that?” 

He did not wish to break the news of his reincarnation 
too abruptly, so he resorted to tact: “Just a gentleman 
friend.” 

Sound of footsteps inside. “Who yo’ name is?” 

He applied mouth to keyhole and whispered softly in 
order that inquisitive neighbors might not hear: “Septic 
Sims.” 

Distinctly he heard a gasp, then a nuance foreign to 
him. 
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2 Tain’ t2s0.7, 

“TiS 002” 

“Git away fum that do’, cullud boy. You is daid.” 

Septic was faintly offended. He spoke reassuringly: 
“Co’se I is daid.” 

A muffled shriek rent the night. There was the thud 
of a falling body. Septic shook his head sorrowfully. 
“Tha’s the unthoughtfulest woman! Goin’ an’ faintin’ 
on me thataway.” 

He remembered his latchkey, relic of the almost for- 
gotten days of his earthly existence. He found it in his 
pocket and softly let himself into the house. He snapped 
on the light and surveyed the unconscious figure of his 
favorite widow. 

Saline occupied a large portion of floor space as she 
lay sprawled near the door. Septic secured a glass of 
water and forced it to her lips. He knelt beside her and 
pillowed her head on his bosom. She opened her eyes, 
took one wild look into the face bent above her, emitted 
an eerie howl, and again passed out. 

For several minutes he worked hard over her, but with- 
out result. Then he tried persuasion. 

“Come to, woman; come to. Ain’t you got no mo’ 
sense than to be rollin’ roun’ this heah floor in yo’ night- 
gown? How come you to go thumpin’ yo’se’f all over 
the place? ’Tain’t nobody but I.” 

Eventually she recovered consciousness. With eyes 
wide and staring and lower jaw drooping pathet- 
ically, she gave ear to his assurances that he was pres- 
ent in the flesh and not as a visitor from other 
worlds. 
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“But—but—it cain’t be you, Septic. I seen you with 
my own eyes when you was buried.” 

He chuckled. “You seen somebody else, Saline. An’ 
just when you was plantin’ that gentleman I was huntin’ 
me a job in Chattanooga.” 

“An’—an’ you ain’t daid a-tall?” 

“Nope—not even a li’l bit.” 

Slow anger mounted to her cheeks, coloring them a 
purplish lavender. “Of all the ungrateful men I ever 
knowed, Septic, you is the wust.” 

“How come?” 

“Cause not on’y I give you the fumral which The 
Over the River Buryin’ Sassiety entitled you to, but also 
I bought fum Keefe Gaines a hund’ed dollars’ wuth of 
trimmin’s—flowers an’ music an’ eatments an’ mourners 
an’ ev’ything. One hund’ed dollars’ wuth extra. An’ 
heah you has come back to tell me that you ain’t gwine 
stay daid.” 

“Cain’t stay at where I never was. Besides”’— 
thoughtfully—“there is sev’al things I aims to make con- 
versation about.” 

Saline sank heavily into a chair. She was not yet en- 
tirely convinced that all was as it should be; the wizened 
figure of her departed husband looked real, yet common 
sense told her that it must be a figment of her imagina- 
tion. He looked like Septic, talked like Septic—but 
dawg-gone it, Septic was daid! 

Something of her discomfiture communicated itself to 
the downtrodden corpse. He experienced a sense of 
power in his own home which was both unique and de- 
licious. 
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“Widowing seems to ’gree with you,” he observed 
casually. 

“Hmph! Gittin’ kilt didn’t seem to hurt you none, 
neither.” 

“Oh”—nonchalantly-—“they’s heap wuss things than 
that.” 

Silence. Saline was adjusting herself to this latest 
and most amazing development. She leaned forward 
tensely. 

“Septic—is you aimin’ to remain alive?” 

Mr. Sims’ eyes narrowed speculatively. ‘That all 
depen’s.” 

“On which?” 

“Oh, things.” 

They sparred wordlessly. Septic, glorying in his new- 
found sense of mastery, waited for his widow to break 
the silence. 

“T reckon you has got somethin’ on yo’ mind,” she 
suggested. 

“Mebbe.” 

“You is reflectin’ on how much it is wuth to me fo’ 
you to remain daid, ain’t you?” 

“M-m-m! I ain’t sayin’ I ain’t.” 

“N’r neither you ain’t sayin’ you is.” 

“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’.” 

“Well’—grimly—‘“‘is you is or is you ain’t?” 

“That depen’s,” he answered softly. “On’y you should 
ought to remember that daid men ain’t got no tales to 
carry.” 

She rose and crossed the room. When she again spoke 
it was without facing her spouse. 
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“Reckon you has been hearin’ things, Septic.” 

“‘Reckon I has.” 

“Bout money?” 

*Uh-huh.”’ 

She flared. ‘“Tha’s my money.” 

“How come?” 

“Ain’t I yo’ widder?” 

“That depen’s on does I remain daid or not.’ 

“You got to stay daid!” she said fiercely. “I buried 
you my ownse’f an’ paid a hund’ed dollars extra fo’ the 
pleasure. If that ain’t earnin’ the money, what is?” 

“But,” he countered softly, “I was the corpse which 
the money was paid for.” 

“Corpses don’t need no money.” 

“Shuh! TI ain’t that kind of a corpse.” He smiled 
thinly. ‘An’ what happens does I cease bein’ one?” 

That was precisely the proposition which had been 
causing Saline a vast amount of worriment. 

“What you cravin’ fo’ me to do?” she demanded. 

“Gimme half.” 

“Half?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Saline advanced toward him. Memory of previous 
hostilities returned to the dead man and he cowered, but 
only for a moment. Then he raised a restraining and 
dignified hand. 

“Hesitate, gal; hesitate. Answer me this question: 
Does you prefer to have half of somethin’ or all of 
nothin’?” 

The query was a staggerer. As a matter of fact, Saline 
was strictly up against it. For one thing she was ex- 
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tremely desirous of securing for herself the person of Joe 
Bugg, and she knew that her chief attraction for that 
gentleman was the two thousand dollars cash money 
which had been paid as salve for her bereavement. 

It would not do for Joe to discover that Septic was 
in Birmingham. As a matter of fact, it was exceedingly 
desirable that no one learn that he had returned to the 
mortal coil. To that end she was content to compro- 
mise. 

“Ise willin’ to figger with you, Septic; but I cain’t do 
it right offhand.” 

“Tha’s right, Saline—that suttinly is right. Ise willin’ 
to wait.” 

“S’posin’ you give me until day after t’morrer night?” 

“You said it.” 

“An’ fum between now an’ then you ain’t gwine let 
nobody know you is alive?” 

“Nary pusson. I lays low an’ silent until then.” 

“Good. Tha’s fine, Septic.” 

She appeared unduly elated; so much so, in fact, that 
he found it necessary to drop a word of warning: 

“Don’t you try no fumadiddles either, Saline. ’Cause 
does you try to put somethin’ over on me I comes back 
to life right sudden, an’ then what you gets up against 
is it. You an’ Joe Bugg bofe.” 

She stiffened at mention of her fiancé’s name. “What 
you know ’bout Mistuh Bugg?” 

“A heap that I is too much gentleman to mention.” 

“?Tain’t nothin’ ’tween I an’ him.” 

“There better not be until I is entirely daid.” 

“Pff! S’long as you has mentioned my intended hus- 
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band, Mistuh Sims, lemme remark to you right heah an’ 
now that he is bad—just about the baddest man what 
is. An’ he is li’ble to git all peeved up does he learn 
about you comin’ back to life. In fac’, I might go so far 
as to sugges’ that if you gits too much alive he would 
start in where that blast furnace left off. You can think 
that over while you is waitin’, Mistuh Sims. Just you 
git ponderous over that fo’ a while.” 

And later that night, after securing a hiding place in 
a dingy little colored boarding house near Ensley, Septic 
Sims did do a considerable amount of pondering about 
Joe Bugg. 

There was no denying the fact that Mr. Bugg’s noto- 
rious militancy complicated matters. Septic did not care 
to contemplate what might happen should Mr. Bugg’s ire 
become aroused at this eleventh-hour wallop to his plans 
for the future. 

But Septic Sims was not the only dusky personage in 
Greater Birmingham who slept but little that night. In 
her Avenue F home, the now thoroughly bereaved Saline 
Sims suffered through the wee sma’ hours with a rush of 
thought to the head. 

Saline hated to believe that her dead husband was 
alive, but facts were facts which even she admitted. 
Too, she knew full well that Joe Bugg would lose much 
of his interest in her if Septic’s presence in Birmingham 
became known and she was suddenly snatched from 
wealthy widowdom back to the common plane of impecu- 
nious wifehood. 

A new thought presented itself. Death had effected a 
startling change in her ex-husband. No longer was he 
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the cringing, shrinking individual she had known for 
years. There was a subtle suggestion of mental strength 
and power in his demeanor, and Saline became fearful 
that if she compromised with him for half of the cash 
money paid over for his death he might become unduly 
grasping and insist upon all of it. 

The prospect was not at all pleasing. She realized 
that she was in her husband’s power and it behooved 
her to remove as much of the menace as possible. But 
it was not until the first red finger of dawn appeared 
upon the background of eastern sky that the idea came 
to her, the plan by which she could once and for all 
minimize the Septic danger and at the same time effi- 
ciently ensnare the—to her—desirable Mr. Bugg. 

At ten o’clock that morning she dispatched a small 
boy to Bud Peaglar’s place with a summons for Joe. 
That gentleman completed the game of French pool upon 
which he was at the moment engaged, and strolled 
leisurely toward the home of his fiancée. 

He blossomed even as the green bay tree as he lounged 
into the living room and appropriated the easiest of the 
easy-chairs. His attitude was one of extreme condescen- 
sion, but soon after she commenced talking his indiffer- 
ence vanished and he sat up very straight indeed. 

‘Saline made no strategic blunder. Quite deliberately 
she refrained from mentioning that Septic was alive. 
But she did deliver an appealing oration dealing with her 
undying affection for her present fiancé. Until the mo- 
ment that she mentioned her inheritance, Mr. Bugg was 
excessively bored. Thereafter his aloofness vanished. 

“What about them two thousan’ dollars, Saline?” 
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“Ise been thinkin’, Joe, bout sposin’ somethin’ was 
to happen to it.” 

“Shuh! Ain’t nothin’ gwine happen. You has got it 
in the bank, ain’t you?” 

“Uh-huh. But it’s all in one bank. Now what I has 
been reflectin’ "bout is this: I got me the idea that I 
should turn over one thousan’ dollars to you—” 

“Great scheme!” enthused Mr. Bugg promptly. “Ise 
for it.” 

“Ise gwine do it thisaway. I has got my money in the 
Fust National Bank. I gives you one thousan’ dollars 
of it, which you puts in yo’ name in the same bank. 
Then I takes my thousan’ dollars an’ puts same in the 
Bumminham Trust. Then does anythin’ happen to 
either, bofe is all right.” 

Mr. Bugg was making a heroic effort to conceal his 
elation. This was far more than he had dared hope in 
his wildest flights of fancy. 

“Co’se,” continued Saline, “what each has got don’t 
belong to neither. It’s bofe’s. Is that clear?” 

“Nothin’ ain’t got no mo’ clarity, honey.” 

“Then,” summarized Saline, “le’s travel.” 

Two hours later the sum of one thousand dollars stood 
to the credit of Saline Sims in the Birmingham Trust 
and a like amount lay in the name of Joe Bugg at the 
First National Bank. Both were in excellent spirits, but 
Saline’s elation passed all bounds, for she was quite cer- 
tain that she had pulled a master stroke of strategy. 

In her hand she held the evidence of her cunning; it 
was a bank book indicating that she had one thousand 
dollars on deposit—one, not two. And to members of 
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the duskier race a bank book is incontrovertible evi- 
dence. Too, she had made it impossible for Septic suc- 
cessfully to press any unreasonable demands. She had 
been rather afraid that he would try to secure for him- 
self all of her hard-earned widow’s mite, and, craving 
the permanent society of Joe Bugg, she would have been 
in no position to refuse. Now, however, it was impos- 
sible to give her dead husband more than a moiety of 
his earnings, no matter how forcefully he might argue 
nor how fearsomely threaten. 

Best of all, Mr. Bugg had no hint of the earthly exist- 
ence of Septic. She knew that she had won over that 
gentleman once and forevermore. He was fairly over- 
come by her generosity, and she—wise woman—knew 
that however masterful he was now, she could control 
him after the marriage knot should have been once tied 
so that the thousand which stood in his name would be 
entirely at her disposal. Especially since—once Septic 
had been bought off and dispatched to parts unknown— 
she would come clear with Mr. Bugg and explain what 
had happened. 

Unfortunately for Saline, she failed to take into con- 
sideration the element of chance. The God of Luck 
leered as he heaved a large monkey wrench into her 
elaborate machinery. 

The catastrophe occurred at Tuxedo Junction, that 
thickly populated negro colony near Ensley where Septic 
had temporarily buried himself while Saline arrived at 
her decision. 

Word had come to Mr. Bugg that there was a gentle- 
man infesting a certain poolroom near Tuxedo who was 
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cleaning all and sundry by reason of his dexterity with 
a cue. His specialty, it seemed, was straight pool with 
the fourth and eighth ball banked. Mr. Bugg was a 
prideful gentleman, quite jealous of his title as colored 
city champion in that particular game. It was an open 
secret that even Florian Slappey, who was more or less 
a wizard with the spherical ivories, gave Mr. Bugg con- 
siderable room in connection with the pastime of bank- 
ing the fourth and eighth. ; 

It looked to Joe like an opportunity to increase his 
already pleasing bank account. Whereupon he boarded 
a South Ensley car, alighted at Tuxedo Junction, and 
hied himself straightaway to the particular poolroom 
where the stranger was exhibiting. 

But the money match never occurred. At the entrance 
Mr. Bugg collided with an undersized, very black and 
horribly frightened little negro. Instantly Joe’s back- 
bone liquefied, his jaw dropped and his eyes distended. 

“Ghost!” 

Mr. Sims had nothing to say and said it. 

“Out of my way,” ordered Mr. Bugg wildly. “I craves 
to be elsewhere.” 

Obediently Septic stood aside. “I aims to please,” he 
remarked politely. 

Joe hesitated. The apparition looked like the de- 
parted Septic, and the voice was strikingly similar. Be- 
sides, the sun beamed benignly and the threadbare 
clothes which decorated the figure of the dear departed 
were of the earth earthy. 

“Wh-wh-who you is?” 

“Ise Mistuh Septic Sims.” 
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“Pff! He’s daid.” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Joe reached out an inquiring hand. He secured a 
large portion of the Sims forearm and gave a violent 
squeeze. Septic emitted a howl of agony and squirmed 
away. 

“Leave go of me, cullud man! You hurt.” 

That was indisputable evidence. Amazing as it was, 
it yet was certain that Septic was very much alive. 

“Sweet sassafras! How come you to git unburied, 
Septic?” 

“Oh,” explained Septic easily, “ ’tain’t so hahd when 
you know how.” 

Joe Bugg’s brain did not usually function with any 
speed, but this was an exception to the general rule. 

“Has Saline saw’n you yet?” 

For the briefest fraction of a second Septic hesitated. 
Then his lips expanded into an ingenuous grin. 

“Naw!” 

“She ain’t?” 

“Suttinly not. Not yet.” 

Joe linked his arm in one of Septic’s and they moved 
slowly down the street. Septic felt that he should be 
frightened, but instinct informed him that he was master 
of the situation, and so fear was banished. 

“What you mean—not yet?” 

“Just that,” retorted Septic easily. “I aims to call on 
my wife in a day or so.” 

Joe Bugg was no fool. The situation contained dread- 
ful possibilities. He visioned his newly gained wealth 
slipping away. The thought made no appeal to Mr. 
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Bugg. The money had been too recently acquired not 
to be doubly dear. 

“Anybody you know reckernized you since you come 
back fum the other world?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Whoe” 

“Vou.” 

“T don’t mean me. I mean who else?” 

“Nobody.” 

Joe sighed with relief. That was something like. He 
sparred for an opening. 

“How did you like being daid?” 

“Oh, pretty fair.” 

“Does you crave to stay alive?” 

“Well, I ain’t ezac’ly got no objections.” 

More silence. Heavy pregnant silence. Then, from 
Mr. Bugg: “I woul’n’t go callin’ on Saline was I you.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’d be a terrible shock to her.” 

“Shuh! If a man cain’t shock his own wife, whose 
wife can he shock?” 

“That ain’t neither hither nor yonder,” explained Joe. 
“The point is that Saline-is-awful happy because you is 
daid, an’ it would be a powerful disappointment was you 
to turn up alive.” 

“Now ain’t that sweet? I reckon I has got the right 
to come back to life if I wants to, ain’t I?” 

“T dunno,” answered Joe slowly. “I dunno.” 

The more Joe Bugg reflected on the situation, the 
more perturbed he became. Himself no lawyer, he yet 
sensed that the company which had paid damages for 
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the complete demise of Septic Sims would trace that 
money and recover it, there having been no considera- 
tion for the transfer of the thousand dollars from Saline 
to himself. 

Of course he knew that he might go to Saline and ex- 
plain that Septic had returned to their midst. 

In that event there was the horrible prospect that Mrs. 
Sims might experience an attack of conscience, welcome 
her dead husband, and return the money to the company 
which operated the particular blast furnace which had 
sent Septic on his way. Then he’d be minus his thou- 
sand, Saline’s thousand and Saline herself. 

Ordinarily the prospect of losing Saline would not have 
visibly annoyed Mr. Bugg, but he was seeing her in a 
new light since the morning when she voluntarily turned 
over to him a half of her winnings on Septic’s death. 
It indicated a hitherto unsuspected generosity which be- 
tokened a life of permanent ease. 

He struggled toward a logical conclusion based upon 
the old maxim that half a loaf is better than no eatments 
at all. Obviously the wisest move was for him to get 
rid of Septic—buy him off with the entire thousand if 
necessary—then marry Saline, explain what he had done, 
and bend his energies toward securing part or all of her 
thousand. He flattered himself that the task would not 
be particularly difficult, especially since she was certain 
to be grateful for his forethought in once again ridding 
the world of Septic. 

He made his proposition to Mr. Sims. 

“TI gives you five hund’ed dollars cash money does you 
kill yo’se’f again immediate.” 
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Septic shook his head slowly. Not unkeen of mind, he 
knew that an original bid of five hundred dollars could 
easily be doubled. Besides, things appeared to be coming 
his way, and he was a convert to the doctrine of forcing 
luck. 

“Nossuh. Suicides ain’t sellin’ cheap these days.” 

“You ain’t got to really kill yo’se’f. Folks thinks you 
is daid. All you has got to do is go away fum Bum- 
minham—never let nobody know where you is—an’ tha’s 
daid enough.” 

“Sounds reason’ble. But I cain’t do it fo’ no five 
hund’ed dollars.” 

“Six hund’ed?” 

““Nope.”’ 

“Seven?” 

“I ain’t no cheap corpse.” 

“Hight?” 

“Nothin’ doin’. If ’tain’t wuth a thousand dollars fo’ 
me to die, then ’tain’t wuth nothin’.” 

Joe hesitated, but only momentarily. He knew that 
on receipt of the thousand dollars Septic would return 
once and for all to the hereafter. Too, he realized the 
impelling necessity for immediate action. Every hour 
that Mr. Sims remained in the vicinity of Birming- 
ham was a menace. Knowing that further dickering 
would merely serve to waste valuable time, he ac- 
cepted the mortuary terms of his fiancée’s dead hus- 


_ band. 


They arranged to meet at a secluded spot the following 
morning. Joe promised to bring with him one thousand 
dollars in legal tender. Septic pledged himself to have 
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all arrangements completed for his exodus. And so, well 
satisfied with the situation, they parted. | 

The one thought which was uppermost in the Bugg 
brain was to conceal from Saline the fact of Septic’s 
existence. Too much danger of emotional hysterics. 
And after it was all over, Saline would thank him for 
the loving thought of her which prompted the bribery. 

Something of Joe’s mental workings had been trans- 
mitted to the attenuated Mr. Sims. He more than shared 
Mr. Bugg’s desire for prompt and efficient action. 
Wherefore he kept his engagement with Saline that 
night—arriving a few minutes ahead of time. Saline did 
not equivocate. 

“How you feelin’, Septic?” 

“Tol’able.” 

“Don’t feel like you is gwine die again pretty soon?” 

“That depen’s, honey; that all depen’s.” 

“On which?” 

“How much it’s wuth to you that I should.” 

Her eyes narrowed. “Ain’t saw’n nobody, has you?” 

“Me?”—innocently. “Di’n’t I tell you I was gwine 
lie low?” 

Veh.”’ 

“Well, Ise been lyin’.” He regarded her speculatively. 
“But it’s awful hahd stayin’ daid roun’ Bumminham 
where so many folks know me.” 

She caught his drift readily enough. Rising, she 
' crossed to the bureau and took from the top drawer her 
bank book. 

“Septic,” she said, “somebody give you some misunder- 
standin’.” 
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“Veh” 

“Sho’ly did. They prob’ly went an’ made you believe 
I gotten two thousan’ dollars when you died on me.” 

“H’m!” Mr. Sims was noncommittal. 

“All I got,” pursued Saline, “was one thousan’.” 

She watched closely for any flash of disbelief in his 
eyes and was tremendously relieved when none appeared. 
As a matter of fact, Septic was beginning to catch the 
trend of events, and a glint of sardonic humor illumined 
his long downtrodden soul. 

With absolute inscrutability he inspected the bank 
book which she advanced as conclusive evidence that she 
possessed merely one thousand dollars, and he did not 
even deign to let her know he had noticed the date of 
the single deposit. 

“Now, honey,” she wheedled, “you can see fo’ yo’ 
ownse’f that I ain’t got much. I asks you again: How 
many dollars does you crave to go somewheres an’ re- 
main daid?” 

His reply was prompt and positive: 

“One thousand dollars.” 

“Aw, Septic—” 

“One thousand dollars an’ nary nickel less. Dyin’ 
comes high these days.” 

“But what is I gwine do?” she wailed. 

“Marry Joe Bugg.” 

“But Ise gwine have to git a d’vorce fum you an’ I 
reckon it cos’s a heap of money to git a d’vorce fum a 
daid man.” 

“Tet Brother Bugg worry "bout that, Saline. My price 
fo’ corpsin’ is one thousand dollars.” 
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And in the end Septic prevailed, just as he had known 
all along he would do. When he parted from her that 
night his feet scarcely touched the pavement of Eight- 
eenth street. The future stretched before him as a 
smooth and rose-bowered pathway. 

Promptly at 9:30 the following morning he met Mr. 
Bugg. That gentleman dutifully paid over to Mr. Sims 
the sum of one thousand dollars cash money. 

“They is just one thing you has got to do, Septic, an’ 
that is git so far away fum Bumminham that nobody 
ain’t never gwine find you.” 

Mr. Sims grinned. “Hot dam! Brother, that’s the 
promptest thing I is gwine do.” 

He waved an insouciant farewell and returned to the 
grave. But his route was by the spot where he had ar- 
ranged to meet his widow. 

She was there in glorious panoply of mourning weeds, 
not untearful over the expenditure of the one thousand 
dollars which was necessary to insure her husband’s per- 
manent demise. She haggled a bit, but Septic was 
adamantine, and finally her cash payment was tucked 
into his pocket beside the thousand just received from 
Mr. Bugg. 

“Where goes you fum heah, Septic?” 

“Chattanooga,” he answered promptly. “I resigns 
away fum my job there an’ then I travels.” 

“Where?” 

He made a grandiloquent gesture which embraced all 
the United States and a portion of Canada. 

“Most ev’ywheres. You ain’t got no worries, honey. 
You go ahaid an’ d’vorce me an’ make ma’iage with 
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Joe Bugg. You an’ him is prob’ly gwine have a heap 
of things to say to each other, an’ I promises you plenty 
time to say ’em in.” 

They shook hands and he turned ‘away. For some 
minutes the Widow Sims stood staring after the thin 
figure of her dead husband. 

There was something about him which was highly un- 
corpselike. He stepped lightly, almost skipping down the 
street. He was whistling a recent and popular jazz tune 
which had to do with the retail banana industry, and 
there came to Saline the disturbing thought that she had 
not heard the last of him. 

Mr. Sims stood not upon the order of his going from 
Birmingham. When the A. G. S. local pulled out from 
the huge shed of the Terminal Station that afternoon 
Septic Sims was very much aboard. He had arranged 
his itinerary with scrupulous care. A few hours in Chat- 
tanooga would afford ample time to place his earthly 
affairs in order, and from there he intended to invade 
New York. Once there he was not fully determined as 
- to his procedure, but he did know that he definitely and 
finally had departed the Alabama metropolis. 

He was seated in the corner of the Jim Crow car. 
His right hand was concealed in his trousers pocket, the 
bony fingers caressing the large portion of cash which 
had been paid him by his widow and her fiancé. He 
extracted the huge roll of bills and counted them slowly. 
_ He wore a broad contented smile; a smile prompted 
_ not entirely by this sudden affluence, but also by the 
thought of the inevitable showdown which was imminent 
between Saline and Joe. 
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That, after all, was the most delicious aspect of the 
entire affair. He visioned the scene, and chuckled 
aloud. 

A tall gangling negro, seated across the aisle, missed 
no portion of the byplay. He noticed Septic’s obvious 
contentment and he glimpsed the colossal sum of money 
which the skinny little man carried. Gently he slid into 
the seat beside Mr. Sims, and as he did so that gentle- 
man shoved the money deeper into his pocket. 

The stranger was friendly and quite frankly curious. 

“Gosh,” he vouchsafed, “tha’s a heap of money you 
has got.” 

“Uh-huh. An’ how much I is gwine keep is the same 
amount.” 

“You must of worked awful hahd fo’ that much cash.” 

Septic chuckled. “You said it, brother. I sho did.” 

The stranger hesitated. “If you don’t mind my askin’, 
what line of wuk does you follow?” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Septic Sims with perfect can- 
dor, “just recently I has been in the dying business.” 


The storm was over, naught remained but wreckage. 
Across the golden-oak table the stunned gazes of Mrs. 
Saline Sims and Mr. Joe Bugg clashed. Each knew that 
something had happened to both, but neither was yet 
conscious of the magnitude of that something. It was 
hard to reconstruct in a moment their ideas of the late 
Septic Sims; difficult to believe that the perennially op- 
pressed gentleman had returned from the grave to snatch 
from them the fruits of his demise. 

A dozen times they compared notes, each time with 
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decreasing zest. The initial explanation had been pyro- 
technic, but the subject already had become one which 
neither cared to dwell upon in too great detail. 

There had been mutual pride in the original telling: 
Saline explained to Joe that in securing him she consid- 
ered the thousand well spent. Joe made it quite clear 
that he also had invested her thousand in their future 
happiness. It was when the striking similarity of their 
stories struck home that they realized they had been 
done to a turn by the late husband of Mr. Bugeg’s bride- 
to-be. 

They spoke not of the morrow; they were discovering 
that the evil thereof was more than sufficient unto this 
day. Gone was their brief affluence, gone everything 
save bitter memory. And now Saline Sims took from a 
dresser drawer a small but formal document. She handed 
it to Joe. 

“That,” she explained, “was what I spent fo’ music 
an’ eatments.” 

Mr. Bugg stared, and plumbed depths of despair 
hitherto unsuspected. It was a bill from Keefe Gaines, 
the genial and efficient undertaker. It was for mortuary 
extras and it totaled one hundred dollars. 

“What are we gwine do ’bout it, Joe?” 

He shook his head mournfully. “Dawg-gone if I 
know.” 

“Ts we gwine pay it?” 

“No!” The word was a verbal explosion. ‘ ’Tain’t 
right. It’s bad enough how he died an’ come back an’ 
died again, but it ain’t no fair us should keep on spendin’ 
money fo’ him.” 
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Much silence. And finally Mr. Bugg reached for the 
undertaker’s statement. “Gimme,” said he. “I has 
got an idea.” 

He found an envelope and inclosed the bill therein. 
Then, painstakingly, he addressed it: 


mr Septic Sims 
Genral Delivery 
Chatanooga, Tenessee. 


Saline stood beside him and gazed over his shoulder. 
Somehow the address did not seem complete. Joe Bugg 
evidently felt the lack, for once again he dipped pen in 
ink and, with his last scintilla of optimism, scrawled two 
words in the lower lefthand corner: “Please forward.” 

It was at two o’clock the following afternoon that Joe 
Bugg and Mrs. Saline Sims visited the stonecutter’s 
office. The tombstone for the late lamented Septic had 
long since been selected and paid for. 

“Us has just decided what we craves to go on that 
monument,” the widow announced. 

“What ’tis?”’ queried the honest artisan. 

By way of answer Saline handed him a slip of paper. 
The epitaph stared up at him in large letters—a fitting 
inscription for the departed Septic—the result of earnest 
collaboration. The paper contained but four simple 
words, and they had been composed in the agony of 
genuine bereavement: 


GONE 
But Not Forcotren 


THE WILD AND WOOLLY VEST 


HEY promoted Asia Salmon and made him wild. 

The job was not entirely to Asia’s liking, despite 

the fact that it marked a distinct forward stride 

socially. heretofore Asia had been persona grata with 

the Johnny Jazz Greater Carnival Exposition Shows; a 

mild, inoffensive and excessively dark gentleman who 

had attached himself to the colored organization in the 

earnest hope of occasional work and less occasional eat- 
ments. 

Of the former there had been a plenitude; of the latter 
not so much. But Asia traveled on and on with the car- 
nival against the day when a break in luck might pre- 
cipitate him into the ranks of the regulars. In his blood 
ran the instinct of showmanship; he yearned for the 
spotlight of public approval. Yet, when it was thrust 
upon him at the opening of the carnival’s Nashville en- 
gagement much of his enthusiasm vanished. 

In the first place Asia considered himself constitu- 
tionally unfitted for the réle of wild man. He was by 
nature peaceful, retiring, and very, very timid. The 
rabid cavortings and eerie shrieks of the wild man never 
appealed to him, and he stepped timorously into the dif- 
ficult part. 

Nor was his distaste for this particular job engendered 
solely by temperament. Having traveled long with the 
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show, and knowing therefore much of its internal politics, 
Asia Salmon realized that danger lurked in the vicinity 
of the wild man’s tent. Somehow he could not forget the 
terrible ferocity of his predecessor. 

There had been much that was mysterious in the sev- 
erance of Alley Tanner’s connection with the Jazz Car- 
nival. Alley was a first-class, A1 wild man, possessed 
of figure, activity and voice. His throaty call echoing 
down the midway, “Look o-o-out, folks! Ise wi-i-ild!” 
had never failed to strike terror to the shrinking soul of 
Asia. Somehow, even though he knew Alley intimately 
enough to have lost frequently his modest earnings to 
that gentleman via the route of the rattling cubes, he yet 
did not believe that Mr. Tanner’s wildness was entirely 
simulated. 

Too, Asia knew full well that the pompous and im- 
pressive Johnny Jazz was an excellent showman and one 
who appreciated to the ultimate degree the drawing 
power of Alley Tanner’s wild wildness. Therefore, when 
Asia awakened to the fact that Mr. Jazz had deliberately 
tricked Mr. Tanner and left that gentleman stranded and 
flat broke when the show slipped out of Memphis, he 
knew it was not at all unlikely that Alley would rise up 
in his wrath, wild somebody out of the price of a rail- 
road ticket and give hot pursuit. 

The prospect was not alluring, and Asia voiced weak 
protest to the insistent Mr. Jazz. 

“Shuh, Mr. Jazz, you know I ain’t fitten fo’ no wil’- 
man job.” 

“Who says you ain’t?” 

“Well—is I?” 
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“Co’se you is. All you got to do is wear them sheep 
pants an’ woolen vest of Brother Tanner’s an’ screech 
aroun’ a little.” 

Asia shook his head slowly. “Nossth. Folks c’n look 
at me an’ see I ain’t wil’.” 

“You is crazy in the haid, Asia. Does people see them 
coschume an’ those paint, they ain’t gwine ast no ques- 
tions.” 

“B-b-but I looks so modest.” 

“Tha’s gwine he’p you be wil’. If a bad-lookin’ feller 
like Alley Tanner commences wildin’ up an’ down his 
cage they ain’t nothin’ unusual in it. But does a po’ lil’ 
half-baked, dried-out, knock-kneed, no-count shrimp like 
you commence screechin’ an’ jumpin’ roun’ an’ eatin’ 
raw meat an’ such—they is gwine think things.” 

“T dunno—” 

“You gits twelve dollars a week an’ cakes.” 

“T know, Mistuh Jazz; I know. Tha’s a heap of money 
an’ I likes the job fine—on’y I kind of wish you di’n’t 
want yo’ wil’ man to be so terrible wil’.” 

Mr. Jazz shrugged his elegantly tailored shoulders. 
“You c’n take it or leave it, Asia. But does you turn it 
down I ain’t gwine have you hangin’ roun’ with us no 
mo’.” 

Mr. Salmon’s lower jaw drooped mournfully. “Aw, 
Mistuh Jazz—” 

“You hearn me.” 

Asia thought the matter over. Instinct warned that he 
was about to become engulfed in a maelstrom of trouble. 
“S’posin’ Alley Tanner should foller us?” 

“Well, what of it?” 
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“Mistuh Tanner is real wil’; he wasn’t no faker 
like I.” 

“Shuh!” An unholy light gleamed in the managerial 
eye. “Alley ain’t got a dime. He coul’n’t foller nobody 
nowhere no time.” 

“Veh; mebbe so. But s’pose he did? What you 
reckon he would do to the feller which was wildin’ in 
his place?” 

“Nothin’!”—explosively. 

“Alley never did like me,” explained Asia doubtfully. 
“Two or th’ee times he useter say he reckoned mebbe I 
was cravin’ his job.” 

“He was kiddin’ you.” 

“Tha’s what you says, Mistuh Jazz; tha’s what you 
says. An’ mebbe you is right. An’ then again mebbe 
you ain’t! But if you ain’t I is the feller which is runnin’ 
the risk of gittin’ deaded—an’ deadness ain’t the fondest 
thing I is of.” 

Johnny Jazz lighted a flagrant cigar. “I gives you 
fifteen minutes to decide.” 

“Fifteen minutes. Oh, my gosh! Say, Mistuh Jazz, 
is you willin’ to answer me one question?” 

“What ’tis it?” 

“How come Alley Tanner to leave the show so sud- 
den?” 

Beneath his coat of racial tan Mr. Johnny Jazz flushed 
a purplish lavender. There was much about that trans- 
action which was embarrassing, and Mr. Jazz had no 
mind to enlighten his prospective wild man as to the 
salient facts. 

“Jus’ lef’—tha’s all.” 
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“H’m! He seemed pow’ful contented; saved his 
money.” 

“Never saved no money!” Johnny’s negative seemed 
unnecessarily violent. “That man never saved a copper 
in his whole life.” 

“But,” persisted Asia, “he tol’ me hisse’f that he had 
saved up pretty near eight hund’ed dollars cash money.” 

“Words!” snapped Mr. Jazz. “Nothin’ but words! 
How come him to be wildin’ if he had that much 
money?” 

“Dunno, but he sho’ tol’ me about them moneys with 
his own mouf. ‘Eight hund’ed dollars,’ he say. ‘I gotten 
it saved up with Mistuh Jazz’s carnival savin’s bank.’ 
Tha’s what he tol’ me hisse’f, an’-—” 

Without apparent rime or reason the sartorially ele- 
gant proprietor of the Johnny Jazz Greater Carnival Ex- 
position Shows grew alarmingly apoplectic. He hurled 
anathema upon the head of the late wild man and 
branded as horrifically false that gentleman’s claims to 
a fortune of eight hundred dollars. Asia was impressed, 
but not convinced. 

“Still don’t know how come him to leave the carnival.” 

“Nor neither I don’t. Does a feller crave to leave, he 
leaves, an’ tha’s all.” 

“An’ does he git back his job if he catches up with 
us?” 

“Nossuh! Alley Tanner has wilded fo’ me fo’ the las’ 
time. I wishes him luck in Memphis an’ other places, 
but not with us. An’ I asts you fo’ yo’ final answer: 
Does you take his job or don’t you?” 


“H’m! Alley Tanner is awful wil’.” 
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“Ain’t! Never was!” 

“But he would be was he to meet up with me holdin’ 
his job.” 

‘“‘Ain’t never gwine catch you.” 

“You says. But you ain’t runnin’ no risk yo’ ownse’f.” 

“What you reckon Ise payin’ you twelve dollars a 
week cash money fo’? When wil’ men gits scared they 
ain’t much use.” 

Asia knew that Mr. Jazz was not to be trifled with. 
The opportunity was golden, and Asia Salmon had long 
yearned for advancement from the ranks of hangers-on 
to the regular pay roll. Somewhat doubtfully he an- 
nounced to Mr. Jazz his favorable decision. That gen- 
tleman appeared delighted, but not at all surprised. 

“Come along with me, cullud boy, an’ I gives you yo’ 
wil’ suit. We opens heah this afternoon an’ you has got 
to git yo’ screecher wukkin’ good.” 

They visited the wardrobe tent, where the decidedly 
moth-eaten wild garments were intrusted to the tender 
hands of Asia Salmon. He inspected them fondly, yet 
timidly. They seemed redolent of trouble, and Mr. 
Salmon was not overly fond of that. 

The garments, considered solely as such, were nothing 
to rave over. There was, first of all, a one-piece, skin- 
tight suit of deepest black which extended from feet to 
neck. The legs and arms were plentifully supplied with 
hirsute adornment which looked—and smelled—as though 
it had first seen the light of day on a mangy collie dog. 
There was a hairy skirt which encircled the waist and 
extended about halfway to the knees. But the piéce de 
résistance was a heavy hairy vest which was liberally 
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sprinkled with delicate ornaments representing scalps, 
teeth and other trophies of the human chase. 

Anklets and wristlets of long silken hair completed 
the haberdashery ensemble. For the application of 
facial ferocity Asia knew he was to be intrusted to the. 
merciless clutches of a gentleman well versed in the art 
of wild-man make-up. 

Temporarily Asia forgot Mr. Tanner, on tucking that 
gentleman’s professional raiment under one arm, Mr. 
Salmon strutted pridefully down the midway. At last 
he was a performer, a star in his own right, an attraction, 
a person of such allure as to cause a steady trickle of 
dimes to enrich the carnival coffers. 

“Hot dam!” enthused the new wild man. “They sho 
hadn’t better trust no lions roun’ me when I gits these 
clothes on.” 

But as the new member of the profession walked to- 
ward his tent on the midway, Mr. Johnny Jazz stared 
thoughtfully after him. Mr. Jazz was more pleased than 
he cared to admit to others; he was grateful for the fact 
that his new wild man was of a very retiring disposition 
—a gentleman easily controlled. And, above all, one 
who would not again ask embarrassing questions. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Jazz’s conscience was troubling 
him. He found it rather difficult to rid his mind of Mr. 
Alley Tanner, the deserted wild man. Of late Mr. Tan- 
ner had caused Mr. Jazz more than a trifle of uneasiness. 
He seemed to have slipped into the spirit as well as the 
letter of his rdle. In brief, it appeared to Mr. Jazz that 
Alley Tanner was becoming too genuinely wild. 

Then there was a trifling matter of finance. For sev- 
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eral years Mr. Jazz had been a staunch advocate of thrift 
among his employees and to that end had inaugurated an 
informal savings bank. Each week, by agreement, he 
deducted from various pay envelopes a modest stipend, 
for which a deposit receipt was given. And quite re- 
cently Johnny Jazz had come to realize that Alley Tan- 
ner’s receipts amounted to very nearly eight hundred 
dollars. 

Somehow that discovery brought no surge of exalta- 
tion to the Jazz bosom; it seemed a personal affront— 
and an entirely unfair one—that one of his most humble 
employees could at any moment cause him serious cash 
embarrassment. Quite naturally the thought occurred to 
him that if anything in the nature of extinction hap- 
pened to his wild man, the Johnny Jazz Greater Carnival 
Exposition Shows would be considerably the gainer— 
wild men being infinitely easier to acquire than eight- 
hundred-dollarses. 

Of course Mr. Jazz did not consider doing away with 
his wild man, but he did admit to himself that Mr. 
Tanner was not particularly popular with him at the 
moment. And if it should ever happen that Mr. Tanner 
failed to make train connections, or was late, or just 
happened not to be where he was supposed to be at the 
time he was supposed to be there— 

Which is just what had happened when the show de- 
parted from Memphis. Mr. Jazz was willing to swear 
that if, at some later date, Mr. Tanner should maintain 
he had been informed the hour of departure was three 
A.M.—that if Mr. Tanner said that, he was wrong, be- 
cause Mr. Jazz would then remember most positively 
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that he had told the wild man that the show would de- 
part Memphis promptly at two o’clock. And depart at 
two o’clock is what the show did—sans Mr. Tanner’s 
professional truculence. 

Johnny Jazz was not materially worried about his ex- 
wild man. His route had been radically changed; the 
task of discovering their whereabouts would not be an 
easy one. But should Mr. Tanner succeed in trailing 
them, Mr. Jazz planned to greet him with a smug and 
genial smile, offer him his old job and, on demand and 
presentation of the deposit certificates, duly pay over to 
Alley the eight hundred dollars. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Jazz’s scheme was even more 
Machiavellian than that. Cornered, he boldly intended 
to let the prodigal savage understand that the whole 
thing had been a deep dark plot hatched against him in 
the brain of Mr. Asia Salmon, the present incumbent. 
Johnny figured wisely; he knew that a person of Mr. 
Tanner’s type would demand action—immediate and 
forceful action—and Johnny considered it a genuine 
pleasure to divert that rancor to the inoffensive Asia 
Salmon. 

Aiter all, he was paying Asia all of twelve dollars a 
week, with cakes, and he figured that one should run 
some small risk in return for that handsome remunera- 
tion. 

Wherefore, Mr. Jazz sauntered out on the midway that 
afternoon as the first-day crowds commenced to straggle 
in. Mr. Jazz’s soul was pervaded with a sensation of 
utter beatitude. The assemblage, though not large, was 
promising. Lottery wheels glittered in the sun, conces- 
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sionaires arranged their wares, side-show performers 
slipped about in the rear of the tents preparatory to the 
first afternoon performances, and the colored minstrel 
men corked their faces in deference to custom. 

The strident voice of a ballyhoo beat upon the ear- 
drums of Mr. Jazz: “Ri-i-ight this way, brethren an’ 
sister’n, to see the wildest wil’ man which ever wilded in 
the jungle heart of darkest Africa where they has dark- 
ness as is dark. He eats rhinoceros steak fo’ breakfas’, 
elephant tushes fo’ dinner, an’ soup fo’ supper—soup, 
gemmun an’ ladies, with pythoons fo’ noodles. He has 
chewed up mo’ than a dozen folks since he has been with 
this carnival, but we has got him chained proper. His 
trainer is jus’ feedin’ him, a bowl of warm blood, an’ 
as soon as he finishes that you is gwine heah him 
screech.” 

Within the tent the very much stage-frightened Asia 
Salmon took his cue. He threw back his ferociously 
made-up face, puckered his lips and emitted what he 
fondly fancied was a terrific African screech. The tones 
came with difficulty; the tremolo effect was nasal and 
startling. The dusky gentleman who posed as his trainer 
prodded him decisively. 

“Make it wil’, Asia; make it wil’!” 

Under the inspiration of the not too gentle prod Mr. 
Salmon found his task easier. There was pained sur- 
prise in the shriek which rent the atmosphere, and the 
crowd outside the tent shivered deliciously. The bal- 
lyhoo enthused, and once again the prodding occurred 
within the tent. 

““Yeeeeeooooow!” wailed the wild man. Then—“Hey, 
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you; leave off of that! I don’t need no poker to make 
me wil’!”’ 

“A’ right.” The trainer was willing to compromise. 
“Keep on yellin’ thataway. An’ dance!” 

Mr. Johnny Jazz shilled by the gatekeeper with the 
interested crowd. The amazingly grotesque wild man 
was shrieking and screaming around the place at ten 
cents per scream. And there was no denying the fact 
that in the costume of the late Alley Tanner, Mr. Salmon 
presented a terrible appearance. The wristlets and 
anklets rattled and slattered about on his skinny arms 
and legs, the vest and skirt fitted him about six weeks 
too late, and, to add to the general horror of the effect, 
the make-up man had done himself proud. 

Mr. Jazz strolled contentedly away and later in the 
day chuckled with satisfaction with each new outbreak 
of wildness from the tent of the Captured Fiend of 
Darkest Africa; Drinks Blood and Eats Folks. 

As for the new wild man, he liked his task better and 
better as the day wore on. For the first time in a shrink- 
ing, retiring life he was attracting public attention. Too, 
there was intense satisfaction in the terror which he saw 
reflected in the eyes of those who paid a dime each to 
gaze upon him. Never before had Asia Salmon inspired 
fear in the bosom of any one save himself; it was a 
unique and thrilling experience, and that night he found 
himself eager for the opening of the midway the follow- 
ing day. 

Thereafter it was easy sailing. Mr. Salmon had fallen 
in love with his job. Innate histrionic ability blossomed 
forth, and Asia studied the art of wilding with meticulous 
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care. He practiced assiduously new and terrible steps, 
and shrieks which were even more bloodcurdling than 
those which were inspired by the pointed prod of his 
keeper. By the end of the week Mr. Johnny Jazz pro- 
claimed unanimously that Asia Salmon bade fair to be- 
come one of the wildest wild men in captivity. 

And in the glory of achievement memory of Alley 
Tanner grew faint. It seemed as though he had always 
wilded, and somehow the mere thought of Mr. Tanner 
was not sufficient to make Mr. Salmon cower in fear. 
Not that he was unafraid of Alley, but a menace in 
Memphis and a menace face to face are different things, 
and in the glory of accomplishment Mr. Salmon was 
fairly well content to let the future take care of itself. 

They moved on to Columbia, Tennessee, and from 
there to Decatur, Alabama. From Decatur they went 
to Gadsden and from there to Anniston and thence to 
Rome, Georgia. After Rome there was a glorious week 
in Atlanta, where the wild man wilded his wildest and 
frothed at the mouth in his cannibal desire to masticate 
a few of the cash customers. Saturday night they closed 
in Atlanta and early Sunday morning entrained for Bir- 
mingham. Asia Salmon curled up in his seat and medi- 
tated happily. 

Asia’s feelings concerning Mr. Tanner were less dis- 
tinct than they had been. He knew that a meeting with 
the ex-wild man boded considerable bodily evil to him- 
self, but the fear was not so tangible as it had been that 
first day. For seven weeks now Mr. Tanner had failed 
to appear in his scheme of things; the wild-man job had 
become a status. Mr. Salmon thought of Alley Tanner 
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seldom, and then rather indifferently, just as he would 
think of smallpox or diphtheria or an operation for ap- 
pendicitis—one of the manifold ills to which he was 
naturally heir, but not necessarily victim. 

The show arrived in Birmingham late Sunday night and 
immediately commenced the trek to the show grounds. 
Heavy-eyed laborers bent shoulders and strained muscles 
to the task of building the midway. Asia Salmon strolled 
importantly up and down the thoroughfare, gazing dis- 
dainfully upon those who earned a living by the sweat 
of their brows; he felt for them the fine disdain of the 
professional actor for the stage-hand. He lived upon a 
different plane; it was not for him to soil his hands with 
menial tasks; folks paid dimes merely to gaze upon him. 

He dropped in that night at Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue 
Lunch Room & Billiard Parlor, an odoriferous but highly 
enticing establishment on Eighteenth street. The pool 
tables were decorously covered, but hot barbecue meat 
sizzled on the skewers and the aroma of steaming coffee 
assailed the wild man’s nostrils. 

In Bud’s place Mr. Salmon met several notables of 
Birmingham’s Darktown: Florian Slappey, the foremost 
fashion plate; Boston Marble, the dour and uncommuni- 
cative agent for a lottery house; Dr. Brutus Herring, 
the genial and strong-armed dentist; and a host of others. 
Beyond informing them that he was a carnival performer, 
Asia did not disclose the nature of his work. They made 
much over him and he found himself liking Birmingham 
tremendously. They took him for a ride in Doctor Her- 
ring’s car; he thrilled to the broad spreading vista of 
Birmingham’s colored colony; the massive bulk of the 
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Penny Prudential Bank Building; the darkened portals 
of the three theaters on Eighteenth street; the wide, 
tree-lined, paved thoroughfare of Avenue F leading to 
the negro town of Tittisville. 

“Dawg-gone!” enthused Mr. Salmon. “If I wa’n’t an 
actor I’d sho’ly like to live in this heah city.” 

Opening day was a gala event. Mr. Jazz discovered 
early that the colored population of Birmingham was 
unusually blessed with money and that it had been edu- 
cated to liberal spending. He experienced one of the 
best first days in months, and that, coupled with a fore- 
cast of fair weather throughout the week, sent a lilt of 
joy to his avaricious heart. 

Never before had Asia Salmon risen to such heights of 
dramatic achievement. His screams of mortal agony 
rent the air above the fanfare of jazz bands and the 
bellicose bellowings of ballyhoos; he strained at his 
chains and foamed fearfully in the effort gastronomically 
to absorb some of his visitors; he leaped and twisted 
and squirmed and altogether made of himself one of the 
big midway features. 

He slept deeply and peacefully that night, but was up 
early the following morning. His first thought on arising 
was that he was unduly tired. The labors of the pre- 
vious day had been strenuous, but somehow he was un- 
able to shake the feeling of discomfort with which he 
arose from his couch. The clear morning air seemed 
pregnant with unpleasant possibility, surcharged with 
menace. Asia shook his head and told himself that he 
was blue, but the premonition persisted. It was not at 
all pleasant, nor was it accountable. 
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Breakfast seemed a pallid and tasteless thing. The 
morning brought little relief. He wasn’t ill, but he most 
decidedly had lost his pep. He found himself shaking 
his head. ; 

“°Tain’t nachel,” he told himself. “I feel just ezac’ly 
as if an accident was gwine come rollin’ along an’ happen 
to me. It’s plumb embarrassin’.” 

Noon—and no accident had yet put in appearance. 
Shortly thereafter the crowd started drifting to the mid- 
way. Asia retired to the privacy of his tent and com- 
menced the labor of making up. He worked slowly and 
uncomfortably. Instinct warned him of danger. One of 
the employees poked his head in at the flap and urged 
haste; Asia gave him an irritable answer: 

“Leave me be. Ise hasting all I can.” 

Eventually he went to his post of duty, but this after- 
noon his savagery was far from satisfying; for the first 
time in his professional career the spectators were skep- 
tical. 

“Ton’t b’lieve tha’s a regalar wil’ man a-tall.” 

“Huh! If he’s wil’, Ise furious!” 

Nor was Asia’s premonition of disaster entirely un- 
founded, for at that moment a train was pulling under 
the enormous shed of the terminal station, and foremost 
in the line of passengers emerging from the Jim Crow 
car was a large, bulky, heavily muscled negro gentleman 
who until quite recently had been in the wild-man pro- 
fession. 

Alley Tanner’s chase had been Tong and tiresome— 
and unremitting. It was not easy to trail a colored car- 
nival, and it was quite by accident that he learned of 
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its one-week stand in Birmingham. Whereupon he 
moved east from Amory, Mississippi, where he had been 
temporarily domiciled. 

He carried with him a paper suitcase and a menacing 
expression. He traversed Fifth Avenue with long, space- 
eating strides. His jaw was set at a grim angle and 
thoughts of mayhem and annihilation seethed within his 
soul. 

Mr. Tanner strongly suspected that he had been done 
dirt, and the primitive soul of him cried aloud for 
vengeance. Instinct carried him to Bud Peaglar’s place 
—fountainhead and clearing house for the news and 
gossip of Darktown. From that slab-sided gentleman 
he learned the location of the Johnny Jazz Greater Car- 
nival Exposition Shows, and half a minute later he was 
en route to the scene of action. 

Silhouetted against the fiery setting sun gleamed the 
canvas tops of the carnival tents. The rickety Ferris 
wheel reached gauntly into the evening breeze. Lights 
appeared on the midway, flaring dully in the gloaming. 
About the carnival hovered an atmosphere of financial 
well-being. 

But sight of the merriment merely deepened the 
vengeful frown which creased the forehead of the former 
wild man. He swung past the hot-dog stand which was 
calculated to lure the appetites of the newcomers, and 
made his way directly toward the tent which served as 
executive offices for Mr. Jazz and his staff. From the 
other end of the tented city came the eerie yowling of a 
wild man. Alley Tanner turned a trifle pale. So some 
one else had usurped his place! 
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White teeth clicked firmly; Mr. Tanner was in an ex- 
ceedingly ugly mood. 

Mr. Johnny Jazz was seated at a battered desk, check- 
ing over the receipts of the previous day. No foreboding 
of evil was with him, and it was therefore a distinct sur- 
prise to look up into the baleful eyes of his late em- 
ployee. 

Quite suddenly the Jazz backbone wilted. His jaw 
sagged. He half rose from his chair, and then, finding 
the effort too great, sank back limply. Flaccid lips 
formed a half-hearted welcome: 

“Evenin’, Alley.” 

Mr. Tanner’s eyes narrowed. He crossed the tent and 
permitted one heavy hand to fall upon the managerial 
shoulder. 

“T craves to make talk with you, Mistuh Jazz.” 

Johnny conscripted a sickly smile. ‘A’ right, brother. 
Talk is the one thing we won’t indulge in nothin’ else 
but.” 

And for twenty minutes they talked earnestly—and 
rather passionately. Finally Alley flung his chair vio- 
lently from the table. 

“Vou says Asia Salmon-has got my wildin’ job?” 

“Veh.” 

“Hot dam! Where is he at? Lead me to him.” 

There was no single task which could, at the moment, 
have been more welcome to Mr. Johnny Jazz. He es- 
corted his ex-employee to the midway, designated with 
his index finger the tent which housed the temporarily 
subdued Asia Salmon, and then—quite deliberately—Mr. 
Jazz permitted himself to be engulfed by background. 
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The carnival dozed. Save for the vendors of the cozy 
wiener and the fragrant hamburger, concessionaires were 
resting, against the rush of night business. Within the 
wild-man tent, Asia had unlocked his shackles and now 
stood staring over the edge of his inclosure, chin resting 
on crossed arms, a pained thoughtful look in his erst- 
while savage eyes. 

A few visitors passed on lagging feet. One or two 
bestowed glances of curiosity upon the languid and in- 
different wild man, but the ballyhoo was in the mess tent 
inhaling his evening meal and there was no one to exhort 
dimes, so that Mr. Salmon was left in single blessedness. 

Unaccountable melancholia had seized upon the man 
of the African jungles. He had a strong desire to crawl 
off in an obscure hole and pull the hole in after him. 

“T has got a hunch,” proclaimed Mr. Salmon to him- 
self, “that somethin’ terrible is gwine happen pretty 
sudden, an’ I ain’t gwine be ve’y far away when it does.” 

His eye quested nervously the patch of midway visible 
to him. All was peace and quietude—and multifarious 
odors. And then, large and muscular and menacing, a 
figure bulked into view—a large, broad-shouldered figure 
which looked to the wild man like a sudden and com- 
plete death. Across a distance of perhaps a hundred 
yards the eyes of the two wild men clashed. 

For a split second Mr. Asia Salmon remained riveted 
with horror. So this, then, was the disaster about which 
he had been premonitioning all day! There was no mis- 
taking the eager and merciless gleam in Mr. Tanner’s 
eye nor the avidity with which he lengthened his stride 
and quickened his step. The broad shoulders swayed 
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rhythmically as he plunged toward the wild man’s tent, 
lips drew back over gleaming white teeth. 

““Oooooooweeeeeeee!” : 

With that piercing and unearthly shriek Mr. Asia 
Salmon qualified once and for all for the title of world’s 
premier wild man. It was an epic and soul-stirring thing 
which reverberated the length and breadth of the mid- 
way and went echoing weirdly down Jones Valley toward 
distant Bessemer. 

Nor did Asia confine his sudden wildness to a mere 
vocal explosion, for, quite abruptly, Mr. Salmon became 
wild—wild with fear, frantic with terror. Regardless of 
costume and condition of servitude, without reference 
to the attention he might attract, with his single-track 
mind intent only upon responding to the instinct of self- 
preservation, Mr. Asia Salmon vaulted his inclosure, 
spurned the ballyhoo platform with the toe of one foot, 
hit the midway briefly and ricocheted in the general 
direction of anywhere. 

Alley Tanner stopped in his tracks. Then, as the in- 
tent of the fleeing wild man became evident to him, he 
loosed a wild command: 

“You, Asia—come heah!” 

Coming here was the one thing which Asia had no 
intention of doing. If here could catch him—all sad and 
sorrowful. But as for obeying the Tanner mandate— 
Asia Salmon leaped and zigzagged toward oblivion. 

Then Mr. Alley Tanner swept into action. He 
hunched his tremendous shoulders, bulged the muscles 
in calf and thigh, and leaped in pursuit. His throat 
gave to the world a screech such as he had used when 
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in the wild-man profession. Over his left shoulder Asia 
Salmon glimpsed the sprint start, and Mr. Salmon then 
proved that theretofore he had been merely loafing on 
the job. 

From that moment Mr. Salmon traveled! 

The few spectators at the end of the midway gathered 
into a pop-eyed, horrified group. A howl went up, pro- 
claiming to all and sundry that a wild man had gone 
berserk. Some misguided gentleman produced a large 
revolver which he emptied in the direction of the speed- 
ing Mr. Salmon. That person heard the shots, but 
passed the echo. Far back on the midway Mr. Johnny 
Jazz watched the commencement of the chase; his eye 
lighted in approval as he visioned the amazing speed with 
which Mr. Salmon chewed distance. 

“Stay wil’, little one!” breathed Mr. Jazz. “Stay 
wil’!” 

Whether or not Asia heard the request does not matter 
—he didn’t need it. He was entirely frantic as he 
plunged into the night. In the space of two hundred 
yards he was covered with profuse perspiration which 
caused the heavy woolen vest of his trade to cling more 
tenaciously than ever. The canine hair strung out 
straight in the breeze and the unaccustomed bare feet 
became painfully sore after a few ardent caresses from 
casual stones. 

But Asia had no thought for these minor details as he 
flashed past an automobile which was speeding in the 
same direction. The drum-drum of Alley’s pursuing 
feet was plangent in his ears, and already he could feel 
iron fingers clutching his gullet. 
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Dusk was merging swiftly into a night which merci- 
fully helped to conceal the bizarre costume of the fleeing 
wild man. Once or twice he glanced rearward and found 
slight solace in the knowledge that the distance which 
separated himself and his pursuer was growing greater. 
The hoarse voice of Alley Tanner was occasionally 
wafted to his ears: 

“You, Asia! Hol’ still a minute! I craves to make 
talk with you.” 

The desire for conversation was not at all mutual; 
each exhortation from Alley served to accentuate Asia’s 
speed. He was running mechanically, hitting an occa- 
sional high spot, but missing most of them. A great and 
consuming terror gripped his soul and completely oblit- 
erated the physical agony of this unusual exercise. 

Two colored children playing contentedly near the curb 
saw the leaping figure of the wild man with his hairy 
skirt, his wooly vest, his white-streaked face and the 
flapping rings in ears and nose. Wild cries of terror 
burst from their lips as they streaked into the house. 

Far back toward the midway a crowd was forming. 
Mr. Jazz held a consultation and organized a chase. 
Johnny was entirely too clever a showman to miss this 
glittering opportunity for publicity. One of the daily 
newspapers got wind of the occurrence and sent a re- 
porter down to interview the carnival proprietor. And 
that gentleman, safe in the knowledge that Asia would 
first of all shed the habiliments of wildness, offered a 
one-hundred-dollar reward for Mr. Salmon’s capture. 

Word spread like wildfire. The outlying districts 
where negro houses were thick crept behind locked win- 
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dows and barred doors. Shotguns were rescued from 
dusty corners. The colored village of Tittisville with- 
drew into its shell—and shivered terrifiedly. 

And Asia ran, and ran, and ran. And the villain still 
pursued him. 

The chase was toward the spot where the sun had long 
since set; Asia’s destination was some place a trifle be- 
yond the horizon. He was growing leg-weary now, leg- 
weary and unbelievably tired and agonizingly short of 
breath. Discouraged, too—because the vengeful Alley 
Tanner clung to the pursuit wearily but determinedly, 
and Alley was no mean marathon performer. 

A cemetery loomed before Asia’s eyes. Somehow it 
did not appear uninviting. After all, if extinction was 
to be thrust upon him, better have it occur where graves 
were handy. Quite a saving in funeral expenses. 

Asia cleared a low fence and sped amidst the marble 
sentinels. He turned just in time to see Alley do like- 
wise. Far up the road he saw the vanguard of a mob 
which was trailing them, and horrid visions came. 

Mr. Salmon’s knees were now in violent rebellion. 
They trembled and buckled and shrieked that they 
could no longer stand the strain. Asia’s heart and Asia’s 
terror kept him going a few minutes longer. The world 
was swimming before his eyes and he knew that the end 
was imminent. 

Then, quite suddenly, Mr. Asia Salmon emulated the 
well-known one-hoss shay. With a pitiful sobbing groan 
he collapsed, collapsed all over at once, and pitched for- 
ward in a limp heap on the grass. He had stretched his 
stamina to the breaking point, and exhaustion had come 
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upon him so overpoweringly that even extermination 
appeared welcome in preference to continued exertion. 
He was anesthetized by weariness and, with head pil- 
lowed on crossed arms, he lay face downward in indif- 
ferent anticipation of the lethal blow. 

From close by came the heavy thump of a human body 
hitting the ground not entirely of its own volition. Asia’s 
glance moved sideways and he saw that Alley Tanner 
had also collapsed. Instinct counseled one more supreme 
effort in the face of Alley’s exhaustion, but Asia knew 
without trying it was no use. 

And so, lying panting and prostrate on the grass of 
the cemetery, the two wild men gazed into each other’s 
eyes. 

Overstrained hearts and lungs were still protesting 
loudly and violently. But Alley’s physique proved to 
possess greater recuperative powers than that of the 
diminutive wild man. After perhaps ten minutes of glo- 
rious rest, Mr. Tanner sat up. He was decidedly di- 
sheveled and his eyes shone with the light of ineluctable 
wildness. He rose shakily to his feet and moved slowly 
toward the limp and languid Asia. 

And then Alley Tanner did-a horrible thing; something 
which ordinarily would have galvanized Asia with terror, 
but which now merely elicited from him a moan of pallid 
protest. 

Alley produced a large clasp knife. His thumb 
touched the spring and a long vicious blade flashed in 
the night. 

“Goshamighty!” moaned Asia, “I always did hate the 
idea of gittin’ carved up.” 
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But his powers of resistance were gone. He couldn’t 
even summon sufficient energy to remonstrate. He saw 
Alley approach, felt the heavy hand descend upon his 
shoulder, knew that steely fingers clutched at the neck- 
band of his wooly vest, saw the wicked blade descend. 

Slowly, carefully Alley Tanner inserted the blade of 
his clasp knife inside the wild man’s vest. There was a 
tightening of grip, a vicious pull, and Alley sprang away, 
holding in his hand the trophy of the chase—the vest of 
the wild man. 

Denuded of his upper garment, but otherwise unin- 
jured, Mr. Salmon found sufficient strength to rise to a 
sitting posture. Once he pinched his leg to make sure 
that it was not himself which had been split open. 

But, no—not only was he still very much alive but 
Mr. Tanner seemed to have completely forgotten his 
existence. 

Alley was busy with a task of his own. He was seated 
cross-legged like a tailor, and the keen blade of his knife 
was busy operating upon the seams of the captured vest. 
There was a bloodcurdling rip-ripping and Alley’s fingers 
plunged into the lining. Then Mr. Tanner rose to his 
feet, flourishing in his hand a sheaf of paper slips. 

“Hot dam!” he howled. “I got him now! I got him 
now! Jus’ wait’ll I meet up with that ol’ Jazz buzzard.” 

Hands pressed to throbbing temples, Asia tempted 
destruction with a query. 

“Mistuh Tanner?” 

“Huh?” Alley bestowed a casual glance upon his 
quarry. 
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“Wh-when is you aimin’ to ’sterminate me?” 

“Says which?” 

“When does I die?” 

“Golly,” retorted Alley. “How should I know! I 
ain’t yo’ doctor.” 

“Y-y-y-you mean you ain’t gwine kill me?” 

“Suttinly not!” Then a slow smile creased Mr. Tan- 
ner’s lips. “Is that how come you to run away fum me?” 

“V-yessuh.” 

“Dawg-gone!” 

“But if you ain’t fixin’ to kill me, why did you chase 
me so hard?” 

Alley came close. There was genuine friendliness in 
his manner. He exhibited the papers which he held. 

“T wanted these,” he explained. 

The explanation meant nothing to Mr. Salmon. 

“What them is?” 

“Deposit receipts fo’ eight hund’ed dollars. Tha’s how 
much cash money I saved up with Johnny Jazz. An’ 
when I went to see him this afternoon he said he woul’n’t 
pay me a dime of it less’n I projuced the receipts.” 
Alley grinned cheerfully. “Well, I had them receipts 
sewed up in my wil’-man vest, an’ so when I seen you 
runnin’ away I knowed I had to git that back or else 
lose my eight hund’ed dollars. An’ I knowed if I quit 
chasin’ you, you’d th’ow the suit in a creek somewheres 
an’ then I’d be plumb out of luck.” 

“An’—an’ you wasn’t chasin’ me pussonal a-tall?” 

“Nossuh—not a bit. I was jus’ chasin’ my vest, an’ 
you was in it.” 
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The reaction was terrific, but somehow Asia managed 
to survive. In fact, he even smiled as he dropped an 
affectionate hand on the wild man’s shoulder. 

“Well, Alley,” he questioned, “where does us go fum 
heah?” 

“We go,” retorted Alley determinedly, “back to the 
carnival, where we collec’s my eight hund’ed dollars fum 
Johnny Jazz.” 

But before going they located a small stream wherein 
the facial markings of a wild man were effectively erased 
from the Salmon countenance. The earrings and nose 
band were also permanently discarded. Mr. Tanner’s 
voluminous coat afforded some measure of concealment 
for Asia’s seminudity, and together they progressed to- 
ward the midway. 

En route they met a crowd which did not recognize 
Asia, but did explain Johnny Jazz’s offer of a hundred 
dollars reward. They proceeded, chuckling. 

“Us splits that reward fifty-fifty,” grinned Alley Tan- 
ner. “Reckon Mistuh Jazz is gwine become kind of 
mis’able.” 

And Mr. Jazz did. But in the presence of two wild- 
eyed wild men he did not argue overmuch. To Alley 
Tanner he paid out eight hundred and fifty dollars. Fifty 
dollars was placed in the eager hand of Mr. Asia Salmon. 

“An’ now,” asked Johnny Jazz, the showman, “does 
you crave to keep yo’ wil’-man job, Brother Salmon?” 

“T does not!” exploded Asia. “I an’ wildin’ is th’oo 
with each other.” 

Alley’s voice broke in on the conversation. “Ise willin’ 
to come back ifn you raises my sal’ry, Mistuh Jazz.” 
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The deal was quickly consummated. Alley turned a 
peaceful gaze of inquiry upon Mr. Salmon. 

“Is you aimin’ to continue with the carnival, Asia?” 

“Nos-suh. I remains in Bumminham an’ gits me a 
job.” 

“Doin’ what?” 

Asia seated himself at Mr. Jazz’s desk. He spread 
before him a sheet of paper and clutched the stub of a 
pencil in firm, if inexpert fingers. 

“T is a good wukman,” he announced. “I writes an 
advertisement which I puts in the paper to-morrow 
mawnin’.” 

He worked slowly and intensely. Composition was 
none too easy, but gradually there appeared on paper a 
full list of his virtues as a laboring man. 

“Position wanted,” he scrawled, “by colored man which 
knows how to janitor, shoffer, take care of yards and 
furnaces, cook, wait, dish-wash, labor and lots of other 
things.” 

The pencil paused and hung motionless over the paper. 
It was a truly noble document, but Asia was vaguely 
dissatisfied. Something was lacking. A deep frown 
creased his forehead as he gave the matter careful con- 
sideration. He was certain that he had failed to cata- 
logue adequately all his accomplishments. 

Then a sunny smile decorated his countenance. Once 
more pencil touched paper as Asia Salmon added magic 
words which he felt certain would secure for him the 
job he desired. 

“Good hard worker,” he wrote triumphantly, “and 
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EEFE GAINES mourned gloomfully about the 
kK reception-room of his up-to-date mortuary em- 

porium. Outside hung the sign which proclaimed 
the man and his profession to the world— 


KEEFE GAINES 
The Prompt and Efficient Undertaker, 

We Bury Others. Why Not You? 
Embalming Neatly Done. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Phone Us When in Need of First Class Burying. 
8 Cylinder Ambulance. 6 Cylinder Hearse. 
My Mottoe: 

“ll Get You Yet.” 


Mr. Premium Fig, diminutive and friendless, ambled 
aimlessly up the street, paused before the establishment 
and drifted idly within. The cares of the world sat 
heavily upon the narrow shoulders of Mr. Fig and his 
ebony face was wreathed in misery. Keefe Gaines 
looked up eagerly at sound of a visitor; then slumped 
with disappointment— 

“Dawg-gone it, Premium! why ain’t you daid?” 

“Says which?” 

“Says I hoped you was a customer.” 


Keefe arched his eyebrows in hopeful interrogation. 
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“Ain’t no friends of yourn needin’ a fust class cheap 
fumral, is they? Or yo’ wife?” 

“No. Frien’s is all well an’ I ain’t got on’y half a 
wife.” : 

“Says half?” 

“Uh-huh! Vasilene’s done gittin’ herse’f divohced 
away fum me.” 

Mr. Fig waited expectantly for a wild outburst of sym- 
pathy, but Mr. Gaines had troubles of his own and was 
in no mood to waste condolences on a gentleman whose 
troubles were merely matrimonial. He vouchsafed a 
casual Techk! Techk! and immersed himself once again 
in contemplation of his own misery. Premium, a sym- 
pathetic little man, responded to the fraternity of 
sorrow— 

“You ain’t goin’ into no joyful hysterics yo’se’f, 
Brother Gaines.” 

“Does things cumtinue to keep up like they is doin’, 
one of my coffins is the omiest thing Ise goin’ to git 
into.” 

“What’s wrong?” 

Keefe Gaines relieved himself of an expressive gesture 
indicating the magnificence of his establishment, the 
seductive allurement of the new and handsome coffins on 
display; threw open a door disclosing a wareroom 
crowded to the ceiling with pine cases, each containing 
a casket of pristine elegance. “Finest cullud undertakin’ 
place in the South,” moaned Keefe. “Ev’ything of the 
best—includin’ service. One hund’ed bran’ new fust 
class caskets on hand. All that—an’ business is rotten!” 

Premium proffered quick sympathy. ‘“Shucks! Keefe 
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—that ain’t got no right causin’ you no worriment. 
Folks is boun’ to die.” 

“Veh! Mebbe so they is. But they ain’t showin’ no 
signs of it now. Never seen sech a epidemic of healthy 
cullud pussons in all my life. An’, Premium—lIse 
busted.” 

“How come—busted?”’ 

Keefe pointed to the colossal array of new coffins 
stacked in his wareroom. “See them?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Them belonged to the Comfortable Casket Company 
which went bust th’ee weeks ago. I bought them coffins 
fum the receiver of the comp’ny, an’ I paid cash money 
fo’ ’em. It done took ev’y las’ penny which I had in 
the bank ’ceptin’ on’y livin’ money.” 

Premium shook his head sagely. “Kinder none- 
thinkin’ of you, lettin’ all yo’ cash go thataway.” 

“Nossuh. On account the day they hel’ that sale the 
newspapers was sayin’ that mebbe we was gwine have a 
lots of sickness heah an’ a heap of folks was gwine line 
up to be my customers. Never c’n b’lieve them news- 
papers. I buys them coffins—an’ we don’ have no epi- 
demic. Ise jes’ about the tough-luckest cullud man 
what is.” 

“Anyway,” consoled Premium, “I reckon you gotten 
them coffins awful cheap.” 

“Co’se I did. An’ Ise willin’ to sell ’em awful cheap, 
too—way business is.” 

Premium was sorry for his friend. Sympathy for the 
vicissitudes of others was a weakness with Mr. Fig. His 
brow corrugated with thought: he reflected intensively 
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upon certain axioms of business which had _ been 
drummed into his. head by an expert in business effi- 
ciency for whom he had once chauffeured. He scarcely 
knew that he framed his thought in words— 

“Boost business!” 

Keefe snorted. ‘“Fumadiddles! How you is gwine 
boost the buryin’ business when they ain’t no cawpse$?” 

Premium was stubborn. “They ain’t no business 
which cain’t be boosted does you go at it right.” 

“°Ceptin’ on’y the undertakin’ business. On’iest way 
a feller boosts that business he gits hisse’f hung.” 

“‘Jes’ the same,” maintained Premium Fig, “Ise bettin’ 
we cn drum up a li trade: nuff to keep you goin’ ontil 
folks stahts dyin’ regalar.” 

“Tf’n you does that, Premium—TI looks out fo’ you 
good. On’y’”—with a sudden relapse to melancholy— 
“what you talks is foolishment.” 

But Mr. Fig was now genuinely interested. He looked 
squarely into the troubled eyes of the undertaker. 
“Does I git me a idee which boosts business fo’ you, 
you pays me a commission?” 

“Vassuh. ‘Twen’y-five pussent.” 

“Hot dam! MHeah’s where I stahts thinkin’.” 

“That ain’t gwine git you nowheere,” postulated Keefe 
pessimistically. ‘Thinkin’ is the on’y thing I ain’t been 
doin’ nothin’ else but.” 

“Gimme time, Keefe: gimme time. My brain wuks 
slow—but it wuks shuah. An’ does I git me a idee it’s 
gwine be wuthwhile.” 

Something about his skinny little friend excited a ray 
of hope in the breast of Mr. Gaines. From a desk 
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drawer he extracted a box of choice seven-cent cigars. 
Two of these he pressed upon his visitor. 

“How come you ain’t wukkin’?” queried Keefe idly. 

Again there appeared in the eyes of Mr. Fig the light 
of hopeless resignation. ‘Mistuh Trouble knocks a 
feller down an’ his brother comes along an’ kicks him 
in the face.” 

“Los’ yo’ job?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

Keefe glimpsed a consoling ray. “Well, if’n Vasilene 
is gittin’ a divohce away fum you, not havin’ no job 
don’t matter so much.” 

“You is right, Keefe. I ain’t argifyin’ with you. 
“On’y—” and Premium fought against a dry sob: “On 
account Vasilene is splittin’ with me, Ise the onhappiest 
man what is.” 

“But I thought...” 

“Yeh! I thought so too, Keefe. But thinks is, an’ is 
is, is diffrent things.” 

Mr. Gaines realized that his friend was hungry for a 
confidant. He hitched his chair closer and laid an affec- 
tionate hand on Premium’s knee. ‘Lemme heah how 
come you to change yo’ min’, Premium. Tell me all 
about it.” 

Premium sighed deeply. “Keefe, Ise the mis’ablest 
man in Bumminham.” 

“You an’ me bofe.” 

“On’y we is got diff’ent kinds of mis’ry. You is got 
money mis’ry an’ I is got wife mis’ry.” 

“You wins,” conceded Keefe. “Shoot!” 

“It’s soht of thisaway,” started Premium awkwardly. 
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“T has be’n ma’ied up with Vasilene th’ee yeahs, an’ 
the mo’ marrieder we was, the mo’ shuah I was that we 
was mistook. Then I happened to meet up with Rosa- 
bella Shuford which come to town ’bout two months 
ago, an’-—an’—” He paused in embarrassment. 

“Uh-huh, Premium. I gits you. Missus Shuford 
kinder made you think that wasn’t you maied to Vasi- 
line yo’d soht of like to make ma’iage with her.” 

“You is the understandinest man, Keefe. Tha’s jes’ 
ezac’ly the way I felt when I ast Missus Shuford would 
she ma’y me.” 

“Figgerin’ on gittin’ a divohce fum Vasilene?” 

“Tha’s which. On’y—” sadly, “that happened befo’ 
I knowed two things.” 

“Which was—?”’ 

“Fust that Rosabella Shuford is jes’ about the mean- 
est, two-fistedest ’ooman in the cullud world.” 

“An’ second?” 

“Second—” Premium’s eyes roved fearfully through 
the door: his voice dropped. ‘Her husban’!” 

Keefe emitted a sibilant sound indicative of compre- 
hension. “Is he gotten to town?” 

“Uh-huh. He come in t’other day. An’, Keefe, I 
ain’t lyin’ to you when I says he’s the biggest, huskiest, 
all-firedest, meanest-lookin’ man which ever wore pants. 
Fum what I is saw of him, Brother Gaines, I’d say that 
killin’ fellers like me is jes’ about the fondest thing he 
is of |,” 

“Then,” adjudged Keefe, “things is easy what you 
should do.” 

“Ah” 
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“All you is got to do is to make up with Vasilene an’ 
tell Rosabella Shuford where she gits off at.” 

“Pff! . . . Tellin’ Rosabella where she gits off at don’t 
mean she is gwine git off at there. It’s thisaway, Keefe 
—Rosabella is pow’ful passionate ’bout me.” 

“T don’t hahdly onderstan’ that. You ain’t nothin’ to 
git ’cited about.” 

“You cain’t never tell what wimmins is gwine do. 
There’s Rosabella with a big, husky husban’ which is 
plumb wil’ bouten her an’ she wants to divohce him so’s 
we c’n keep our date to git ma’ied. An’ Vasilene, which 
was all bust up when I siggested that we git a divohce— 
Vasilene won’t heah nothin’ fum me now that I wants to 
make up with her.” 

“How come you craves to make up with Vasilene?” 

A rich lavender blush suffused the face of Premium 
Fig. “I reckon I has soht of foun’ out that I loves 
Vasilene a heap mo’n I thunk I did. I has learned that 
since it come to me about Rosabella bein’ a ruinin’ lady 
with her husban’s. All ’ceptin’ John Shuford—her own 
husban’. I reckon tha’s why she’s peeved with him— 
on.account he’s sech a big feller she cain’t beat him up. 
Boy! lis’en at me when I says he’s the viciousest lookin’ 
man which ever hunted fo’ a job.” 

Premium sat for a few moments in rapt and silent con- 
templation of the opposite wall. “I has saw Rosabella,” 
he went on finally, ‘an’ all what I learned is that she 
is the contrariest ’ooman which ever done a Monday 
washin’. Fact is, she tol’ me that she tol’ her husban’ 
she wanted a divohce away fum him so’s she could ma’y 
me when I gotten my divohce fum Vasilene. An’ he 
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tol’ her—he tol’ her’— Premium choked—“tol’ her 
that come her to divohce him there woul’n’t be nuff lef’ 
of me fo’ a cat to make ma’iage with.’ 

Keefe favored his friend with a professional glance: 
“Tse got a coffin which would fit you elegant.” 

“Flush yo’ mouf, Keefe Gaines. I ain’t aimin’ to take 
a nap in no coffin.” 

“Still, if he’s as bad as what you say he is, they ain’t 
no tellin’ when he might light on you. Now I is got a 
swell purple coffin in stock: white satin linin’, sterlin’ 
silver handles—guaranteed comfutubble an’ fust-class in 
ev’y way, an’-—” 

Premium leaped from his chair. ‘Does you keep on 
thataway, Keefe, Ise gwine bust you! Bust you right 
in the eye. Some things is too much an’ Ise got a-plenty 
troubles ’thout measurin’ myse’f fo’ no coffin.” 

Keefe sighed resignedly. ‘“I knowed they wa’n’t no 
chance of business pickin’ up.” 

“Anyway,” went on Premium, “they is jes’ one hope 
fo’ me. John Shuford is crazy bouten that fool wife of 
his, an’ he went down to see Lawyer Chew. He tol’ 
Lawyer Chew he aimed not to let his wife git no divohce, 
an’ Lawyer Chew splained to him that she coul’n’t git 
her none onless he was to furnish groun’s for her to git 
one with. But Lawyer Chew kinder talked to me 
frien’ly an’ confidential an’ he says that John Shuford 
don’t think there has been nothin’ wrong between I an’ 
Rosabella—that if’n he ever did think so he would carve 
me up until you could serve me fo’ hash. So far he jes’ 
thinks his wife is foolish. Did he think anythin’ wuss 
he’d see that I wasn’t.” 
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“That fixes things then,’ commented Keefe. 

“You says. Yo’ words sounds good, Brother Gaines 
—but they don’t mean nothin’. On account Rosabella 
has done tol’ me she was gwine git them divohce groun’s 
some way, some time. An’ then, Keefe, I is gwine haf 
to make ma’iage with her on account we is engage’... 
an’ does that happen I reckon The Over the River Bury- 
ing Sassiety is gwine call a special meetin’ to decide does 
they have a ban’ of music or serve refreshments.” 

“An’ they ain’t no chance of you makin’ up with Vasi- 
lene?” 

“Nary chance. An’ the awayer fum her I gits the 
closer I wishes I was.” 

“T’d soht of say,” said Keefe judicially, “that you has 
played hell gin’rally.” 

“Veh—an’ Ise closer to that same place right now 
than I has be’n since typhoid fever. . . .” Premium rose 
and started for the door. “Meantime, Keefe, does John 
Shuford not happen to kill me, Ise gwine think over how 
yo’ business c’n be boosted. I needs a job.” 

“Thanks. ~Remember, Ise a frien’ of yourn—an’ did 
anythin’ happen to you I’d be awful sore did you patro- 
nize any other undertaker.” 

Premium made his way to the Cozy Home Hotel 
where he had been occupying a modest room since his 
definite domestic break. And Premium was unutterably 
miserable. Too late, he was experiencing a recrudes- 
cence of bridal passion toward the fair Vasilene. Too 
late had he learned that the saccharine manners of Mrs. 
Rosabella Shuford cloaked a nature naturally inclined 
toward husband-extermination. Too late had he been 
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made acquainted with the herculean John Shuford: huge 
and broad and mightily muscled—and wracked with a 
fierce, unreasoning jealousy. 

Worse: Rosabella had every intention in the world of 
seeing to it that she obtained a divorce from John. Pre- 
mium knew the reason: she disliked her husband because 
he dominated her. With him, now—poor, emaciated 
Premium. . . . Pending the actual commencement of a 
Shuford vs. Shuford divorce suit, John Shuford might 
allow Premium to live. But once his home was defi- 
nitely wrecked. . . . “Come that to be,” reflected Mr. 
Fig, “I reckon Vasilene will be cillectin’? my insu’ance 
instid of alimonies.” 

But there was a limit even to the misery which Pre- 
mium could experience: a temporary end to the poignant 
regret. He wept at the knowledge that he had roused 
the delectable Vasilene to an unquenchable anger so that 
now—when he desired to call off the divorce proceedings 
—she would not hear of it. Or anything else. Since 
the filing of the suit, Premium had not seen her—save 
at a safe and sane distance. She would have nothing 
of him. 

And so, because he was surfeited with his own misery, 
he allowed his naturally keen business brain to deal 
briefly with the sufferings of his friend Keefe Gaines. 

Awful tough about Keefe: saddled with a hundred 
first-class coffins and no clients to occupy them. And 
he had promised to boost Keefe’s business at a time when 
the community was disgustingly healthy. There must 
be a way... . He, himself, was a likely prospect. 
“Dawg-gone them Shufords! Jes’ moved to Bummin- 
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ham an’ heah I is a’ready engage’ to ma’y one an’ to git 
kilt by the other when we ain’t hahdly acquainted yet.” 

He deliberately shoved the Shufords from his brain 
and devoted it to a survey of Keefe’s dilemma. He had 
promised to help Keefe: promised on the spur of im- 
pulse, relying upon inspiration for a way out. From 
the standpoint of sheer common sense he had promised 
the impossible. Undertakers were “just naturally” out 
of luck when folks refused to become defunct. But busi- 
ness was business, and Premium had learned a single 
immutable tenet of the business world: Business can be 
boosted. 

He shambled down the street and purchased a package 
of three malodorous cheroots. With one of these clamped 
between his teeth and himself encased in a veteran bath- 
robe, he settled to speculation on whys and wherefores. 
And it was just before midnight that the great idea came 
to him. He left his chair as though shot from a gun, 
did a can-can before the mirror, leaped into his clothes 
and raced madly for the Gaines home. Mrs. Gaines in- 
formed him that Keefe was attending the weekly session 
of The Full House Poker Club and would not be home 
until dawn. And so Premium returned to his lodging- 
house and eventually dropped off into a dreamful sleep 
wherein he saw two coffins in Keefe’s place; a pink one 
filled with gold eagles, a purple one alive with twenty 
dollar bills: Keefe standing between them taking three 
portions for himself and handing the fourth portion to 
Premium. 

Premium waked early and lay rigid, fearing that the 
cold gray of the morning might alter the perspective of 
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his scheme to boost the undertaking business. He had 
experienced that before, had Premium: to bed effer- 
vescent with enthusiasm only to find the next morning 
that he had planned a stark impossibility. But not so 
this: it stood the acid test of matutinal inspection—ap- 
peared-even more certain of success than on the previous 
- night. Temporarily forgotten was the wonderful Vasi- 
lene, the shrewish Rosabella and the fiercely jealous 
and vengeful John. Premium had become an Artist of 
Business, gripped by Inspiration. 

He snatched a light breakfast of ham and eggs, wheat 
cakes and coffee at Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room 
& Billiard Parlor, traveled in high to Keefe’s place, 
learned from an assistant that Mr. Gaines had not yet 
come down; did a little quiet inspecting in the room 
where the hundred coffins from the deceased Comfortable 
Casket Company were stored and then sped to the 
largest paint and glass house in the city. 

To an executive there he explained briefly his wants, 
passed over two bills, and left. He next visited a tin- 
smith with whom he remained for forty minutes. When 
he departed he carried with him a strange looking device 
which jangled. Returning to the paint-and-glass works 
he received a tall narrow mirror encased in paper. Thus 
loaded, he staggered gamely down the street to Keefe’s 
place. 

Keefe was seated in a wicker chair near his front door 
looking eagerly for customers. Business was at a stand- 
still. And Keefe was in a bad humor anyway. The 
session of the previous night had proven little short of 
disastrous: “I hol’s fo’ kings. Lawyer Chew draws one 
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cahd, so I knows he gits on’y a full house if he fills. 
Knowin’ I has him beat I bets ev’ything but my. appe- 
tite. An’ that fool cullud man lays down four aces. 
That ain’ no poker: that’s robbery!” He staggered in- 
side after Premium. ‘What you reckon this is, Premium 
Fig; a sto’-house?” 

Premium was perspiring happily. “Hush yo’ foolish- 
ment, Brother Gaines. An’ give all yo’ helpers a couple 
hours off. I craves to make talk with you.” 

“Humph! ‘Talk is the omiest thing I has made in a 
month.” 

“Boy, times has changed. You is gwine begin makin’ 
money so fas’ you ain’t gwine know what to do with it.” 

“You says. I takes another poker lesson.” Some- 
what reluctantly and with considerable skepticism, Keefe 
dismissed the members of his business staff, then turned 
to his highly excited friend. 

“Has you sumthin’ to say to me—lemme heah.” 

But Premium had nothing to say—for the moment. 
Instead of mere speech he directed his attention to a 
large dark coffin which stood in display in the center of 
the room. This he tugged from its stand and placed 
upright. Keefe stepped forward angrily. 

“What you is doin’, Premium? That coffin cos’ cash 
money.” 

_ “Shut up!” Premium brooked no interference. Pos- 

ing before the coffin he opened the door so that the thing 
stood full-length as they faced it. “See there, Keefe— 
I could walk right in an’ stan’ up in it.” 

Mr. Gaines eyed him suspiciously. “You better had 
if you bust it.” 
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Premium was unruffled. Unwrapping the long, lean 
mirror he placed it against the open casket so that the 
interior was concealed. He stood back admiringly. 

“Fits elegant. Plumb elegant. Jes’ the size of a man 
or a ’ooman. Feller c’n see jes’ how he’s gwine look 
after he’s daid.” 

Keefe did not trust himself with words. Dark fury 
was on his brow. He watched Premium suspiciously as 
that alert little man removed the mirror, placed it against 
the lid of the casket and unfolded the device which the 
tinsmith had turned out for him. This caused him some 
little worry, but eventually he snapped it into place: a 
bent steel band about two inches in width which ringed 
the interior of the coffin. This band was studded with 
hooks. It was then that Premium turned back and made 
a gesture of supreme triumph. 

“Brother Gaines, I asts you: what does you behol’?”’ 

“One crazy man.” 

“You mus’ be lookin’ in that mirror. Keefe, I craves 
to ’nounce that what you is lookin’ at is the greatest an’ 
mos’ marvelousest invention ever thunk up out of a 
man’s haid. What you behol’s, Brother Gaines, is the 
fust wardrobe coffin in the world!” 

“Wardrobe coffin. . .?” Keefe repeated the words 
dazedly, his brain groping slowly for the significance of 
the thing. “Wardrobe coffin. . . ?” 

Premium was bubbling with enthusiasm. “Yassuh! 
Wardrobe coffin. You stan’s it up in yo’ room, keepin’ 
the lid open. Full len’th mirror to dress by. You opens 
that mirror like a door, an’ what has you? What has 
you, I asts? You has a booful, satin-lined, plush-cov- 
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ered, silver-trimmed hangin’ closet where evening dresses 
an’ swell suits c’n be kep’.” 

Keefe collapsed limply into a chair. “Speak on, Pre- 
mium. I heahs the clink of money.” 

“Exac’ly. You see this heah haid: the idee come out 
of it. How come it, I asts myse’f, that folks spen’s a 
heap of money fo’ coffins which gits planted an’ never 
sprouts? Things which cost that much money ought to 
be used. Co’se they ought. So I an’ you, we fawms the 
Premium Wardrobe Coffin Comp’ny: ‘You buys the 
swellest coffin now an’ you uses it all yo’ life, havin’ same 
ready any time you gits real sick fatal. You pays fo’ 
same ten dollars down an’ two dollars a week. Don’t 
waste yo’ money buyin’ a coffin after you is daid. Have 
it ’roun’ yo’ house. No home complete ’thout one of 
our coffin wardrobes.’ We sells these wardrobes, Keefe: 
I an’ you. We sells coffins at a fat profit, an’ you gives 
me a twen’y-five pussent commission on how much we 
sells ’em fo’. Is you ’gree’ble, Brother Gaines, is you?” 

Keefe Gaines lurched dazedly across the room, flung 
his arms about Premium’s skinny shoulders, and un- 
leashed a sob of gratitude: 

“Brother Fig, I hails you: hails you as the greatest 
man which is. Does anybody say contrariwise to me I 
gives him a casket free; on account, Premium—he is 
shuah gwine need it sudden.” 

“You is with me, then?” 

“With your My Gawd, Brother Fig—Ise ahaid of 
you.” 

Followed, then, a period of frenzied activity. A con- 
tract for one hundred coffin-size mirrors was placed and 
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one hundred of Premium’s clothes-hanging devices were 
ordered: clever things they were, too: designed to be 
snapped into the casket when in use as a wardrobe and 
slipped out at a moment’s notice upon the demise of 
the owner. 

Premium and Keefe worked in a fury of exaltation. 
And, when the mirrors had been delivered and hung and 
the hangers arranged in each of the hundred caskets, 
they unleashed the first of their advertising letters: ad- 
dressing two hundred and fifty to a select mailing list: 


GAINES-PREMIUM WARDROBE COFFIN COMPANY 
Dealers in Mortuary Novelties 


KEEFE GAINES 
Undertaker & President 


Dear FRIEND or LaDy: 

No doubt you is aware that some day you is going to be 
dead. Knowing same you realizes that you is going to need 
yourself a coffin. It ain’t like you could die without having 
a coffin because there is just two things nobody can’t live 
without: one of them is dying and the other is being buried. 

Used to be that nobody never bought no coffin until he 
was dead and on account of same never got no fun out of 
the money he spent. We takes great pleasure in announcing ~ 
that throo the invention genius of our Mr. Premium Fig we 
has put on the market the only useful coffin ever invented. 

These tailor-made coffins is a credit to any home and also 
useful on account each one has been shifted into a swell ward- 
robe. Think of a plush-covered, satin-lined, silver-mounted 
wardrobe which your best clothes can hang in all your life 
and you can sleep in after you stops being alive. These ward- 
robes is classy,-cool and comfortable: guaranteed the best 
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made. They are quipped with full lenth mirrors, hangers and 
air holes so the clothes can’t rot. 

We are selling these wardrobe coffins at two hundred dollars 
the each: ten dollars down and two dollars a week. Come 
one—come all. Only one hundred in stock. Join the swell 
folks and have a wardrobe casket in your home. All colors: 
purple, black and white. Don’t wait until you ain’t to use 
your coffin. We guarantee these to be the swellest furniture 
ever put on the market. Also useful after death. 

We invites your inspection. 


The socially élite of Birmingham’s Darktown received 
the circular letter, digested it—and gasped. There was 
a wild, concerted rush for the undertaking establishment 
of Keefe Gaines: a spontaneous wave of approval. 
Within five days fifty-six of the coffins had been sold to 
blossom forth in parlors and bedrooms of the elect. 

They gave universal satisfaction. Standing against the 
wall with the lid thrown back, a view was afforded of 
the interior of the lid, and to its right, a shiny, full- 
length mirror. The mirror swung back on hinges, then, 
disclosing the casket interior: exquisitely lined, cun- 
ningly equipped as a dainty clothes closet. 

The success of the venture was never in doubt for a mo- 
ment. Premium received the crowning thrill of triumph 
when, on his arrival at the office one day, Keefe Gaines 
informed him that Vasilene had appeared and purchased 
a large purple cne. Premium quivered with pardonable 
pride that his beloved wife thus paid tribute to his inven- 
tive genius: yet was saddened by the thought that some 
day she might have another use for the thing than that 
of clothes closet. Wherewith he made a final desperate 
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effort to see her. He rapped on the front door and 
waited timidly, fully prepared to masticate a large slice 
of the humblest humble pie. 

Vasilene appeared: radiant in a bungalow apron. She 
glimpsed her visitor and the usually gentle face hard- 
ened. She would have slammed the door in his face, but 
a large foot insinuated itself in the jamb. 

“Vasilene—honey .. .” 

“Git yo’se’f away fum heah, or you gits ’rested fo’ 
trespuss.”’ 

“T wants to tell you, sweetness ... 

“You go tell Rosabella Shuford. I ain’t cravin’ to 
heah no speech fum yo’ lips no mo’, never.” 

“Tse sorry.” 

“So was Adam an’ Eve after they et the apple. But 
that di’n’t stop ’em fum havin’ stummick-ache.” 

“Tf you on’y will lis’en to me, darlin’—” 

“You keeps on talkin’, Premium, but I warns you, you 
ain’t doin’ nothin’ on’y sendin’ good breff after bad. You 
wanted.me to git a divohce away fum you. A’right: Ise 
gittin’ it. An’ you, n’r neither nobody else, ain’t gwine 
stop me.’ 

Premium was about to turn away, when a new thought 
came to him: “Well, anyway, Vasilene—ain’t you gwine 
lemme come in an’ git my things which I di’n’t take 
away? They’s mine an’ I needs ’em plumb bad.” 

“Does you put yo’ big foots inside this house, you 
goes to the Big Rock fo’ burglary. Tha’s all! G’by, 
Mistuh Fig!” 

His foot moved for an instant. The door slammed. 
He stood quivering with unrequited love and a not in- 


” 
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considerable anger, a single truant thought uppermost. 

“Ain’t wimmin hell? Won’t even gimme my own 
clothes an’ things. Ise gwine git em... .” 

Within the confines of the once-happy home, Vasilene 
Fig stood wide-eyed. ‘Wisht I was daid—the way I loves 
that man!” She raised her eyes and allowed them to 
rest upon the purple wardrobe coffin in the corner. 

“Was I sure she’d use it quick, I’d take them hangers 
out an’ give it to Rosabella Shuford fo’ a present!” 

Business became normal. The remaining thirty-odd 
coffins were disposed of more slowly. It was not that 
the colored populace was less enthusiastic, but rather 
that times were hard and a two-hundred-dollar obligation 
not something to be lightly incurred. 

Five weeks dragged triumphantly away before the one 
hundredth coffin was sold. Keefe was all for buying a 
new stock, but the canny Premium negatived that idea. 
“You is in deep enough a’ready, Big Boy. Us keeps 
contented with which moneys us has got.” 

As a matter of fact, all the zest of achievement had 
been lost to Premium, for five days previously Mrs. 
Vasilene Fig had secured her final decree of divorce and 
the universe had become enshrouded in soggy gloom. 
What mattered success: what mattered anything now 
that Vasilene was irrecoverably lost to him? And, too, 
there was the ever-present terror that Rosabella might 
succeed in inducing the mammoth John Shuford to give 
her a divorce—in which case Premium knew himself for 
an exceedingly unfortunate colored man. 

It was only John Shuford’s unflagging devotion to his 
vitriolic wife which made any semblance of contentment 
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possible for Premium. He knew John was a fool—else 
he wouldn’t desire to retain such a wife as Premium now 
knew Rosabella to be. Once Premium met Rosabella 
on the street: he sought to avoid her, fearing that John 
might be a witness to their interview. But Mrs. Shuford 
collared him and dimpled into his eyes. 

“I sho’ly was glad to heah that you is done got yo’ 
divohce, Premium.” 

“Huh! I di’n’t git it. A man give it to me.” 

“Anyway, you ain’t ma’ied no mo’, an’ soon’s I gits 
free fum John Shuford, I an’ you is gwine be ma’ied.” 

He ducked. ‘How come you to crave havin’ a cawpse 
lyin’ roun’ the house?” 

“Cawpse?” 

“Yeh. Ise gwine be it, does you git a divohce an’ 
make ma’iage with me.” 

She eyed him speculatively. ‘“Yo’d make a swell- 
lookin’ cawpse, Premium.” 

“But I ain’t aimin’ to.” He raised his voice hopefully. 
“John ain’t ’greed to divohce you, has he?” 

“No.” Her face fell. “Big ol’ lummix says I ain’t 
got no groun’s to divohce him an’ he ain’t gwine free 
me. But”— and her face became very hard and un- 
pleasant—“Ise gwine fix him.” 

“Howe” 

“Tse gwine git him some time when he ain’t sispecti- 
catin’ nothin’ an’ fust thing he knows Ise gwine have 
them groun’s on him.” 

“Vou ain’t got no scheme, has you?” There was 
method to Premium’s question: could he learn her plans 
he’d pass them on to John Shuford. 
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“On’y one. You see, John is turrible jealous of you 
but he ain’t quite jealous enuff. Did he catch us t’gether 
kinder compromisin’-like he’d mos’ likely raise a awful 
row. Then they woul’n’t be no trouble gittin’ him to 
divohce me.” 

Premium frowned. ‘You wants me to let yo’ husban’ 
catch you an’ me gittin’ comprimised?” 

“Tha’s it. You is the understandinest man!” 

“You tell ’em, Dark ’Ooman. Ise so understandin’ 
that I says I ain’t gwine do same. Does yo’ husban’ 
catch me comprimisin’ you he’s gwine have keen eyes 
an’ runnin’ feet. I reckon, Rosabella, that the far- 
therest apaht I an’ you keeps fum one ’nother—the 
better off we is gwine bofe be.” 

But Premium was genuinely worried. He knew there 
were no lengths to which Rosabella would not go to 
attain her ends. And once divorced from John—she had 
him dead to rights. No chance then to avoid marrying 
her. 

He made a last desperate attempt to see Vasilene. She 
refused to speak with him. With a woman’s contrari- 
ness, she ached for a reconciliation, but refused to have 
it. She, too, was miserable in her renewed single blessed- 
ness; but against her ex-husband she harbored an in- 
exorable bitterness. 

Business had ceased to be. Premium was kept mod- 
erately occupied collecting the weekly installments on 
the one hundred coffins, but for the most part this was 
easy work owing to the twin facts that each coffin had 
been sold under a contract drawn up by Lawyer Evans 
Chew which provided that upon default of two consecu- 
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tive payments all property rights immediately reverted 
to the Gaines-Premium Wardrobe Coffin Company, with 
right of immediate possession; and also that the pride 
of the owners drove them to superhuman efforts to raise 
the weekly two dollars in order not to relinquish prestige. 

Financially, Premium was doing well. But now that 
the first flush of enthusiasm was past he found himself 
with more leisure time to dwell upon his own miseries. 

Only one thing rankled. In the home which he had 
once shared with Vasilene there were many personal be- 
longings of his: two suits of clothes, shaving outfit, shoes, 
a few bits of jewelry. He had demanded these of her 
and she had refused to give them to him. He would 
have had recourse to legal measures; but dreaded to 
further inflame her ire. And so, eventually, he decided 
to acquire those belongings for himself. ‘“They’s mine. 
’Pears to me they ain’t nothin’ wrong in goin’ down an’ 
gittin’ ’em.” 

Vasilene’s refusal to relinquish these belongings of 
Premium’s had been based upon an idea composed of 
moieties of sentiment and perverseness. As to the first, 
it salved her heartbreak to brood over the symbols of 
their former intimacy. As to the second, it naturally 
pleased her outraged womanhood to know that she was 
discommoding him. 

But Premium was in no mood to be discommoded. 
Too, he entertained an overweening desire to invade once 
again the confines of his erstwhile happy home. And so, 
making sure that Vasilene was not at home, he entered 
through the back window. 

Her room: once their room. The same room, but oh! 
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how different. Gone almost all trace of himself, the 
place bore a strange appearance of exclusiveness. Too, 
opposite the bed there was the handsome purple coffin 
which he had designed: lid open, mirror shined. Tears 
welled into Premium’s eyes at sight of that coffin, for he 
knew its history. Vasilene had purchased that coffin sev- 
eral weeks before, had met her first two installments on 
the minute—and then had ceased to pay. Only consid- 
eration for Premium’s feelings had deterred Keefe Gaines 
from taking advantage of his contractual rights and re- 
assuming possession of the wardrobe. And Keefe had 
just about reached the limit of his patience. He was 
sorry, of course, that Vasilene was out of a job—but 
that was Vasilene’s lookout. 

Premium mooned mournfully about the room, plucking 
idly at various personal possessions. He longed to re- 
main here—to have the right to do so. “Maviages is 
made in Heaven,” he reflected, “but they sho’ sometimes 
goes to hell.” 

And then something happened. From outside came 
the rattle of a dray: the sound of voices raised high in 
altercation. Through the angry cacophony Premium 
could distinguish Vasilene’s beloved soprano—“Ain’t 
gwine low it. It’s plumb ruinatious.” And a basso pro- 
fundo explaining to her where she might alight. 

Terror clutched Mr. Fig. His wife—and in an ugly 
humor. Sight of him would ignite the T.N.T. of her 
pent-up resentment. He knew that technically he now 
stood in the capacity of burglar. He had broken and 
entered what was once his own home with the avowed 
intention of forcibly removing certain personal articles. 
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“Goodness Gawdness, Miss Agnes! Comes Vasilene to 
ketch me heah an’ they ain’t nothin’ fo’ me to say on’y 
‘Guilty.’ ” 

There wasn’t a doubt in his mind as to what Vasilene 
would do should she discover him. Vasilene and her 
visitors were entering the front door. Too late for him 
to exit as he had entered: they’d hear the racket of his 
hurried departure. And then—“Jail—I says howdye!” 

He searched wildly for a hiding place. The room did 
not boast a closet. Its only door led to the front room 
where Vasilene now stood in all her magnificent anger. 
Under the bed? Too great danger of detection. 

And then inspiration came to Premium Fig. The 
casket! Premium stood not upon the order of his hiding, 
but hid at once, and scarcely had he closed the mirror 
behind him when Vasilene and her visitors entered the 
room. 

Premium sighed relievedly. Then he gasped with pain 
as his head—moving slightly—banged against one of 
the hooks studding the hanging clip. He was glad now 
that he had thought of putting airholes in the coffin. 
Voices from the room came to him as from a very great 
distance. Premium was_ physically uncomfortable— 
didn’t like to recall that the latch on the mirror door 
could be operated only from the outside. The hooks 
were head-high and extremely annoying. There was 
something oppressive about the satin-lined interior of the 
wardrobe. His inventive mind became busy— 

“Toes I ever git out of heah safe—I invents a pillow 
fo’ these heah things. Lemme see—advertise it: ‘Our 
sof’ pillows makes comfutubble cawpses.’ ‘Res’ easy in 
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yo’ grave.’ Uh-huh! I reckon them ought to sell 
easy ee? 

Meanwhile there had been occurring certain events of 
which Mr. Premium Fig was blissfully ignorant. 

In the first place the morning had developed a family 
row between Mr. John Shuford and the fair Rosabella. 
During the discussion many words were passed and, too, 
a couple of poorly aimed flatirons. Eventually, John 
departed the house in a magnificent, broad-shouldered 
huff and Rosabella flung herself face downward on the 
bed, loudly bemoaning the fate which had given her in 
marriage to a man whom she could not handle physically. 
“Was I ma’ied up with Premium Fig, I reckon he never 
would try nothin’ like that... .” 

John Shuford trod the streets in high dudgeon. For 
some unaccountable reason he was more than ever in 
love with his acidulous wife. The scene of a few minutes 
since bothered him—not because of what had happened, 
but because John desired, above all things, a tranquil 
home. And gradually, as he reflected upon it, he came 
to realize that whether or not he had been in the wrong, 
it was up to him to make amends. 

Ordinarily he would have handled the matter firmly, 
but he knew now that the divorce bee was buzzing in 
his wife’s bonnet and he could not afford to make a 
single misstep: realizing that she was searching for di- 
vorce grounds. And he did not desire a termination of 
their matrimonial alliance. 

Therefore, it behooved him to sweep her from her 
angry feet by the magnificence of his apology. And, 
inevitably, his mind turned to the idea of a casket. 
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There a gift supreme: a gentle token of his abiding 
love. And he knew that she wanted a casket. So far 
he had stubbornly refused to patronize a firm in which 
the despised Premium Fig was a partner. Not that he 
suspected that there was anything wrong between his 
wife and Premium—he’d have exterminated Premium 
had he believed that—but he did know that Rosabella 
desired matrimony with Mr. Fig and it never occurred 
to him that her passion was unrequited by the diminu- 
tive Premium. 

He found Keefe Gaines lolling in solitary and affluent 
grandeur. 

“Mawnin’, Brother Gaines.” 

“Mistuh John Shuford?” 

“T is him.” 

Keefe rose: rubbed the palms of his hands together: 
“What I c’n do you fo’ this mawnin’, Brother Shu- 
ford?” 

“Mm! I craves a coffin.” 

“T see. I see. Somebody gone to Heavum fum yo’ 
house?” 

“Uh-huh! I desiahs one of them wardrobe things 
which you keeps yo’ clothes in while you lives, an’ 
yo’se’f when you dies.” 3 

Keefe’s face fell. ‘Sorry, Brother Shuford—them 
wardrobe caskets is done all sol’.” 

Disappointment clutched at the Shuford heart. “Jes’ 
my luck. . . .” Now that he could not have the casket 
he was doubly desirous. “I is jes’ nachelly got to have 
one.” 

VSOMYS aa, 
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John flashed fifty dollars under Keefe’s nose. “I pays 
that much cash down.” 

“Fifty dollars. ... Mmm! Tha’s a hawss of another 
breed. Lemme see . . .” Suddenly Keefe’s face bright- 
ened. ‘Gimme them fifty.” 

“T gits the wardrobe?” 

“You gits.” 

“But how come...” 

“One of my clients is behime in their ’stallments. I 
gives you it.” 

“How long befo’ I gits?” 

“Quick as I gits my dray down there.” 

The fifty dollars changed hands. John Shuford de- 
parted happily. “I waits ontil the coffin gits there—I 
walks in li’l while later—Rosabella flings herse’f at me. 
Oh! Mamma—ain’t no place like home—with a casket.” 

Flat on his back, riding in a casket en route to the 
one place in the world where he least desired to be, 
Premium Fig made a new and painful discovery— 

“These heah is pretty good coffins,” he reflected mis- 
erably, “but they shuah ain’t no Pullman cars.” 

Of what had transpired at Vasilene’s home prior to 
the abrupt departure of the coffin in which he was con- 
tained, Premium knew naught. He had heard a babel 
of voices, but had been unable to distinguish words. He 
gathered that the casket was being forcibly removed and 
judged that it was being carted to Keefe Gaines’s place. 
And he dared not make known his presence in the ward- 
robe for fear that Vasilene was riding on the dray. ‘An’ 
did she see me heah, she’s gwine think I was the reason 
of her losin’ the casket—an’ then—blooie!”’ 


ra 
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He bore his torture with Spartan-like fortitude. Every 
jolt of the springless wagon banged his head against the 
shiny brass hooks. “Was I glass, they couldn’t treat me 
no rougher.” He was jolted and jounced and battered 
and bruised. And terrified. ‘“Ain’t no use of me sayin’ 
nothin’ ontil I gits to Keefe’s place. Chances is I c’n 
slip out after Vasilene has gone.’ 

Things would have been made easier had Premium 
possessed two bits of vital information. One was that 
Vasilene was not with the dray. The other, that the 
dray was headed for the home of the mammoth John 
Shuford. 

Vasilene was strictly on a different job. She made all 
haste to the establishment of Keefe Gaines to ascertain 
the whys and wherefores. Keefe was apologetic and 
explanatory. Vasilene, doubly indignant— 

“My coffin goin’ to that ’ooman’s house! Keefe 
Gaines, you shuah has rubbed it in.” 

She turned violently toward the door. ‘Where you is 


- goin’, Vasilene?” 
3 


“Tse goin’ after my coffin, tha’s where Ise goin’. Ise 
got a pow’ful ‘fection fo’ that casket. It fits me puf- 
fect!” 

The dray reached the home of John Shuford, backed 
against the curb. Once the coffin slipped and bumped 


upon the concrete paving. A hollow groan filled all the 


space in the casket not occupied by Premium himself. 
Fortunately the draymen did not hear. _ 

The casket was delivered to Rosabella with much 
ceremony. She clasped her hands in amazement and 
for the first time in weeks felt a softening of the heart 
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toward her husband. She had the coffin stood on end, 
dismissed the draymen and stood back admiringly. Such 
a wonderful coffin: all purple and soft to the touch and 
trimmed with near-silver. At that particular moment 
Mr. John Shuford stood ace-high with Mrs. John Shu- 
ford. He had planned cleverly—had John. 

And down the street he strode: an anticipatory smile 
decorating his milk-chocolate features. Inside the house 
Rosabella surveyed the casket from all angles. Then she 
flung back the lid, inspected herself in the polished 
mirror—put her hand on the catch and flung open the 
mirror door— 

And there, corpse-like, staring out at her, was the ter- 
rified figure of Premium Fig! 

She screamed! He sagged with horror! In the home 
of John Shuford! “Oh! lLawsy! Hahd Luck has 
shuah kicked me in the chins!” 

There came to her shocked senses the sound of a heavy 
tread on the veranda: the front door opened. She 
slammed shut the door, leaving the wardrobe casket in- 
nocent of appearance but chockful of dynamite. John 
entered the room happily, alive to the prospective pleas- 
ures of the moment. He paused uncertainly at sight of 
the face his spouse turned toward him. Upon that face 
was an expression of rapt rigidity, a sort of fixed horror. 
He swept her into his arms— 

“Ain’t nothin’ to be skeered of, honey. Coffin’s 
empty.” 

She loosed an audible groan. Too well did she know 
that the coffin was not empty, and now, when she held 
within her grasp the situation which would give her hus- 
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band ample grounds for divorce and the desire to use 
them—she discovered that she desired to remain Mrs. 
Shuford. 

There was no use explaining to John. -Easy-going and 
trustful, he was yet intensely jealous. She knew he 
would never believe that Premium had not been there 
with her all along, and concealed himself in the casket 
upon his approach. The evidence was circumstantial but 
hopelessly damning. Any other man . 

“?Tain’t nothin’ on’y one of them swell wardrobe 
coffins,” John was explaining. “I opens it an’ shows 
you-—” 

She clung to him with desperate strength. ‘“Nossuh. 
Please, John, leave it stan’ like it is.” 

“But, sweetness—” 

“Don’t but me, John. Leave that thing be.” 

His face fell. “Ain’t you happy bout havin’ it?” 

“Tse the ’preciativest ’ooman in the world, John, an’ 
I think you is the lovin’est man—but, oh! honey—Ise 
_skeered to open that casket jes’ now. It looks a heap 
gooder thataway than what it would open.” 

He was disappointed at that: had craved to exhibit 
pridefully the white satin lining . . . but she was dis- 
playing an ardor long since absent from their marital 
relations and he forced himself to be content. ‘“Reckon 
Ise got to dress, anyway,” said he. “That mirror is a 
awful good thing to dress befo’.” 

“Uh-huh!” she agreed tensely. ‘“Befo’!” 

Meanwhile, the voices floating unintelligibly to the 
ears of Premium Fig through the airholes of the coffin 
were far from reassuring. He detected a nuance of hys- 
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teria in Rosabella’s tones, and a dominating timbre in 
the voice of John Shuford. 

Altogether, Premium was in a highly unsatisfactory 
and compromising position. “Does they open that do’ 
Ise gwine heah the Angel Gabriel play his saxophone 
pretty sudden.” 

Trapped by his own invention: cooped up in a coffin 
of his own making: a Frankenstein. . . . ‘After this,” 
mourned Premium, “I uses my haid on’y to have aches 
with.” He reflected bitterly that Rosabella was eager 
to supply her husband with divorce grounds. Undoubt- 
edly she would see to it that he was discovered— 

John Shuford was dressing before the gleamy mirror. 
Rosabella hovered fearfully near by—sensing immediate 
calamity. John launched himself into a new shirt—the 
thing caught and he tugged at it. He tripped—lunged 
forward—and his elbow smashed through the mirror! 

“Oh! my Gawd!” shrieked Rosabella. ‘Seven yeahs 
bad luck—stahtin’ right now!” 

Mr. Shuford pulled back: glared toward the hole 
created by his elbow. Then, slowly, his eyes popped 
open and his jaw sagged, for— 

Staring out at him through the laciniate aperture was 
the pea-green face of Mr. Premium Fig! 

Premium was colossally unhappy, and that unhappi- 
ness was increased as he glimpsed the dawning fury in 
John Shuford’s eyes. Nor could Premium attempt flight. 
He was still imprisoned. Gradually the significance of 
the situation impressed itself evilly upon the slow- 
moving mind of Mr. Shuford and he uttered words which 
were surcharged with prophecy of immediate danger. 
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“Mistuh Fig,” he advised in a deadly monotone—“I 
sigges’s that you remain right where you is at.” 

“My Gawd! Brother Shuford—”’ 

“By stayin’ where you is, you saves me the trouble 
of puttin’ you back. Yassuh—you is sure gwine be there 
fo’ a long, long time.” 

Mr. Fig felt himself strangling. “You ain’t got no 
right buryin’ me in this coffin,’ he screamed. ‘You 
ain’t paid nothin’ on’y the fust installment.” 

John disdained further conversation. He extracted 
from the top drawer of his battered chiffonier a glitter- 
ing razor. This he proceeded to strop, pausing occa- 
sionally to test its edge. “Hmm! Bet Ise gwine have 
to git this honed ag’in after I finishes up with Premium. 
’Nother two bits gone to hell.”” Rosabella flung herself 
before him, wildly protesting her innocence and a 
recrudescence of affection. He shoved her aside and 
glared balefully upon Mr. Fig. 

“*Tain’t ev’ybody I’d let use my new coffin.” 

“J—TI ain’t cravin’ .. .” 

Through the smashed mirror they stared at one an- 
other, the razor waving slowly before the eyes of Pre- 
mium Fig, fairly hypnotizing him. His teeth were chat- 
tering audibly, his knees sagged and he would have 
fallen had not the modest dimensions of the casket kept 
him upright. There was no possibility of flight... . 

Then came a merciful commotion from the front, and 
Vasilene Fig swept into the room. She flared angrily 
before John Shuford, then, following the direction of his 
lethal stare, found herself gazing into the wide-open eyes 
of her beloved husband. 
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“Oh! Vasilene,” wailed Premium, “make him leave me 
be. He’s aimin’ to slice me all up... .” 

She swung back on John. ‘“Whaffo, you craves to 
sterminate my husban’, Mistuh Shuford? I asts you 
that.” 

John explained, briefly and graphically. Premium 
emitted a wild shrill of protest. ‘’Tain’t so, honey- 
bunch. I swears ’tain’t so a tall. All what happened 
was that I hearn Keefe Gaines was gwine take yo’ casket 
away an’ I went down an’ gotten in it to see it was 
tooken care of. An’ they went an’ brung me heah an’ 
Brother Shuford foun’ me an’ now—an’ now. . . . Oh! 
awsy: nin” 

Vasilene kept her head. ‘Tha’s the truth he’s ’spostu- 
latin’, Brother Shuford. I knowed he was in that coffin 
which is how come me to foller it heah. So you ain’t 
got no cause to be jealous of my husban’—” 

“He ain’t yo’ husban’.” 

She shook her head. ‘“Suttinly he is. I never did 
have no faith in divohces.” 

Mr. Shuford was uncertain. He disliked being de- 
terred from his homicidal plan. But, for the first time 
in many moons, he felt that Rosabella was done with 
her infatuation. Still, with Premium six feet under- 
ground, the last vestige of marital danger would be re- 
moved. He raised the razor aloft. 

“Reckon I better had finish up the job anyway. I 
ain’t ve’y busy right now.” 

Vasilene planted herself in his path. “Ain’t you got 
no spohtin’ blood? Ain’t you gwine give him a chance?” 

John paused. He did have sporting blood: plenty of 
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it. “Does I give him a even chance, you-all ’bides by 
how comes it out?” 

“We does,” quavered the two women, sparring for 

time. 
“Good.” John Shuford stepped to the corner and 
picked up a broom. From it he broke two straws, one 
considerably longer than the other. Adjusting two ends 
so that they appeared of the same length, he concealed 
the remainder of the two straws in the palm of his left 
hand. He returned to the casket and stared through the 
jagged opening into the paralyzed face of his prospec- 
tive victim. Toward that ghastly countenance he ex- 
tended the hand containing the two straws. 

“Mistuh Fig,’ he announced, “one of these heah 
straws is a heap longer than t’other. I sticks my han’s 
inside yo’ domicile an’ you draws one of the straws with 
yo’ teeth—” 

There came a gasp of horror from the two women. 
John continued grimly. 

“Does you draw the skort straw, Mistuh Fig—Vasi- 
lene ma’ies you! Draws you the long straw, Rosabella 
buries you! As is!” He faced the others. “Does you 
understan’?” 

A sepulchral voice came from the casket. “I under- 
stan’s. Short straw I lives with Vasilene: long straw I 
dies by myse’f.” 

“Tha’s it. If’n he draws the short straw, Vasilene, is 
you willin’ to ma’y him ag’in?” 

1 is.” 

“A’right . . .” Slowly, impressively, John Shuford 
raised his arm and presented the twin straws within 
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range of Premium Fig’s castanet teeth. Through Mr. 
Fig’s brain a single refrain kept running—“Short straw 
I lives: long straw I dies—sudden an’ complete. .. .” 

“Take one!”? commanded Mr. Shuford. 

Head wobbling on a neck unable to firmly support it, 
eyes closed in horror, Mr. Fig fastened his teeth upon 
one of the straws. Fearfully he drew back his head, 
extracting the straw from the hand of John Shuford. 
The women had crowded close—watching in petrified 
terror its seemingly interminable length—‘‘Long straw I 
Meshes.” 

John Shuford stepped back, holding a single straw in 
his hand. 

“You got the long one,” he announced triumphantly. 
“In two minutes you is gwine be ain’t.” 

“Measure ’em...” pleaded Vasilene. ‘Measure 
%em.”’ 

John held aloft his own straw. From the face of Mr. 
Fig he took the other. Then he flung both on the floor 
with an ejaculation of disappointment. Wild hope 
surged in the breast of Vasilene Fig. 

“Premium drawed the short straw!” she exulted. 
“He drawed the short one, di’n’t he, John?” 

““Yeh—he drawed the short one. I never did have 
no luck.” 

Vasilene flung open the mirror door and she and Pre- 
mium clinched violently. Humbly, Rosabella slid into 
the arms of her husband . . . and contentment salved 
his troubled soul. 

“You git out of my house, Premium Fig,” he ordered, 
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“git out an’ stay out. An’ nex’ time you travels heah 
in a coffin, be shuah you comes a’ready embalmed!” 

Gloriously, deliriously happy, the reunited couple de- 
parted the home of trouble. They walked arm in arm 
down the street, too blissful for mere words. “Us goes 
to Rev’en’ Plato Tubb an’ gits ma’ied up ag’in,” an- 
nounced Vasilene. 

Suddenly Premium paused and was seized with a vio- 
lent paroxysm of coughing: fierce coughing which racked 
his slender frame. Vasilene was all tender solicitude— 

“What the matter is, sweetness? You must of caught 
yo’ death of col’ in that casket.” 

“No .. .”?. Premium shook his head between spasms. 
“That ain’t it. It’s jes’ that I swallied an awful long 
piece of straw, an’ it stuck in my throat!” 


THE BATTLE OF SEDAN 

R. JUNIPER WATTS, who was diminutive of 

stature and exceedingly unbleached as to com- 

plexion, paced nervously up and down before 
the odorous portals of The Metropolis City Drive-It- 
Yourself Company, Colored Only. Occasionally Mr. 
Watts paused to consult the dial of a flagrantly dollar 
watch, following which ceremonial he would glance up 
and down Seventeenth street, then walk to the corner 
and survey Fourth Avenue for a glimpse of the long 
overdue sedan. 

Mr. Watts was upon amour bent and on this night of 
nights he had no intention of piking. Through many 
days of internal turmoil he had fought and vanquished 
the murmurings of a rather avaricious soul and deter- 
mined upon an evening of reckless extravagance, to the 
end that he had entered the offices of The Metropolis 
City Company, planked down a ten dollar deposit and 
regally demanded that the one sedan of that organiza- 
tion’s fleet be gasolened for his personal use. 

Mr. Acey Upshaw, president of the company, was 
quite regretful. He explained that at six o’clock Mr. 
Florian Slappey had rented the sedan, although, as Mr. 
Upshaw suavely explained, Mr. Slappey had appeared 
rather short of cash and quite certain that he would 
return not later than seven-thirty. Mr. Watts could 
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have a touring car or a roadster, but if he insisted upon 
the sedan, he’d have to wait. 

Juniper waited. “I craves that sedan, Acey. An’ 
when I craves somethin’ I don’t mind’ waitin’ fo’ same.” 

It was now five minutes before eight o’clock. In the 
servants’ quarters of a Milner Heights’ mansion Miss 
Parafine Parks was expectantly awaiting the arrival of 
Mr. Watts. Parafine was excessively emotional for 
there had been a promising tremolo in the voice of Mr. 
Watts when he extended his telephonic invitation for a 
moonlight drive. “You can look out fo’ me a li’l befo’ 
eight o’clock,” proclaimed Juniper. “Ise gwine be in 
a limmysine.” 

“A limmysine?” Parafine was thrilled. 

“Suttinly. A real gemmun don’t take his gal ridin’ 
in no towering car these days.” 

And so the die had been cast. It was now patently 
impossible for Juniper to ascend the Heights in anything 
short of a closed car. But tempus was rapidly fugiting 
and Mr. Watts was restive in the knowledge that the 
delectable Parafine was not a lady who tolerated tardi- 
ness. 

Juniper had already made all arrangements to reduce 
that waiting period to a minimum. His deposit was paid, 
the sedan all signed for. He had received permission 
to meet Mr. Slappey at the curb and usurp that gentle- 
man’s place at the wheel—provided, of course, that Mr. 
Slappey appeared within a reasonable time. 

“Tawg-gone his hide,” anathematized Juniper. ‘“Heah 
- I has got Parafine all tuned up fo’ love an’ kisses an’ 
Florian Slappey goes an’ does me dirt. No considera- 
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tion is the one thing that cullud boy ain’t got nothin’ 
el but.” 

d'so Miss Parafine Parks stared through the win- 
dow of her modest room down the slopes of Red Moun- 
tain and across the furnace-studded expanse of Jones 
Valley. The lights of Birmingham winked jovially at 
her. Her big, brown eyes directed by a joyously thump- 
ing heart, discerned the Rainbow Viaduct, the Terminal 
Station, the tall and gaunt Jefferson County Bank Build- 
ing, and, three blocks westward, the more modest emi- 
nence of that focal point for negro gentlemen of parts, 
the Penny Prudential Bank. Less than a block from 
that structure was Juniper Watts—Parafine’s Juniper. 
. . . Miss Parks awaited him, envisioning his southward 
progress in the shiny sedan, eyes intent upon the road, 
thoughts busy with her. She thought of all of that— 

And she waited. 

Juniper, too, waited; but far less patiently. Once he 
sought Acey Upshaw. “Is you posolutely shuah Florian 
Slappey said he’d git back by seven-thirty?” 

“Absotively.” 

Juniper shook his head. “Seems like to me somethin’ 
must of happened.” 

Nor was Juniper’s conclusion very grossly in error. 
Many things had occurred before, and since, the depar- 
ture of Florian Slappey in the rented sedan—events 
more or less unrelated at the outset, but which now were 
knitting closely into a web of circumstance of which the 
impatient Mr. Juniper Watts was mercifully unaware. 

The real starting point may have been the moonlight 
picnic of the Junior Beautifying Society or it might be 
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said to have commenced with the marriage of Mr. and 
Mrs. Washington Smalls. Certainly the fact of. their 
marriage is of vital importance, for as a direct résult 
thereof a baby, one Genesis Smalls, was duly born. And 
now, slightly less than one year from the date of the 
advent of Genesis, the parents had quarrelled severely 
before finally concluding that they would attend the 
annual picnic of the Junior Beautifying Society. 

Little Genesis had started something in his family. 
Before his arrival, the to-be parents had inclined more 
than a little to social butterflying. Mrs. Smalls was 
there nine ways from the ace in the matter of pulchritude 
and Mr. Smalls was a social lion with no mean roar. In 
the annum which had elapsed since the first plaintive 
wail of Genesis had been lifted to the roof of the com- 
fortable cottage on Twenty-third Street, the parents had 
learned to love the youngster dearly and to regret keenly 
that he had been born at so tender an age. They longed 
for the time when he should be twelve or thirteen years 
of age—old enough to permit them the untrammeled 
social enjoyment to which they had long been used. 

As a matter of fact Washington had relinquished the 
martyrdom of fatherhood many months before, deliber- 
ately and with malice aforethought passing the parental 
buck to Mrs. Smalls. Within her breast a great resent- 
ment had tumesced; a resentment unrelated to personal 
jealousy but decidedly based upon envy of his newly 
undertaken social activities. 

With the result that three days previously she had 
announced in no uncertain terms that she intended to 
attend the annual picnic of The Junior Beautifying So- 
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ciety which was to be held in the pine grove near Ev’ry- 
body Come Inn. Washington protested. Argument— 
bitter and acrimonious—ensued, as the result of which 
it was suggested by Mr. Smalls, and agreed to by Mrs. 
Smalls, that Genesis accompany them to the picnic. 

“Shuh!” Mrs. Smalls was not overly enthusiastic. 
“Picnics ain’t no places to take no baby to. Seems like 
to me you could stay home one night an’ tend to him.” 

“T ain’t cravin’ such,” said he. “Us fetches him 
along.” 

“You is gwine have to look after him.” 

“Us takes turns.” 

“Fimm! If we does Ise gwine see that you takes the 
most turns.” 

His eyes narrowed. “You ain’t no kind of a Ma.” 

“Tse a better one than you is, Washington Smalls. 
An’ the sooner you shuts yo’ mouf, the less you is gwine 
say.” 

That night, just before dusk, the Smalls trio had 
driven southward across Red Mountain in their new 
flivver sedan. They were persons of ample means, as 
this same sedan publicly attested. Washington bulked 
hugely behind the wheel. Beside him sat his comely 
wife and in her arms a brightly cooing little baby. They 
attained the picnic grounds—a great grove of stately 
pines sloping away to the shores of a tiny lake of gleam- 
ing silver. The level stretches under the trees were 
already crowded with automobiles which ranged in type 
from the battered and second-hand cut-down flivver to 
new and scintillant twin-six sedans. The Inn was ablaze 
with light and from its open doors spurted the toe- 
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tickling, quiver-enticing dance music of Professor Aleck 
Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra. 

Young couples strolled hand in hand through the 
shadowy recesses of the grove, a few hardy souls defied 
the chill winds of early autumn as they splashed around 
the tiny swimming pool, laughter surged into the night 
from the interior of the Inn. Altogether an extremely 
large evening was in prospect. 

Mr. and Mrs. Smalls parked their sedan under the 
trees about a hundred paces from the Inn. Then, car- 
rying their infant, they entered the palace of merriment. 

Less than five minutes later another sedan, a twin to 
theirs, drove into the grove and parked beside them. 
From this sedan Mr. Florian Slappey alighted. If the 
manner of Mr. Washington Smalls had been charged 
with pride through ownership of a sedan, the bearing of 
Mr. Slappey in the rented possession of one was no less 
shot with elegance. 

Florian’s business at the picnic was personal—and 
should have been brief. But this was a function in 
which Mr. Slappey fitted as perfectly as gasolene fits an 
automobile tank. Quite naturally, and with a magnifi- 
cent disdain for the passage of time and the depleted 
state of his finances, he allowed himself to be urged into 
dancing with certain fair young damsels. And so, tem- 
porarily, Florian was lost. 

At the edge of the floor sat the Smalls family. But 
they did not remain inactive for long. Certain ex- 
suitors of Mrs. Smalls, welcoming her into society after 
a long absence, swooped down upon her and demanded 
her partnership in the next dance. She _ responded 
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eagerly and for the next hour Washington got no chance 
to speak with her. He was stranded with little Genesis. 

Washington’s toes beat a tattoo upon the floor. He, 
himself, was a mean foot-shaker and the itch to dance 
was upon him. He had no relish for this summary 
stranding of himself upon the sidelines of joy. He 
yearned to participate, and he told himself in no uncer- 
tain terms what he thought of the butterfly wife who had 
so maliciously deserted him for the lure of Terpsichore. 

The first half hour dragged wearily away. A few con- 
ventionally gushing colored ladies drifted by and re- 
marked that Genesis was cute and beautiful and cun- 
ning. Other members of the feminine gender, more 
frank than their matronly sisters, openly scoffed at Mr. 
Smalls’ parental ball and chain. And eventually little 
Genesis wearied of the merriment and dropped off to 
sleep, chocolate thumb in ruby mouth. 

Thereupon an idea was born in the brain of Mr. Wash- 
ington Smalls. He called to his side a portly friend. 
“You know my sedan?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“Tt’s parked right out yonder. You go out an’ in it 
you finds a basket filled with blankets an’ such-like. 
Bring it in heah.” 

In due time the friend returned shamefacedly toting 
the colorful little basket which Mr. and Mrs. Smalls 
used as a tonneau crib for their son and heir on the 
occasions of long rides together. Washington placed 
this basket on the veranda and tucked Genesis within. 
Then he tiptoed into the dancehall. 

Less than three minutes later there was a loud impre- 
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cation from the veranda immediately followed by a pro- 
testing shriek from the lips of Genesis. Frantic investi- 
gation disclosed the fact that a stroller had accidentally 
stubbed his toe on the basket. Washington picked up 
basket and child and Genesis immediately dropped off 
into peaceful slumber again. 

Washington was worried. He knew that his original 
idea was a good one. Genesis was sleepy—obviously it 
was correct to permit him to sleep. But it was equally 
obvious that the veranda of Ev’rybody Come Inn was 
no bedroom. Out of the corner of his eye Washington 
saw his wife waft past in the arms of a graceful, hipless 
young man. Too, he visioned several young ladies 
whose undulating grace upon the floor exercised an irre- 
sistible fascination. 

Treading very softly, then, so as not to disturb the 
slumbers of his young son, Washington Smalls made his 
way through the grove. His car was the end one—the 
shiny sedan. He opened the door and placed the basket 
—with its precious content—inside. Then he closed the 
door with even more scrupulous care, stood listening for 
an infant protest, and, hearing none, swung happily back 
toward the merriment. Knowing Genesis, the father was 
willing to lay odds that the youngster was good for not 
less than four hours of -uninterrupted sleep—barring 
earthquakes. 

The orchestra jerked to one of those cacophonious 
halts which characterizes the modern taste in dance 
music. Across the floor the debonair Mr. Florian 
Slappey was suddenly reminded of time by a languid 
glance at his watch. Then Mr. Slappey lost his in- 
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souciance: he had overstayed his pocketbook and found 
himself threatened by financial embarrassment of the 
keenest sort. He excused himself hurriedly and swept 
out into the night. 

Meanwhile, during the intermission, Mrs. Smalls suf- 
fered an attack of conscience. Somewhere in that hall 
was her husband gently nursing their baby. She deter- 
mined to relieve him of the priceless burden for one or 
two dances—but her search for him was fruitless for 
the first few moments, until she saw him in the center 
of an openly admiring circle of bob-haired flappers. 

Mrs. Smalls’ lips tightened to a thin red line as she 
swooped down upon the group. Washington’s first 
knowledge of her accusing presence was gained by the 
acrid voice which cut through the gayety. 

“Washington! Where Genesis is at?” 

He flushed a dark lavender: his dignity had been shat- 
tered and he was inclined to be resentful of her tone. 
“Genesis is all right.” 

“Who’s got him?” 

“Ain’t nobody got him.” 

“What’s that you says with yo’ mouf, cullud man? 
Ain’t nobody got him?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What you mean?” 

“He went to sleep, so I put him in his basket in the 
back of the car.” 

Mrs. Smalls emitted a protesting wail. “Oh! my 
goodness Godness! Li’l Genesis out yonder in the 
woods all by hisse’f.”” She surged through and clutched 
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the shoulders of her mammoth husband. “Git you out 
an’ bring that precious lamb to his Ma.” 

“But, honey—” 

“You quit honeyin’ me an’ do like I says. Go git 
Genesis.” 

Protesting profanely, Washington stumbled into the 
night. At first his eyes, unaccustomed to the gloom, 
were unable to distinguish objects, so that he did not 
see the figure of Florian Slappey as that dusky Beau 
Brummel hastily mounted to the driver’s seat of his 
rented sedan and started the motor. It was not until 
the sedan swung into the road, Birmingham-bound, that 
Washington sensed something wrong. And even then he 
did not quite understand. 

He started forward with a roar. The car he saw 
bounding over the rather rough roadbed was apparently 
his. At least it was a flivver sedan and it was the end 
Pat osts ots 
“My Gawd! somebody’s stealin’ my car an’ my baby!” 

Six leaps and he brought up short against his own car. 
For a moment he stared in puzzlement and then slowly 
the right of things commenced to penetrate his brain. 
He clutched wildly at his forehead and leaned limply 
against the car. 

“Sufferin’ tripe!” he groaned, “the car what I put 
lil Genesis in wa’n’t my car at all. It was that other 
feller’s own!” 

He was convulsed with horror. There was no doubt 
remaining in his mind. His friend had obtained the 
basket from the correct car and he—the baby’s father 
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—had, through gross carelessness, delivered that little 
one over to the doubtful mercies of the wild-driving gen- 
tleman who was piloting the other sedan down the road 
at a nerve-wracking and decidedly dangerous pace. 

For only a few seconds did Washington remain mo- 
tionless. Then, suddenly, he was galvanized into action. 
With a bull-like roar he tore open the door of his sedan, 
satisfied himself that Genesis had indeed been placed 
in the wrong car, and started his motor. He whirled 
backward into the driveway, slammed his foot down on 
the clutch pedal and sent his car hurtling through the 
night in pursuit of the other sedan. 

But Florian Slappey, driving his car against time, was 
no mean hurtler himself. Florian had long been curious 
as to the maximum speed latent in a flivver and he was 
out to satisfy that curiosity. Fortunately for him little 
Genesis Smalls, comfortably tucked away in his fleece- 
lined basket and covered with a down quilt, slept bliss- 
fully on so that the fashion-plate of Birmingham’s Dark- 
town had no hint of the human freight carried in the rear. 

Within a half mile he swung onto the wide road of 
glistening concrete which wriggled across Shades Valley 
into Birmingham. And there Florian advanced the 
throttle to the limit, pushed the spark lever well down 
and settled to the thrill of a rapid journey townward. 

A considerable distance in the rear Washington Smalls 
was doing all in his power to overhaul the flying and 
unsuspicious Florian. The enormous figure of the baby’s 
father was hunched over the wheel, eyes focussed on the 
road, lips working— 

“Come on, autymobile, show yo’ daddy how much 
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speeds you has got. . . . Git you up with that ol’ ice- 
wagon ahead. . . . S’posin’ that idjit goes an’ piles hisse’f 
up ina ditch? . . . What he ain’t got is no sense, drivin’ 
that fas’—specially with Genesis ridin’ in the back... . 
All my fault, tha’s what it is....N’r neither Mis’ 
Smalls-ain’t gwine forgit that. . . . Oh! Lawsy! what I 
is gwine catch is hell... . A-plenty. .. . Move on, 
car, you is standin’ still. . . .” 

He was gaining, but he was gaining with maddening 
slowness. Florian, intoxicated by the powerful surge of 
the car beneath him, was letting her out to the fullest. 
But at that he was dropping back by inches toward the 
careening sedan in the rear. In the latter car was a 
frantic parent who was also an expert automobile man. 
And Washington knew the personal eccentricities of the 
car he drove, so that he obtained from it a trifle more 
than its maximum speed. 

They shot through Rosedale and up the tortuous Red 
Mountain climb, both making it on high. Then down 
the crest road and so into Twentieth Street. There 
Florian reduced his speed slightly. But not so Wash- 
ington. He gave his car added gas—the chase was ap- 
parently at an end. At the Thirteenth Avenue curve 
Washington clearly made out the license number of the 
car he was pursuing. ... 

And then he became conscious of the roar of a motor- 
cycle and there appeared over his left shoulder the 
angry face of a motorcycle policeman. Washington 
waved him away— 

“Teave me be, white man! Leave me be.” 

The traffic officer refused to leave him be. And some- 
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thing in his narrow, steel-gray eyes prompted the frantic 
father to halt for explanations. 

They were made quickly and lucidly, but even as he 
talked Washington saw the other car round the little park 
at Five Points and disappear down Eleventh Avenue. 
He pleaded with the motorcycle policeman . . . fortu- 
nately for him the officer was intensely human. He not 
only did not arrest Washington for speeding but agreed 
to assist him in the search for the joy-riding baby and 
so, together, they swung into Eleventh Avenue—then 
paused to speculate upon the route the other car had 
taken. 

It became immediately apparent that whatever deci- 
sion they reached was pure gamble. Westward stretched 
the tree-canopied expanse of Eleventh Avenue, its semi- 
gloom split by automobile headlights and an officious 
little trolley car of the Loop line. The pursued might 
have taken that route out of the city again, or he might 
have turned South at Fifteenth Street and lost himself 
in the mazes of the Glen Iris section. Then, too, there 
was the possibility that he had spun down Cottonwood 
Avenue and thence via Eighteenth Street to the heart of 
the city or to the exclusive negro residence section along 
Avenue F.. 

Washington was bewildered. Somewhere in the city 
of Birmingham his one and only child slept peacefully 
in the rear of some one’s else sedan. He thanked the 
solicitous police officer and rolled mournfully down 
Eighteenth Street toward town where he made fruitless 
inquiry of Bud Peaglar as to whether that gentleman 
had discerned a colored person who looked as though he 
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might have been driving a flivver sedan. And then, 
sadly, Mr. Smalls returned to Five Points where he 
parked his car. 

There was a semblance of method ~to Washington’s 
maneuver. Chances were that if the owner of the baby- 
filled sedan was contemplating any further rides that 
night he would strike out on the concrete pike over Red 
Mountain, a route which was virtually certain to carry 
him past Five Points. And so Washington stood at the 
curb in solitary melancholy, a prey to thoughts which 
were fraught with supreme misery. 

Meanwhile Mr. Florian Slappey had whizzed down- 
town and pulled up short before The Metropolis City 
Drive-It-Yourself Company. He was immediately vic- 
tim of an onslaught from a wizened and scrupulously 
dressed young gentleman who demanded immediate pos- 
session of the sedan. : 

“Flow come you is in sech a hurry, Juniper?” 

“Don’t waste my breff, Florian Slappey. Hurry is 
slow compared to what I is in.” 

“Huh! Nothin’ never hurries me.” 

“T reckon you’d hurry was you dated up to take my 
gal out ridin’.” gS 

Florian licked his lips. “You said it, Brother Watts. 
I mos’ likely would.” 

Juniper stood no further upon the order of his going. 
He reached Twentieth Street just as the traffic officer 
flashed the green light of passage and then he turned 
southward. He was already late—and fortunately igno- 

rant of the precious burden which yet slept with infan- 
tile beatitude in the rear of the car. 
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Juniper had worked himself into a ferment of impa- 
tience. He had a vivid mental picture of Parafine Parks 
awaiting him. Parafine was not disposed to be lenient 
with suitors who were tardy, no matter how imposing the 
elegance of their coming. Juniper shaved the city speed 
limit a mile or so on the wrong side, and it was at a fair 
rate of speed that he swung around the little park at 
Five Points and headed for Highland Avenue. 

At the curb, solitary sentinel beside a sedan similar to 
the one Juniper drove, stood a mammoth figure. Mr. 
Smalls’ vigilance had relaxed not one whit although his 
optimism had received a severe shock. He had never 
before believed that there were as many flivver sedans 
in the world as had passed that southside focal point 
within the past ten minutes. His mind was busy with 
his domestic future even should he be successful in re- 
covering his child, and so it was that he turned hopeless 
eyes toward the sedan which blazed nobly by. 

And then his eye lighted upon the license tag, and, 
like magic the lethargy dropped from his muscular 
figure. His deep voice boomed through the night. 

“Hey! You! In the limmysine!” 

Juniper ordinarily would not have heard the summons. 
But he had suspected that he was speeding a trifle more 
than the law allows and his first thought was that he 
had run foul of a member of the traffic squad. He 
slowed down mechanically and flashed an apprehensive 
glance over his shoulder. 

He saw no khaki-uniformed motorcycle policeman. 
But what he did see was far more disconcerting. 
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He glimpsed the leaping figure of a gigantic negro 
man; a figure which sprang with space-eating strides 
through the night; a figure which waved its fists in the 
air and emitted fierce bass bellowings from between 
flashing white teeth. 

The mind of Mr. Juniper Watts did some quick func- 
tioning. Himself unconscious of the proximity of little 
Genesis Smalls, it never occurred to him that the venge- 
ful figure meant other than trouble. Even as his foot 
touched the clutch pedal his mouth formed the words 
of a brief self-apology. 

“Somethin’ tells me,” soliloquized he, “that does I stay 
heah I is gwine wish I hadn’t. Strikes me I had better 
ooze away fum that feller.” 

He oozed. And with the first forward movement of 
his car it became decidedly apparent that he had made 
no mistake; for, if Washington Smalls had appeared 
menacing before, he seemed now to be metamorphosed 
into a demon. 

He sprang toward the car with superhuman speed. 
His hoarse voice was howling words unintelligible to Mr. 
Watts. All he knew was that the stranger desired to 
come in immediate contact with him, and Juniper had 
no desire to grant that wish. “I don’t know what’s ailin’ 
that cullud man,’’ he reflected, as he sent his car plung- 
ing forward, “but I does know that when he arrives 
where I is at I ain’t gwine be there.” 

Sight of the sedan leaping away from him brought 
the first real thrill of terror to the paternal heart of 
Washington Smalls. For the first time that night there 
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seemed to be something sinister in the affair. His spurt 
of pointed vituperation rattled insistently against Juni- 
per’s eardrums. That gentleman shook his head. 

‘He ain’t got no call sayin’ them sort of things about 
me when we ain’t even been introduced.” 

Washington doubled in his tracks and fled back to his 
own sedan. It was the work of only a moment to get 
it started. And once again he flung out in pursuit of his 
child. He swung up Highland Avenue after the ill- 
starred rented car and it happened that as he did so the 
still apprehensive Juniper Watts turned his head. 

The. figure of Mr. Smalls was limned bulkily in the 
glow of a corner arc and a sensation closely akin to 
terror smote Juniper Watts. Even as he accelerated his 
mind flashed back over the events of the past year. He 
strove mightily to recall any overt act of his which might 
inspire a gentleman to perform murder upon him and 
the fact that he could recall no major transgression 
merely added to his bewilderment and terror. He shoved 
his gas down to the limit: “Does that crazy man catch 
me he is gwine to have flew.” 

Fortunately for traffic there was none of it on the mag- 
nificent avenue which curves gracefully about the foot 
of Red Mountain. Juniper attained the twin lamp-posts 
which mark the entrance to Milner Crescent and nego- 
tiated the turn on two wheels. The fact that his pursuer 
was pursuing at full tilt did not ease his apprehension 
materially. The very fact that the motive for the chase 
was incomprehensible accentuated his horror. He found 
himself bathed in perspiration which had nothing to do 
with the temperature of the car. He made the decided 
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acclivity on high and flashed past the quarters of Miss 
Parafine Parks without giving a thought to that irate 
young lady’s irateness. 

Beyond Milner the road drops abruptly down into 
Shades Valley and Juniper took full advantage of the 
considerable grade. Thought of a demise by means of 
wreck was preferable to contemplation of what would 
happen should the fiend in the rear car wrap those big 
fingers around Mr. Watt’s innocent throat. And it was 
fortunate alike for Juniper and little Genesis Smalls that 
Washington retained a small portion of sanity; it was 
fortunate for both of them that Mr. Smalls suddenly 
realized that in forcing the pursued to a breakneck 
speed he was jeopardizing the life of his wandering child. 

Whereupon Washington discreetly slackened his pace. 
But not so Juniper. He made the down grade at slightly 
more than maximum speed, flashing dizzily around 
curves, negotiating steep grades on high and splitting the 
quietude of evening with mournful wails of his siren. 

Shades Valley is a criss-cross of roads connecting little 
towns and settlements. Mr. Watts knew not whither 
these tiny roads led, but he did know that his best 
strategy was to forsake the main highways. ‘This he 
did to the queen’s taste. Somewhere near Oxmoor he 
slipped from a smooth roadbed onto a trail which was 
decidedly bumpy. He slowed down and glanced over 
his shoulder. There was nothing to be seen but night 
_and a suave full moon which beamed benignly over the 
pastoral scene. 

Juniper breathed a profound sigh. “Don’t let nobody 
never tell me these flivvers cain’t run,” mused he. And 


ned 
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he kept going because the events of the immediate past 
had impressed upon him the desirability of distance. 

The car bumped protestingly across a tree root. And 
as it did so there arose from the rear a plaintive shriek. 

The top of the car prevented Juniper from departing 
immediately. He returned to his seat and crouched in 
cold horror as the howlings continued. At first he 
thought he had brought along a wild animal—until 
gradually he became aware of the fact that he was joy- 
riding with a baby. 

Inspection verified this belief. Juniper was immedi- 
ately all solicitude and contrition. He lifted Genesis and 
efficiently soothed that healthy youngster. Then, far out 
in the country, Mr. Watts reflected upon the situation. 

Many things were clarifying in his mind with the dis- 
covery of Genesis. Juniper was no fool and the prox- 
imity of defunctness had keen his perceptions. It was 
plain to him now that the avenging gentleman in the 
other car was related in some manner to the dusky in- 
fant. There was a sensation of infinite relief in the 
knowledge that there had been nothing of personal ani- 
mosity in the chase. 

Of course Juniper had no idea as to how Genesis came 
to be with him, but that didn’t matter. The situation 
worried Juniper only in its essentials and the vital fact 
was that Genesis was here. The solution of the difficulty 
was absurdly simple—“All I got to do is to return this 
baby back to his Pa.” 

That was all. Juniper suddenly scratched his head in 
puzzlement. “After I ’scovers who his Pa is.” 

The only personal knowledge Juniper had of the other 
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gentleman was that he occupied an unduly large portion 
of landscape. And that he possessed a great temper and 
a flivver sedan. Too, upon reflection, there was born 
in the breast of Mr. Watts a grave doubt. Suppose he 
should find the baby’s father and suppose that gentle- 
man should act first and question later? Suppose 
Juniper’s flight had made the other fellow believe that 
kidnaping was intended? Juniper shuddered. He didn’t 
know how Genesis got there . . . and now that he was 
there it was equally difficult to conclude how he might 
best be disposed of. 

He turned his car slowly toward Birmingham. “They 
: on’y two things I can do,” he reflected mournfully, 

“an’ bofe of them is wrong.” 

He determined finally to risk a meeting with Wash- 
ington along the road. But now that he was not un- 
willing to run across that gentleman, there was nothing 
to be seen of him. He progressed slowly back along the 
Oxmoor road and came eventually to the broad concrete 
surface of the Montgomery pike. Genesis had snuggled 
off again into slumber and was reposing contentedly in 
the padded basket. Juniper attained the crest of the 
mountain and dipped down-toward the city. Discretion 
born of association prompted him to avoid Five Points. 
He parked the car on Second Avenue a half block off 
Eighteenth Street and after making sure that Genesis 
still slumbered, he alighted. 

He was reasonably certain that the baby’s father 
would not recognize him, minus automobile. If, there- 
fore, he could meet that gentleman incognito and pacify 
him in advance, there was every likelihood that the lat- 
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ter’s gratitude would forestall any annihilation which 
might have been planned. 

Fortune played into his hands. Washington Smalls, 
dour and depressed, had returned to Bud Peaglar’s 
Barbecue Lunch Room and Billiard Parlor in the faint 
hope that some one might have reported to Bud the 
finding of a colored baby. 

Washington was excessively unhappy. He _ had 
plumbed the nadir of despair. Nor did the prospect 
of explaining things to his wife add to the joys of the 
future. 

He was to blame: he admitted that in advance of the 
inevitable tirade. He had been grossly careless and neg- 
ligent. ‘An’ as fo’ that cullud boy which run off with 
Genesis: does I git my han’s on him, he is gwine be 
at,” 

Bud Peaglar, it seemed, had not seen a stray colored 
baby, nor had he heard of one. Bud was vastly sympa- 
thetic—but there was nothing he could do save keep his 
ears open. And neither man paid particular heed to the 
figure of Juniper Watts. Juniper had slid into Bud’s 
place and was leaning warily against a pool table drink- 
ing in the dialog. 

“What I is in is a mess,” explained Washington lugu- 
brious. “I has got to find that baby an’ Ise sayin’ right 
heah an’ now that does I do so, Ise willin’ to pay a fifty 
dollar reward.” 

Juniper straightened suddenly. Fifty dollars was con- 
siderable money—quite too much, Juniper reflected, for 
one child. Of course his perspective was not a parental 
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one and he didn’t know that the distraught father would 
be willing to pay a great deal more than that. 

Fifty dollars—cash money—was brilliantly alluring to 
Juniper. It would enable him to finish paying for the 
engagement ring which he was surreptitiously buying on 
the installment plan for Parafine and give him a sizeable 
surplus with which to make the initial payment on house 
furnishings. It seemed entirely too good to be true. He 
conscripted what was left of his shattered nerves and 
drew Washington to one side. 

“Has you lost somethin’?” he inquired. 

“Uh-huh.” 

“What?” 

“A baby. What you think else?” 

“An’ you says you is willin’ to pay fifty dollars can 
you git him back?” 

“Yassuh. Cheerful.” Washington’s talon-like fingers 
pressed themselves into Juniper’s cringing shoulder. 
“Does you know somethin’ ’bout my Genesis?” 

“S-s-s-says which?” 

“What you know ’bout my baby?” 

“T ain’t said I knowed nothin’.” 

“Does you does or does-you don’t?” 

It was plain to Juniper that he was unsuspected. 
“Lemme see has you got fifty dollars.” 

Washington had thirty-two in cash and Bud Peaglar 
proffered a loan of the other eighteen. Juniper looked 
at the money in amazement. ‘You must love that baby 
a heap.” 

“He’s the fondest pusson I is of.” 
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“Well—” Juniper lowered his voice discreetly. “I 
was jes’ driftin’ ’roun’ when I passed a limmysine parked 
against a curb an’ in it there was soun’s like a baby 
cryin’—” 

Washington Smalls unleashed a howl of delight. 
“Where at, cullud boy; where at?” 

“Nemmin’ where at less’n you gives me that fifty.” 

The money was paid without further parley and 
Juniper led the way around the corner. At sight of the 
sedan, Washington departed Juniper’s side. He tore 
open the door and a second later was cuddling in his 
arms the erstwhile lost infant. Then, when the joy of 
the moment had passed and a semblance of sanity had 
superseded it, he turned to Mr. Watts. 

“Brother, you has done me noble this night. I asts 
you: is you ma’ied?” 

“No-o. Not yit.” 

“You don’t know how lucky you is not to be ma’ied 
n’r neither no father. The reason I ast was because 
was you ma’ied you’d understan’ how much I craves 
that my wife don’t never know nothin’ ’bout me losin’ 
this honey chile. I asts you now: is you willin’ to keep 
that fifty dollars fo’ yo’se’f an’ never say nothin’ to no- 
body ’bout what has happened t’night? Did my wife 
know, what I would catch is hell. Does you promise to 
keep yo’ mouf shut or shall I beat you up until you is 
willin’?” 

Juniper gave a single glance at the Gargantuan figure. 
“T ain’t no loose talker. I keeps mum.” 

“Good.” Washington walked slowly down the street, 
Genesis and the basket in his arms, Juniper trotting 
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alongside. And finally bitterness assailed Mr. Smalls. 

“Vd give another fifty dollars cash money to know 
the name of the feller which was drivin’ that car. Was 
I to meet up with him there wouldn’t be nobody around 
in two minutes but I an’ a corpse. Yassuh—lI’d give 
fifty mo’ dollars to know his name.” 

He turned accusing eyes upon the cowering Juniper. 
Mr. Watts ducked apprehensively— 

“Don’t you go lookin’ at me thataway, big boy. I 
never was no hand to gamble double-or-nothin’.” 

Eventually Mr. Washington Smalls departed in his own 
car. After waiting a proper length of time Mr. Watts 
mounted the seat of his rented car and set out for Milner 
Heights. In his heart was noble resolve to placate Miss 
Parafine Parks, his lady-in-waiting. The fifty dollars in 
his pocket appeared to make that task much easier. 

And while Juniper proceeded upon his delayed court- 
ship, Mr. Washington Smalls made his way slowly over 
the mountain and across the valley to Ev’rybody Come 
Inn. As he parked under the trees the figure of his 
wife detached itself from a crowd on the veranda and 
sped forward. Her voice was slightly hysterical— 

“Washington! Where li’l Genesis is at?” 

Mr. Smalls favored her with a supercilious glance. 
“Where you reckon?” 

Slodunnos 2.” 

He stepped from the car, carrying basket and baby. 
“Heah my son is.” 

She clutched the precious burden. “Where has he 
been, Washington?” 

“Oh!” explained the husband grandiosely. ‘He got 
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to frettin’ a li’l. Seemed like he was cravin’ action, so 
I give him some. I been ridin’ him around a bit.” 

She favored him with a look of radiant love and pride. 
“You is the noblessest husban’, Washington. You makes 
me feel plumb ashamed of myse’f—dancin’ aroun’ in 
there an’ leavin’ you to nuss Genesis. Fum now on you 
dances an’ I takes care of him. You see,” contritely, 
“T was all excited ’cause I thought mebbe somethin’ 
had happened to him.” 

Mr. Washington Smalls responded with quiet and per- 
suasive dignity: 

“Shuh! What you talks is foolishment. Nothin’ 
couldn’t happen to no baby which I was takin’ care of.” 


THE SPIDER AND THE LIE 


N expression of unalloyed bliss decorated the ebony 
features of Semore Mashby at sight of the crowd 
which eddied impatiently about the entrance to 

the rambling frame structure across the road. To his 
ears came the soothing symphony of silver and the eyes 
of the emaciated little negro glistened as he grew more 
certainly certain that this latest—and riskiest—of his 
business ventures was receiving the accolade of success. 

His eyes were focussed upon the ornate sign which 
hung above the portals of the ex-warehouse: 


’NIAGRA FALLS SKATING RINK 
_ “Good Skates For Good Scouts” 
Come & Enjoy the Poettry of Motion 
Constant Music 
“Admission Fifty Cents Whether You Is or Ain’t Got Skates 
PROF ZERO HARRIS 
World Champeen Colored Skater 
Will Give Moderate Lessons at Moderate Prices 


From within came the mournful wail of a once-proud 
orchestrion now sadly in need of the ministrations of | 
some kindly mechanic. This was accompanied by the 
rhythmic srsssh-shrrrrsh of wooden-rollered skates upon 
the well-chalked floor. Semore eased across the street 
and stared happily through one of the recently washed 


windows. 
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There was presented to his eyes a scene of untram- 
meled happiness and vast enthusiasm. The floor was a 
whirling mass of color. Birmingham’s very bestest col- 
ored society was represented by an overwhelming ma- 
jority, giving mute testimony to the fact that the re- 
crudescence of the skating craze had swept the city by 
storm. Among those who disported themselves earnestly 
—and more or less gracefully—beneath the huge litho- 
graph alleged to represent Niagra Falls, were Lawyer 
and Mrs. Evans Chew, Dr. and Mrs. Elijah Atcherson, 
Dr. and Mrs. Brutus Herring, the delectable Ammonia 
Mims, Florian Slappey, Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Brough- 
ton; the general staff of the dusky élite and with them 
a crowd which taxed the capacity of the rink to its 
uttermost. 

Semore strutted proudly through the door, deigning 
to nod at the obsequious ticket-taker. As half owner 
of this going business Semore regally accepted the ho- 
mage of his employees. His gaze feasted upon the 
revelers and he felt his money-pocket growing heavier 
in anticipation. 

Now the orchestrion wheezed away to a sickening 
pause, then burst forth afresh in a roar of jazz. As at 
an agreed signal the skaters abandoned the floor and 
there came a spontaneous splatter of applause as a lithe 
and graceful figure zipped to the center and contorted 
itself into a series of amazing figures. 

At the crest of the wave of popularity which had 
greeted the return of roller skating rode Professor Zero 
Harris, until recently a stranger to the city. And now 
the merriment paused as Darktown stood back in willing 
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and silent tribute to the expertness of this colored gen- 
tleman who performed for its delectation. 

Zero Harris could skate. He whirled and pirouetted 
upon one wheel; he spun and glided-and zipped about 
the smooth floor like a blackbird on wheels. His Cim- 
merian-hued countenance was punctured by a crimson- 
and-white smile and the friendly warmth of his person- 
ality made new friends for him with each flashing stroke 
of his skates. 

Zero’s personality had put across the Niagra Falls 
venture just as his unflagging optimism, combined with 
that personality, had persuaded the canny Semore 
Mashby into making the necessary original investment. 
Semore had been difficult to convince and only the ex- 
ample of the white folks at East Lake where the 
municipal rink on Pershing Pier was flourishing even as 
the green bay tree caused the die to be cast in favor 
of the pleasant-spoken Mr. Harris. 

Zero Harris, it appeared, had labored for many years 
in and around skating rinks at the time when the roller 
sport was at its zenith. He came to Birmingham with 
the idea of securing a position in his profession of bar- 
bering but an acquaintanceship with Semore Mashby, 
reputed to be the wealthiest man of color in Birming- 
ham, and his old love for the rink sport, prompted him 
to undertake the task of interesting the Mashby capital 
in the venture. 

It required all of Zero’s spellbinding art, and a readi- 
ness to risk a large percentage of his own modest capital, 
to bring Semore in. They divided the expense of equip- 
ment, which, under their terms of co-partnership, was 
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owned in common. The building had been secured by 
Semore—a rambling structure in the recesses of which 
Mr. Mashby had conducted a desultory warehouse busi- 
ness for a number of years. The doors had been flung 
open—and Success had flown in. And remained. 

But now as Semore surveyed the scene of jollity he 
found in his heart a sentiment which was not entirely 
happiness. Each skater represented fifty cents to the 
Mashby eye and Semore felt within himself keen regret 
that only a moiety of that sum was finding its way into 
his own pocket. It annoyed him that the easy and grace- 
ful Professor Harris was sharing the financial success 
of the enterprise. 

Too, there was a more personal angle to Semore’s 
reluctance to share his profits with Zero Harris. And 
that angle was even at the moment gliding out onto the 
floor, hands outstretched toward Zero. 

Miss Ammonia Mims had for some time been the 
apple of Mr. Mashby’s matrimonial eye. Semore was 
not swayed by any grande passion. Mr. Mashby had 
suffered one disastrous experience with such softness, 
but he had also reached a stage in life where he felt 
that it would be well to secure for himself a Mrs. 
Mashby to cater to the Mashby comfort and well- 
being. 

Ammonia rated double At. He was pleased by her 
reputation for frugality and domestic expertness. Nor 
was her beauty entirely wasted upon Semore. He had 
proceeded methodically about his courtship, quite con- 
vinced that at any moment he cared to lay his fortune 
at her feet she would plunge willingly into the matri- 
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monial sea. And so she most probably would have done 
had not Professor Zero Harris appeared. 

Ammonia ranked as the best skater among the colored 
feminine citizenry and that distinction marked the bond 
of friendship between herself and Zero. At first it had 
not bothered Semore, but as he became more and more 
‘positive that with the ripening of the Ammonia-Zero 
friendship his own chances were fading, he grew slightly 
embittered. The less accessible Ammonia became the 
more desirable she appeared. And so Semore stood in 
the background and champed and the principals in the 
case skated gleefully, entirely unaware of the emotional 
seethe within the dark and narrow chest of Brother 
Mashby. 

The orchestrion stumbled to a halt. Zero and his lady 
friend glided the length of the floor and paused before 
the thin figure of the co-owner of the Niagra Falls. 
They were palpitant with the joy and excitement of the 
moment. 

“Evenin’, partner.” 

“To, Zero.” Then, with his most radiant smile, ‘An’ 
how you is, Miss Ammonia?” 

She dimpled bewitchingly. “Tol’able, thank you.” 

Semore eyed critically the dull green skating costume 
of the young lady—eyed it and decided that if she ever 
became Mrs. Semore Mashby she would garb herself 
much less expensively. “You looks pow’ful good t’night, 
Ammonia.” 

“Aw! you g’wan, Semore Mashby.” 

“Tse mighty proud to see you is enjoyin’ my skatin’ 
rink.” 
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“Ourn,” interjected Zero significantly. 

Semore was not pleased. “I reckon it’s mine just as 
much as it’s your’n, Zero Harris.” 

“Well . . . I ain’t said it ain’t, have I?” 

“No. But you looked as if you was tryin’ to make 
Miss Ammonia think she could thank you for enjoyin’ 
all the skatin’ which she is enjoyin’ at my rink.” 

“Hmph! I don’t care who she thanks s’long’s she 
keeps on comin’ heah an’ skatin’ with me.” 

From the other side of the floor came a terrific crash 
which was succeeded by a chorused shriek of laughter 
and a shrill, plaintive feminine voice—“Mistuh Harris. 

. . O-o-oh! Professor Harris!” 

Zero was off like a streak toward the spot where the 
excessively portly Sally Crouch, proprietress of the Cozy 
Home Hotel, had found her skates unmanageable and the 
attraction of gravity in good working order. But when 
the fair Ammonia would have pursued him Semore de- 
tained her. 

“Jes’ a minute, Ammonia. I craves to make talk with 
yous os 

She paused politely, showing to Semore the deference 
which was his due as one of the most substantial colored 
citizens of Birmingham: exhibiting toward him just that 
amount of impersonal politeness and no more. 

“Yassuh, Brother Mashby. Shoot.” 

“It’s about that Zero Harris feller, Ammonia; how 
come you to be so intrusted in him?” 

A blush of pale lavender suffused her cheeks. “Aw! 
you g’wan, Mistuh Mashby. I ain’t intrusted in Zero 
Harris.” 
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Her coy manner gave the lie to her words and Semore 
was not pleased. “You suttinly ac’s like he was the 
fondest man you is of.” 

“Well,” she confessed with maidenly modesty, “they 
is some men who don’t look no gooder to me.” 

“Huh! You don’t even know who he is.” 

“Why, Mistuh Mashby; I suttinly does. Ain’t he yo’ 
partner in the Niagra Falls an’ ain’t you-all two makin’ 
a heap of money?” 

Semore squirmed. This was rubbing it in with a 
vengeance. So Zero’s stock soared high with the young 
lady by reason of their co-partnership! 

“He ain’t no kind of a man fo’ you to make ma’iage 
with, Ammonia. He ain’t nothin’ on’y a shif’less, none- 
thinkin’ skater which if I hadn’t been good enough to 
staht him off in this rink business, he woul’n’t hahdly 
have a job. Now you—you is a gal which has got brains. 
Ise bettin’? you makes mo’ money than what he does. 
How much you gits fo’ bein’ Lawyer Chew’s stenog- 
rapher?” 

Her forehead was wrinkled into a tiny frown of puz- 
zlement. “How much I gits. . . .? I gits fifteen dollars 
a week, but that ain’t got nothin’ to do with nothin’.” 

“Tt sho’ly has, Ammonia. Heah you is lettin’ yo’se’f 
git fond of a wuthless feller like Zero Harris which 
skatin’ is the only thing he don’t know how to do nothin’ 
else but.” 

“‘Ffe’s the champeen cullud skater of the world.” 

“Them is fine words but they don’t mean nothin’.” 

“Also he’s a nice feller.” She became confidential. 
“He’s awful educated.” 
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“Shuh! Education don’t git nobody nowhere. WNo- 
body knows nothin’ bout Zero an’ the longer he stays 
in Bumminham the less they learns. Now you is a 
pretty gal: you ain’t so pretty as to be foolish but you 
is good enough lookin’ fo’ any man, an’ I hates to see 
you th’owin’ yo’se’f at his head like’n to what you is 
doin’. You is the kind of a gal, Ammonia, which ought 
to make ma’iage with some feller which is older’n what 
you is, an’ settled an’ ain’t makin’ a livin’ by skiddin’ 
’round a chalky floor with a lot of fat wimmin like Sally 
Crouch.” 

Her eyes were demurely downcast. ‘“Ain’t studyin’ 
*bout no ma’iage, Mistuh Mashby. Nobody ain’t be’n ~ 
suggestive to me concernin’ same.” 

Eagerly he leaned forward; tentatively his fingers 
rested on her wrist. “Does you like me, Ammonia?” 

“Sho’ly I does. Old men is the mostest kind I like.” 

He staggered as though from a blow. “I ain’t old. 
Ise jes’ forty-one.” 

“You could of been my Pa,” she giggled. “Ain’t that 
funny?” 

“No!” 

“Tt seems so to me.” 

“Seems like ain’t is.” And, as he discerned the flying 
figure of Zero Harris once again in search of Ammonia, 
he turned away with a last bitter fling of advice—“You 
is traipsin’ ’round with Zero ’cause you think he-has got 
somethin’. Ise tellin’ you now he ain’t got nothin’ an’ 
he’s li’ble to lose that.” 

Zero claimed her, and, with arms linked, they sped 
away into the mass of skaters. Even Semore admitted 
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that they presented an attractive and graceful picture 
as they skimmed over the smooth surface. 

The Niagra Falls skating rink was a welter of merri- 
ment and prosperity. Above the rhythmic whir of skate- 
wheels and the valiant cacophony of the orchestrion, 
Semore Mashby could hear the clink of money as it tin- 
kled into the box office cash drawer, the register at the 
soft drink concession, the hot dog stand in the far 
corner. And each cent above actual expenses Semore 
was dividing with the debonair young professor who re- 
paid him by dazzling the young lady whom Semore had 
marked out as his own. 

There welled in the heart of Mr. Mashby a keen sense 
of personal injury. He felt that Zero was doing him 
wrong—very wrong indeed, and Semore was of no mind 
to permit that condition to continue. He analyzed the 
situation and convinced himself that not only was Mr. 
Harris betraying a trust but that he was also taking 
more than he was earning. True, each had provided an 
equal share of the money which provided the equipment 
and Zero was working without salary—having merely a 
modest drawing account to tide him over until the day— 
three months from the opening of the rink—when they 
should make their first financial accounting and division 
of profits; but Semore felt that without his support the 
enterprise would have died a-bornin’. 

He retired to a far corner where he glowered upon 
the joyous scene, his brain busy with schemes for re- 
venge upon the carefree Professor Harris. Finally an 
idea came to him and he emerged into the night that he 
might walk a long distance and reflect upon this plan 
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to restore what he conceived to be the equities of the 
situation. 

Meanwhile, flushed with triumph, and thrilled by close 
contact with the lady who had affected him as no other 
woman had ever done, Zero Harris injected the full 
radiance of his ingratiating personality in the effort to 
bewitch the marvelous Ammonia Mims. Nor was he 
unblessed by success. Ammonia liked the young gentle- 
man and made no bones about it. Only the annoyance 
of her recent scene with Semore Mashby disturbed the 
serenity of their contentment. 

“Don’t you worry "bout what Semore Mashby says,” 
insisted Zero. “He don’t mean nothin’.” 

“But Zero—he talked like he wasn’t lovin’ you none.” 

“T ain’t cravin’ him to love me, honey. S’long’s you 
think I ain’t so awful, other folks’ ’pinions don’t make 
no diff’ence.” 

“Aw! Zero. ... But Semore is a pow’ful man in 
Bumminham.” 

“Shuh! He ain’t got a thing but money.” 

“Money counts.” 

“Tse gittin’ money, too, Sweetness. Lookit all these 
folks in heah at four bits each. Two bits out of each 
admission goes to me after espenses is taken out. Also 
I an’ Semore gits a split fum the hot dog an’ sof’ drink 
concessions. Ise gwine make a heap of money in this 
rink, Sugar-foot; an’ when I does so I is gwine ast a 
suttin’ young lady will she leave off her job of stenog- 
raphing fo’ Lawyer Evans Chew an’ take a position 
lookin’ after my house.” 

“You hush!” 
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“A’right, Ise hushin’ now. But one of these days Ise 
gwine un-hush myse’f an’ then if Ise lucky they’s gwine 
be weddin’ bells ringin’ ’round where you is at an’ you 
is gwine be carryin’ a booket an’ folks is gwine be 
sayin’, ‘Don’t she make a sweet-lookin’ bride?’ ” 

Their beatitude might have been slightly diluted had 
they at that moment glimpsed the sneer of triumph on 
the hatchet face of Semore Mashby, or been cognizant 
of the workings of the keen brain which resided within 
his skull. Semore had schemed a perfect scheme; not 
unduly overloaded with ethics, perchance, but certainly 
effective. It was based upon twin desires: first, that 
Zero Harris should not obtain all that was legally his in 
the skating rink partnership and second, that should 
business disaster overtake Mr. Harris, that gentleman’s 
chances for the heart and hand of Miss Ammonia Mims 
would be reduced to a minimum—or rendered altogether 
extinct. ‘Ain’t her or no other gal which has got sense 
gwine make ma’iage with no man which ain’t got nothin’ 
an’ is gwine earn less’n that in the future. Leastaways 
no gal which has got brains enough to be Lawyer Chew’s 
stenographer.” 

Long before Morpheus obtained a strangle-hold on Mr. 
Mashby the minutest details of his plan for vengeance 
had fully matured. And the following morning, after a 
frugal breakfast at Bud Peaglar’s Barbecue Lunch Room 
& Billiard Parlor, Mr. Mashby presented himself at the 
office of Lawyer Evans Chew on the eighth floor of the 
Penny Prudential Bank Building; an ornate structure of, 
by and for negroes. 

The suite of offices occupied by the erudite colored 
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attorney were attractive in the extreme. A ground glass 
door opened from the hallway into a large and airy ante- 
room in one corner of which was a near-mahogany type- 
writer desk where sat the trim figure of Miss Ammonia 
Mims. 

Ammonia was garbed simply this morning in a blue 
skirt and white lawn waist, the latter decorated tastily 
with an orange four-in-hand. Her fingers were flying 
nimbly over the keys and her forehead was creased into 
wrinkles of concentration. It was not until Semore’s 
hand fell lightly upon the soft warmth of her shoulder 
that she became aware of his presence. 

The clicking of the machine ceased abruptly and she 
turned to gaze upon the long form of the wealthy negro. 
Semore’s costume was inclined to be threadbare and con- 
siderably shiny, shrieking to the world the parsimony of 
its possessor. 

“Mawnin’? Ammonia.” 

“Mawnin’, Mistuh Mashby.” 

“Has Lawyer Chew come in yet?” 

“He'll be heah mos’ any minute. Won’t you be 
seated?” 

“No’m. Not hahdly. I craves to make talk with 
you a minute.” 

She smiled in friendly fashion. ‘The pleasure is jes’ 
as mutual with me as it is with you, Mistuh Mashby.” 

He flushed with pleasure. ‘How come you always to 
call me ‘Mistuh’?” 

“Jes’ happens so.” 

“Call me Semore,” he urged fatuously. 

CAwl fi caim’t? 
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“How come not?” 

“You is so old.” 

Semore winced. “Men older’n what I is has be’n 
ma’ied.” 

“I know, but was I to call you by yo’ given name 
I’d feel so unrespectful.” 

“Tha’s all right, Ammonia. You c’n feel jes as un- 
respectful as you likes with me. Is you gwine call me 
Semore?” 

She hesitated. “If you insis’s.” 

“T does.” 

“A’right—Mist—Semore.” 

“Tha’s better.” He swallowed. “You is lookin’ ter- 
rible sweet this mawnin’, Ammonia.” 

“You quit kiddin’.” 

“T ain’t kiddin’. Ise on’y tellin’ you—” 

The door was flung open and the portly, pompous 
figure of Lawyer Evans Chew breezed into the room. 
The attorney was in fine fettle. His new Prince Albert 
coat fitted snugly every line of his ample figure and the 
patent-leather, white-spatted shoes glistened gloriously. 
He -carried a light cane which he twirled in a gloved 
right hand and a Cape Jessamine smiled from the lapel 
of his coat. 

‘“‘A-a-a-ah! Brother Mashby.” 

“Tse him.” 

“What I can do you for this mawnin’, Mistuh 
Mashby?”’ 

‘Semore unconsciously lowered his tone. “I aims to 
conwerse with you on a matter of pretickeler an’ impaw- 
tant legal business, Lawyer Chew.” 
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Chew flung open the door to his private office and 
bowed grandiloquently. ‘I begs you to enter these pus- 
sonal precincts, Brother Mashby. Us will immedjitly 
go into confe’ence.”’ 

They went—after a single, vapidly flirtatious, back- 
ward glance from Semore to Ammonia Mims. But once 
closeted with the lawyer in the latter’s mahogany-fur- 
nished office, Semore found the affair of his heart sub- 
merged by his interest in a certain financial deal which 
was complicated as to detail and aimed at the financial 
destruction of Professor Zero Harris. 

“In the fust place, Lawyer Chew, you know that I 
an’ Zero is in partnership with that skatin’ rink.” 

“Tse aware of that salient fac’, Brother Mashby.” 

“We has been runnin’ six weeks an’ we ain’t due to 
settle up until the end of th’ee months. That means six 
weeks mo’ befo’ we has an accounting. In other words, 
except that he has a drawin’ account, Brother Harris 
don’t know where he is at, n’r neither he won’t know 
until us settles. Now I aims that when he fin’s out 
where he is at, he won’t be there.” 

Chew rubbed the palms of his hands together unctu- 
ously. ‘“Preceed, Brother Mashby; preceed. It begins 
to sound like you exhibited yo’ perceptions when you 
sillected me as yo’ attorney.” 

“It’s thisaway,” explained the little man, leaning for- 
ward in his chair. “The buildin’ that the Niagra Falls 
rink is in was one which I has used as a warehouse fo’ 
about th’ee years. The business never amounted to much 
an’ not on’y I paid on’y twenty dollars a month fo’ same, 
but I ain’t never had no lease, jes’ rentin’ fum month 
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to month. Now what I craves is this: that you should 
get me a five yeah lease at twenty dollars a month or 
even twenty-five does the owner think maybe the prop- 
itty is wuth a little more’n what he has been gettin’ fo’ 
same, Does you understan’?” 

“T has a vast comprehension.” 

“Also, Lawyer Chew, I craves that Brother Harris 
don’t know nothin’ about my takin’ out this lease.” 

“You aims fo’ him to think you had it all the time?” 

“Ezacly. The way you understan’s this kind of a 
deal, Lawyer Chew, proves to me that you is a swell 
business man.” 

“They is some which is better, I reckon, Brother 
Mashby—but I ain’t never heard tell of ’em.”’ 

There was considerably more conversation before the 
smaller man departed. At the corner drug store he pur- 
chased a pound of sixty-cent candy which he addressed 
to Miss Ammonia Mims and dispatched to Chew’s office. 
Then, only slightly regretting that gross extravagance, 
he made his way to his own musty, dingy sanctum where 
he gave one hundred and ten per cent of his attention 
to the task of evading the usury laws of Alabama. 

Semore was by way of being a money-lender. He was 
shrewd, grasping and rather merciless—to the end that 
he was the most profoundly feared and thoroughly 
despised colored citizen in Birmingham. A dollar meant 
no more to him than his chances for salvation and it was 
flatly against his principles to expend a single slick 
nickel which could possibly be saved. - 

Meanwhile, having set in motion the machinery which 
he hoped would eventually macerate Mr. Zero Harris, 
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he forgot the affair in the twin interests of his courtship 
of Ammonia and his pursuit of additional lucre to add 
to his healthy bank accounts. And so immersed was he 
in both that unti: the storm burst he was unaware of 
the fact that Fate had stepped in and dealt him a royal 
flush from a cold deck. 

Fate’s emissary in this particular case was no less a 
personage than Miss Mallissie Cheese, one of the most 
bewitching of Darktown’s belles. 

Mallissie was there on all counts. She was built on 
generous lines which, however, remained within control; 
and she was inclined to be a vamp. 

The covetous eye of Miss Cheese had fallen upon the 
trim figure of Professor Zero Harris and she found her- 
self much pleased. Quite deliberately, therefore, Mal- 
lissie set about the task of appropriating Zero to her own 
uses. She started by paying him a bonus price for pri- 
vate lessons—given publicly. And Zero, being a good 
business man, fell into the trap. He regretted the fact 
that it took much of his rink time from the fair Am- 
monia but he was sure Ammonia would understand—so 
sure that he didn’t even bother to explain. And even if 
he had explained it is more than probable that Ammonia 
would not have cared to understand since she not only 
was vastly fond and jealous of Zero, but she despised 
Mallissie. 

Night after night when the merrymakers jammed the 
well-chalked floor of the Niagra Falls Skating Rink, 
Zero went dutifully about his task of teaching Mallissie 
to skate whilst Ammonia pretended to be indifferent to 
the attentions which she fancied he was lavishing upon 
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the other woman. To her, there was but one construc- 
tion to be put upon the situation: it was patent that Zero 
had succumbed to the flamboyant charms of this mas- 
sive Circe. And although she maintained a courageous 
front, she shed many sad, salt tears in the seclusion of 
her golden-oak-furnished boudoir. 

In blissful ignorance, Zero skated to his fall and that 
fall occurred one night when a more important engage- 
ment caused Mallissie Cheese to remain away from the 
rink. The place was crowded with eager humanity and 
Ammonia was pointedly accepting the attentions of the 
young cavaliers who flocked about her. She was radiant 
in a black and white sport costume and there was no 
denying the fact that her skill as a skater had improved 
under the expert tutelage of the Professor. 

He admired her from a distance for a few moments, 
and then, when the music had stopped momentarily and 
the crowd about her thinned somewhat, he glided across 
- the floor and bowed smilingly. 

“How "bout skatin’ the next waltz with me, Ammo- 
nia?” 

Events of the past fortnight had cut Miss Mims to the 
quick. To her mind therecould be no excuse for Zero’s 
apparent deflection. His indifference to her had been 
public and her vengeance was just as public. Her head 
tipped to one side and she arched her pencilled eyebrows 
disdainfully. 

“Says which?” 

“How ’bout givin’ me a skate?” 

“How come you to espec’ me to do such, Prefessor 
Harris?” 
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Zero grinned: she would have her little joke. “You 
is the humorestest gal, Ammonia. C’mon: le’s us skate.” 

Nig 

“Nop” 

“Tha’s what I said. Is you blind that you cain’t heah 
me?” 

Obviously, Zero was. “Leave off yo’ jokin’, Am- 
monia—” 

“T ain’t jokin’.” 

“You ac’s like such.” 

“Ac’s like ain’t is like.” 

“But, Ammonia—” 

“Don’t you go buttin’ me. An’ I want you to under- 
stan’ right now that I ain’t no kind of a gal which you 
can skate with when they ain’t nobody else which you 
craves to skate with more. Tha’s all, Mistuh Harris. 
Tha’s ev’y last word I has got to say about it or you, 
an’ the sooner you fin’s yo’se’f another lady pahtner, the 
better off I is gwine be.” 

For a few interminable seconds Zero stared at the 
young lady in open-mouthed amazement. He skated 
slowly backwards, his eyes focussed upon her, until a 
collision with the portly Sally Crouch brought him up 
with a grunt of apology. 

News of the quarrel spread swiftly about the hall and 
more than one feminine eye lighted eagerly at the pros- 
pect that, now Zero was an unwilling free agent, there 
might be some chance to ensnare his approval. More 
than one of these scheming young ladies took occasion 
to pour kerosene upon the fires of Ammonia’s righteous 
indignation. 
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As for Zero Harris, he was stunned. Careful reflec- 
tion provided him with the key to the situation: he knew 
that Ammonia had become jealous of Mallissie Cheese, 
and, having attained that correct conclusion he felt that 
a few simple words of explanation would clear the situa- 
tion, but he made the mistake of attempting that expla- 
nation too promptly. 

“They ain’t no sense of you bein’ jealous of Mal- 
lissie—” he started, as he swung by her side on the floor. 
She flashed him a cutting glance. 

“T ain’t never been jealous in my life, Mistuh Harris, 
an’ was I aimin’ to be I’d pick somebody wuthwhile to 
git jealous of.” 

“They ain’t nothin’ *tween I an’ Mallissie.” 

“T has noticed that,” she snapped icily. ‘Not even 
space.” 

Professor Zero Harris was a man of pride. Too, he 
realized that Ammonia was treating him with gross in- 
justice. His head went back gamely and he determined 
that if there was ever to be a reconciliation the advances 
must come from Miss Mims. To that end he commenced 
to pay ardent—if insincere—court to Mallissie Cheese. 
Hitherto he had been impersonal. Now he went to the 
other extreme and Miss Cheese fairly reveled in the spot- 
light position which her réle afforded. 

Through the kindly offices of the gossipy Sis Callie 
Flukers, Semore Mashby was made aware of the status, 
and a chortle of unadulterated delight came from be- 
tween the Mashby lips. This was far better than he 
could have anticipated. Once again he flung himself 
headlong into the courtship of Ammonia, and she, eager 
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to inflict all possible anguish upon the apparently indif- 
ferent Zero, accepted the Mashby attentions. 

But Semore was not entirely deluded. He knew that 
Ammonia was infatuated with Zero and that the lovers’ 
quarrel was a thing of troublous impermanence. On the 
other hand if he could effect the departure of Mr. Harris 
from Birmingham, there was a strong likelihood that 
Ammonia might eventually come to his arms. Not that 
she could ever be unduly devoted to him, Semore’s con- 
ception of matrimony was far too practical for that. “If 
I gits that cullud man away fum town, she’s jes nachelly 
boun’ to marry me to save her own face.” 

And so, with Semore deluging Ammonia with attention 
and Zero constantly in the society of the Junoesque 
Miss Cheese, the cosmic scheme of the principals was at 
sixes and sevens. And it was during that period that 
Lawyer Evans Chew summoned Ammonia into his pri- 
vate office and dictated to her the terms of the lease 
which he had that day succeeded in securing from the 
owner of the warehouse in which the Niagra Falls Skat- 
ing Rink was located. 

The lease was for a term of five years at a monthly 
rental of twenty-five dollars, and it was executed in favor 
of Semore Mashby. Ammonia looked up from her note- 
book— 

“To Semore Mashby?” she inquired, “or to Mistuh 
Mashby an’ Mistuh Harris?” 

“Semore.” Chew shook his head. “I got a hunch 
he is fixin’ to do Zero dirt.” 

“How come?” 

“Them two fellers ain’t gwine have a settlement fo’ 
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another th’ee weeks yet an’ Zero mos’ likely ain’t thought 
nothin’ *bout the rent. Now heah goes Semore leasin’ 
the buildin’ himself which he has rented fum month to 
month befo’ an’ the chances is he’s gwine stick the part- 
nership heavy fo’ rentin’ fum himself.” 

Miss Mims had not failed to absorb some elementary 
legal knowledge during her tenure in the Chew office. 
“That don’t soun’ right, Lawyer Chew.” 

“It ain’t,” vouchsafed the attorney. ‘“An’ Semore is 
on’y gwine git away with it on account Zero ain’t gwine 
know nothin’ ’bout it. Y’see—” He lighted a fat cigar 
and orated pompously—“Accawdin’ to the laws an’ 
statutes as made an’ previded by the noble an’ sov’eign 
State of Alabama, when one co-partner makes a contrac’ 
which affects the co-partnership, same inures to the 
benefit of that partnership.” 

“You mean,” asked Ammonia meekly, “that if he puts 
a heavier rent on the partnership than what he is payin’ 
he ain’t got no right to do same?” 

“Uh-huh, on’y mo’ so. Even though this lease is 
gwine be made out to Semore Mashby it might jes’ as 
well be made out to Mashby & Harris, on account it 
belongs to the partnership no matter which way you 
figures it. The on’y trouble bein’ that since Zero Harris 
don’t know nothin’ ’bout this trick Semore is doin’ him, 
he’s gwine be squoze out of a lot of money.” 

“T see.” Ammonia gathered pencils and notebook and 
departed the private office. But even after slipping the 
legal cap paper under the platin of her machine, she did 
not begin typing the lease. 

Semore’s procedure was now very clear to her, and 
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her first sentiment was one of unholy joy that some one 
was about to bring suffering to the man who apparently 
had abandoned her that he might pursue the flagrant 
Mallissie. But gradually that feeling subsided in bitter- 
ness. against Semore Mashby and a wish that she and 
Zero were friends again that she might pass on to him 
the proof of his partner’s perfidy. At length she tossed 
her head. That was out of the question . . . and she 
had the satisfaction of knowing that whatever Zero’s 
true feelings might be regarding her, he would suffer by 
reason of their quarrel. 

The lease was duly executed and delivered to Semore 
Mashby, and that skinny gentleman indulged in a large 
and joyous smile as he tucked it away in his rusty iron 
safe. 

An era of magnificent prosperity had descended upon 
the Niagra Falls Skating Rink. Flushed with success, 
Zero’s inventive brain was working overtime and he 
commenced promoting a succession of special affairs 
which taxed the capacity of the rink to its uttermost. 

First there was a masquerade on wheels; an affair of 
scintillant glory. Closely following that he promoted a 
skating race between the young men of Birmingham. 
The night of the race the rink was crowded and the 
enthusiasm was tremendous. It was quite evident that 
roller racing promised to be a prominent and lucrative 
source of income to the rink. 

Other skating races followed. It was plain that the 
new sport had intrigued the fancy of Birmingham’s col- 
ored populace. There were amateur races and handicap 
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races in which Professor Zero Harris zipped to triumph 
over the most adept of the local champions. There were 
obstacle races and hurdle races and backward skating 
races and relay races. That portion of the dusky popula- 
tion which was inclined to risk a dollar or so on its own 
judgment commenced infesting the rink. The racing 
fever doubled the popularity of the Niagra Falls and 
Zero’s ingenuity was taxed to the utmost in attempting 
to conceive additional types of races. 

Nor had the era of amazing returns born of the racing 
interest escaped the attention of the avaricious Mr. 
Mashby. That macilent gentleman, secure in the knowl- 
edge that his percentage of profit was to be large and 
juicy, was on the qui vive for any form of entertainment 
which would increase the already enormous popularity 
of the rink. And so there came to him eventually an 
idea which promised to pay dividends in cash as well as 
in his courtship of Miss Ammonia Mims. 

He conceived the idea of a skating race for ladies! 

A dry chuckle escaped him when the idea arrived. He 
knew that Ammonia was easily the best of Birmingham’s 
feminine skaters: she was not only master of the more 
elementary fancy figures but she could make genuine 
speed about the smooth, well-chalked floor. By promot- 
ing a race for the fair sex, then, Semore realized that he 
was affording her the opportunity for a triumph such as 
she had never before experienced. The night of the race 
would be a red-letter one for her, and he planned the 
regal presentation of a silver cup to her immediately at 
the triumphant conclusion of the contest. 
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He suggested the plan to Zero and that gentleman 
sparkled with enthusiasm. “Fine! Tha’s a swell idea, 
Semore.” 

“Tt come right out of my own haid.” He hesitated, 
but only for a moment. “Who you reckon is gwine win 
same?” 

“Shuh! They ain’t on’y one woman is gwine skate 
fast enough to say she’s in the race.” 

“Who is her namee” 

“Ammonia.” 

Semore simulated surprise. ‘You reckon she’s gwine 
win?” 

“Hot dam! Semore—they ain’t no woman in Bum- 
minham can skate as fast frontways as she can back- 
wards. They ain’t no mo’ chance of beatin’ that gal in 
a skatin’ race in Bumminham than they is of makin’ a 
cullud man sadder’n what I is right now.” He laid a 
gentle hand on Semore’s shoulder. “What you reckon 
is eatin’ that gal?” 

“Ammonia?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“I dunno, Zero. Co’se I sispec’s—” 

“What?” 

“Well, she was tellin’ me t’other day that she was sick 
an’ tired of you. Said you wasn’t no good, or somethin’. 
Anyway, she wasn’t complimentin’ you none.” 

Zero writhed. ‘Then, alone, he gave thought to the 
words of Mr. Mashby and a bit of light penetrated. 

Semore had been unnecessarily frank in passing along 
the good word and there had been an evil glint in the 
Mashby eye. Too, Zero had not been unmindful of the 
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avid attention which Semore had been paying Ammonia. 
It was possible . . . but Zero shook his head deter- 
minedly. He wouldn’t believe that. Still, here was 
Semore promoting a skating race for no reason in the 
world save to give Ammonia a chance to shine before 
the public, and Zero knew the young lady well enough 
to realize that she would be duly grateful to the creator 
of this opportunity. 

Doubt assailed Zero. He felt guilty for harboring that 
doubt but it persisted despite his best efforts. He at- 
tempted to gain the ear of Ammonia but his very eager- 
ness fortified her in the determination to punish him for 
his attention to Miss Cheese. Great clammy gobs of 
gloom settled about the shoulders of Professor Harris. 
He was majestically unhappy, and Ammonia, seeing and 
understanding, was elated. She redoubled her efforts to 
be nice to Semore Mashby and allowed that gentleman 
to think he had made a great coup in promoting the 
women’s skating race. 

The idea of a skating contest for the colored ladies of 
Birmingham was received with a storm of approval. 
While it was generally conceded that there was none who 
could hope successfully to compete against Ammonia 
there were many who yearned to try. Within forty-eight 
hours of the announcement, seven entries were received. 
And no less than three of them were skaters of genuine 
ability. There was Mrs. Evans Chew, a sinewy matron; 
and Miss Ella Dungee, whose natural strength and 
avoirdupois imparted to her efforts an unnatural speed. 
And there was Mrs. Maudine Pigford who stroked evenly 
and powerfully and possessed a world of stamina. Alto- 
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gether it was a foregone conclusion that Ammonia would 
win, but that she would not be without opposition was 
equally certain. 

The Niagra Falls attained the end of the third month 
of its existence and that night after the rink closed Zero 
Harris and Semore Mashby retired to the seclusion of 
the latter’s office for their first settlement. Zero was 
eager and alert, but there was about Mr. Mashby a pe- 
culiar diffidence, which, however, escaped the eye of his 
partner. 

Semore seemed loathe to begin, but eventually he laid 
before him on the desk a sheet of paper containing 
figures. 

“Tt’s thisaway,” he explained to Zero, “us has been 
runnin’ fo’ three months. Su’tractin’ our runnin’ es- 
penses durin’ that time we shows a net earnin’ on the 
runnin’ of the rink of five hund’ed an’ ten dollars. Is 
that salisfractory?” 

Zero’s eyes glistened. ‘“Sho’ly am, Brother Mashby.” 

“Yo’ half of that,” pursued Semore, “would be two 
hund’ed an’ fifty-five dollars, but you has drawed out 
one hund’ed an’ sixty.” 

“Tha’s right. Tha’s right, Brother Mashby—I ain’t 
’sputin’ you on that.” Zero did a little quick figuring. 
“So you jes gives me the ninety-five dollars which is 
due me, an’—” 

Mr. Mashby arched his eyebrows inquisitively. “Says 
which?” 

“Says you gives me my balance of ninety-five dollars.” 

“You ain’t got no sech of a balance.” 

“Flow come not?” 
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Semore strove to conceal his nervousness under a brave 
exterior. “Fac’ of the matter, Mistuh Harris, you not 
only ain’t got no ninety-five dollars comin’ to you, but 
you owes me one hund’ed an’ five dollars cash money!” 

Zero gasped. “Wha’s that you is sayin’ with yo’ 
mouf?” 

“T says you owes me one hund’ed an’ five dollars.” 

“You is crazy as you looks.” 

“Huh! You don’t know what you is talkin’ about.” 

“An’ you ain’t talkin’ about nothin’, Semore—an’ you 
is likely to forget that. What you ain’t got in yo’ haid 
is no brains—speechifyin’ "bout me owin’ you money. 
How come you to spill so much foolishment fum between 
yo’ lips?” 

Mr. Mashby replied with excessive dignity. ‘You 
fo’gits the rent.” 

“The which?” 

“The rent.” 

“Which rent?” 

“The rent which Mashby & Harris, proprietors of the 
Niagra Falls Skatin’ Rink, is payin’ to Semore Mashby 
fo’ said rink.” 

Zero shook his head slowly. “How much that is, 
Semore?” 

“Sixteen hund’ed dollars a year. Tha’s four hund’ed 
dollars a quarter: two hund’ed I pays an’ two hund’ed 
you pays. You has ninety-five dollars comin’ to you an’ 
you owes two hund’ed fo’ rent. So you ain’t got nothin’ 
comin’ to you an’ besides that you owes me one hund’ed 
an’ five dollars.” 

Mr. Harris rose and crossed the room. The thing was 
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not entirely clear to him but he had a hunch that he was 
being stung. He spoke without turning. “Ev’thing you 
gits, you gits,” he summarized. “An’ ev’thing I gits you 
gits.” 

“Looks thataway,” agreed Semore genially. “Fact of 
the matter is, my young friend, it seems like to me you 
has made a bad business deal. Looks like the best thing 
you can do is to get out an’ find you a regalar job to 
earn that hund’ed an’ five dollars you owes me. ’Cause 
the longer you remains where you is at the worser you 
gits into debt.” 

Zero’s slender fingers were trembling. He was a 
wizard on wheels but not very expert with figures. His 
next remark was made in a low, puzzled voice as though 
intended for his own enlightenment—“I wuks hahd fo’ 
three months an’ gits nothin’ an’ then at the end of that 
time I still has that much less a hund’ed dollars. An 
idea smote him and he whirled. ‘How come this rent 
business ain’t never been mentioned befo’?” 

“Never was due ontil now,” returned Semore logically. 

“Hmm! It seems wrong.” 

“Seems ain’t is. Now I tell you what I is willin’ to 
do, Zero. Ise willin’ you should assign to me all yo’ 
right, title an’ interest in the Niagra Falls fo’ one hund’ed 
an’ five dollars, same bein’ how much you owes me. I 
goes ahaid an’ operates same entirely at my own espense 
an’ releases you fum all obligation. Don’t that sound 
fair?” 

“Mm-hmm! It soun’s so awful fair that somethin’ 
tells me it ain’t.” 
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“The longer you keeps on wukkin’ fo’ the Niagra Falls 
the less you has got.” 

Zero’s eyes narrowed. “Cain’t quit now,” he said 
positively. 

“How come not?” 

“Pussonal reasons.” 

Semore understood. He understood even more clearly 
than Zero. 

Professor Harris desired to retain his position and his 
partnership, even at a loss, because by so doing he would 
be enabled to remain in the vicinity of Ammonia Mims 
—which was the very reason that Semore yearned for 
his removal to parts unknown and decidedly distant. 
And now that he had put a decidedly shady transaction 
across on his partner, Semore felt none too easy of mind. 
He knew that murder will out and he feared that even- 
tually Zero would learn of his double-dealing. 

With Zero elsewhere, Semore would have in his sole 
possession a going business and a clear road to the heart 
and hand of Ammonia. He launched into impassioned 
oratory calculated to induce Mr. Harris to depart Bir- 
mingham. But his argument was futile, Zero was too 
deeply enamored of Miss Mims to consider any propo- 
sition which might remove him from the rink. 

Until late that night Zero walked the streets alone, 
giving melancholy thought to his sudden break in luck. 
Where, only recently, there had been a sunshine flood 
over the universe, all was now dark and gloomy. He 
was estranged from his particular lady friend and the 
business which he so fondly had fancied was earning him 
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a comfortable livelihood had suddenly turned out to be 
a liability. 

At two o’clock in the morning he was making his way 
mournfully down Avenue F when the door of Lawyer 
Evans Chew’s house opened and Florian Slappey, the 
Beau Brummel of Darktown, emerged. Florian was 
fresh from the triumph of holding an ace-high full 
against a similar hand topped by jacks and he was at 
peace with the world. He tossed a bit of airy persiflage 
over his shoulder at the dejected co-members of the Full 
House Poker Club who stood upon the Chew veranda— 
then, seeing his lonesome friend, linked arms and 
strolled down the street with him. 

“You look like you happened to an accident, Zero.” 

“Tid.” 

“You an’ Ammonia?” 

“Uh-huh. An’ somethin’ else, also.” 

“Lemme heah which’s what.” 

Welcoming the opportunity, Zero passionately poured 
his troubles into the receptive ear of his exquisitely hab- 
erdashed friend. At the conclusion of the miserable 
story Florian stopped short in his tracks and stared in 
amazement at the lugubrious Zero. 

“Sufferin’, wiggilin’ tripe! Zero. An’ you mean to 
stan’ up there an’ tell me with yo’ two han’s that you 
ain’t gotten wise to what that mis’able, no-’count imita- 
tion of a man is puttin’ over on you?” 

“Reckon so.” 

“Well, Pll be sprinkled with powdered sugar an’ et 
fo’ a waffle! Why, you poor, unthinkin’ half-wit—you 
ain’t got the sense an idjit is born with. If you was to 
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put all of yo’ brains in a thimble an’ look at them with 
a micerscope there wouldn’t nothin’ be seen. As simple 
as you is it’s a wonder you don’t strap yo’ skates on yo’ 
head an’ do fancy figgers upside down. Does you get 
what Ise drivin’ at?” 

“No-o. Not exac’ly, Florian—but I has got an idea 
you ain’t complimentin’ me none.” 

Florian loosed a flood of explanation which was sur- 
charged with invective against the perfidious Mr. 
Mashby. “An’,” he concluded, “by doin’ such he aims 
to take yo’ business away fum you, run you out of Bum- 
minham an’ ma’y yo’ gal.” 

“Nop?” 

“Yeh. An’ you is enough of a sucker-fish to fall 
foie 

“You mean Semore is studyin’ ’bout ma’yin’ Am- 
monia?”’ 

“Suttinly.” 

“An’ he figgers that does I git out of town he can do 
same?” 

“You is tootin’ now, Son.” 

Zero smashed his right fist into the palm of his left 
hand. “Dawg-gone his hide! Ise gwine teach him. Ise 
gwine git revenge fo’ all this dirty work.” His face 
was working with passion and Florian was a trifle ap- 
prehensive lest the irate Mr. Harris might go too 
far. 

““Wh-wh-what you aims to do to him, Zero?” 

“Tse gwine keep on wukkin’ at the rink!” 

And he did, but no longer did he work in the dark. 
Florian had put his own doubt into words and he saw 
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clearly that Semore Mashby was both enemy and rival 
in the guise of friend. As for Mr. Mashby, that gentle- 
man was figuratively patting himself on the back. He 
had anticipated trouble, but, obviously it never occurred 
to Zero to inquire more deeply into the matter of ex- 
tortionate rent nor the status of the leasehold, and Se- 
more was happy in the knowledge that no matter what 
the result of his courtship he yet had swung a lusciously 
profitable deal. 

Meanwhile Darktown as a whole was happily unaware 
of the dissension. It knew only that the Niagra Falls 
was about to stage a fifteen lap race between the fastest 
skating ladies of Birmingham and that a handsome 
sterling silver cup was to be given to the winner. 

The skate-loving dusky populace had fattened upon 
the racing sport and was clamoring for more. Now its 
desire was to be gratified and in addition it was to be 
handed a distinct novelty. Other contestants signified 
their intention of entering and day after day the rink 
was patronized by fair damsels who sacrificed grace and 
deftness in their earnest pursuit of speed. 

The day of the race found Zero busy with decorations. 
The silver trophy had been purchased and engraved and 
was on display in the center of the rink. At noon Zero 
telephoned Ammonia. 

“Miss Mims?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“This is Zero.” 

“Who Zero is?” 

“Tse ‘hey’ 

“I ain’t the kind of a gal to make talk with strange 
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gemmen.” ‘The receiver clicked on the hook and Zero 
turned miserably away. 

He understood now why Semore had conceived the 
idea for the race. It afforded Ammonia public oppor- 
tunity for triumph and it was a cinch that Miss Mims 
would be grateful to the man who made that triumph 
possible. Zero knew full well that Semore had lost no 
opportunity to make capital of the fact that the plan for 
the race was his, nor that he personally had selected the 
trophy. 

By seven o’clock that evening the rink had been pre- 
pared for the gala event of the night. Ropes had been 
stretched around the floor of the rink to mark the inner 
boundaries of the racing track. These ropes were at- 
tached to stakes which had been stuck in the floor with 
the help of slender and sharp nails. Within the enclo- 
sure and at each of the four points of the compass had 
been placed small tables. On each of these tables was 
a large can of powdered chalk. Each can had a per- 
forated top and each was to be presided over by a man 
whose duty it was to keep fresh chalk sprinkled on the 
track during the course of the race that the skates might 
not slip on the sharp turns. Semore Mashby himself 
had insisted upon presiding over the chalkbox at the 
curve nearest the finish line. 

Long before the hour for starting the contestants ar- 
rived and the eager public commenced jingling its four- 
bit pieces into the box office. Semore overcame his scru- 
ples for one evening and wrenched from his pocket the 
price of a taxi in which he conveyed Miss Mims to the 
rink. 
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Ammonia’s advent was the signal for tumultuous ap- 
plause. She was clad in a new sport suit of white 
trimmed lavishly with cerise. On her ample feet were 
new laced boots and she wore about her ebon throat a 
lamb’s-wool scarf such as she had seen in moving pic- 
tures of colder countries. 

She donned her skates and slid out onto the floor, 
stroking easily around the track. Zero Harris, whose 
role was that of master of ceremonies, eyed her long- 
ingly and only the fear of public rebuff deterred him 
from again seeking a reconciliation. 

As a matter of fact, Ammonia had long since wearied 
of the warfare. But lest he might presume that her 
pride was not so strong as his, she maintained an atti- 
tude of severe aloofness which dissuaded him from at- 
tempting eleventh hour amends. She glanced at his mel- 
ancholy face occasionally from out the corners of her 
eyes. She noticed, too, that although Mallissie Cheese 
was present and making a patent effort to intrigue his 
interest, Zero had no thought for her. 

The hall was a welter of color and gayety. Professor 
Aleck Champagne’s Jazzphony Orchestra was harmoni- 
ously on hand. The eleven contestants circled the course 
with a greater or less display of awkwardness and nerv- 
ousness. Only Ammonia Mims seemed satisfied. That 
lady knew that the event had been originally planned 
for her benefit and she was mindful that the crowd 
looked upon her as an uncrowned champion. It promised 
to be a large evening for Miss Mims and she felt a 
warm glow of friendliness toward all humanity—even 
Semore Mashby. 
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Mr. Mashby made his way through the excited throng 
toward Zero’s private office. The aisles were blocked 
and as he attempted to shoulder his way a bit of discon- 
certing dialog came to his ears. 

“This race sho’ly is gwine be a fine thing fo’ Zero 
Harris,’ commented the first voice. 

“How come?” 

“He’s pow’ful fond of Ammonia Mims, ain’t he?” 

“You said it.” 

“An’ Ammonia is gwine win, ain’t she?” 

“Uh-huh. Barrin’ accidents.” 

“An’ she’s gwine be terrible grateful to the man which 
taught her to skate.” 

“Shuah—but I heard tell it was Semore which fust 
thunk of havin’ the race.” 

“That don’t make no diff’ence. Does a gal git popular 
on account she does somethin’ she is gwine be grateful 
to the man which taught her how to do same.” 

Semore passed out of earshot. His forehead was 
creased with worry. This, indeed, was a new angle to 
the situation. It had not occurred to him that Am- 
monia’s gratitude would be directed other than in his 
direction. Contemplation of that possibility was vastly 
disturbing. “Dawg-gone!” he soliloquized, “if tha’s the 
way she looks at it, I mos’ hope she loses.” He nodded 
slowly—“Yassuh—I kinder fin’s myse’f wishin’ that she 
was to lose. Then she’d know what a po’ tripe Zero is. 
Hmm! that idea is suttinly wuth thinkin’ about.” 

He returned to the enclosure and beckoned to Am- 
monia from his post at one of the little tables. He had 
surfeited himself with knowledge of skate-racing strategy 
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and the most salient detail of that knowledge he now 
sought to impart to the young lady. 

“T has arranged things so that you is closest to the 
ropes when the race stahts, Ammonia. You jes keep on 
the inside an’ all them other gals will have to swing wide 
on the turns so you won’t have to travel near so far as 
they does.” 

Ammonia nodded. He laid a tentative finger on her 
arm—‘“An’ don’t you go forgittin’, Miss Mims, that I 
thunk up this race—also boughten the solid silver cup 
which you wins.” 

She flashed him a radiant smile. “I ain’t forgittin’, 
Mistuh Mashby. I never forgits nothin’, no time.” And 
in her mind at that very moment was remembrance of 
the deal by which Semore had euchered Zero Harris out 
of many dollars which were rightfully that gentleman’s. 
She shook her head ... if only she and Zero were 
friends that she might pass on to him her understanding 
of the business dilemma in which he found himself. 
That and her plans for his extrication. But Zero stood 
humbly in the background, presuming no advances, and 
she, as a prideful young lady, could not make them 
herself. 

A whistle shrilled, the orchestra droned off into silence, 
the crowd stilled. At a signal from Zero Harris the 
eleven contestants rolled nervously to the thin black line 
which marked the starting and finishing points. This 
line was just beyond the sharp curve at the north end 
of the building. At the curve was the little table at 
which Semore Mashby presided with his can of powdered 
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chalk. At each of the other three tables were young 
men, also armed with the necessary chalk. With some 
difficulty Zero lined up the racers, putting Ammonia 
nearest the ropes. They were restive and ill at ease. 

Zero’s announcement made up in simple clarity what 
it may have lacked in oratorical power. Fifteen laps— 
a solid silver trophy to the winner, as well as the title 
of lady champion skater of Bumminham. He turned 
again to the racers. 

“Ts you-all ready, ladies?” 

There was a nodding of heads. 

“On yo’ mark! Get set!” And then the tiny revolver 
cracked and they were off. 

Ella Dungee and Ammonia Mims flashed ahead of the 
crowd, each starting with the peculiar little running step 
employed by the more expert skaters. But although Ella 
was speedy, Ammonia’s easy stride was sufficiently strong 
to enable her to hold the inside and she rounded the first. 
curve inches ahead of Ella and comfortably in the lead 
of the others. 

The crowd was in an uproar. Shrill yells of encourage- 

ment came to the ears of the various dark horses. Be- 
fore the completion of the first lap the racers had divided 
into two distinct groups: the leaders consisting of Am- 
monia, Ella Dungee, Mrs. Evans Chew and Mrs. 
Maudine Pigford. 
As yet they were not spurting. Ammonia, stroking 
easily and powerfully, was setting a comfortably fast 
pace. It was plain from the start that Miss Mims was 
to have no serious opposition. 
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At his little table Semore watched the contest delight- 
edly. Zero, too, seemed pleased, but his expression was 
a trifle tinged by doubt. 

They completed the second lap, and the third. 
Maudine Tatum was tiring and Mallissie Cheese was 
pulling away from the tail-enders and bidding for a po- 
sition among the leaders. They rounded the north curve, 
swung by Semore Mashby and set off on the fifth lap. 
At a signal from Semore, each of the officials seized his 
can of powdered chalk and sprinkled it on that section 
of the track immediately before him. 

The pace was faster now, Ammonia still leading. 
They whirled around the south end, sped down the back- 
stretch and swung into the curve at the north end. The 
crowd was one vast wave of enthusiasm. Ammonia 
lengthened her stroke. She held close into the ropes as 
she neared Semore, crossing right leg over left with each 
powerful thrust. The gap between her and Mrs. Chew, 
her nearest rival, widened. She smiled warmly at the 
wizened Mr. Mashby and then— 

Something happened. It happened suddenly and com- 
pletely and it happened in the immediate vicinity of Mr. 
Mashby. 

The feet of Ammonia Mims divorced themselves from 
the ground. A portion of Miss Mims not generally em- 
ployed in skating placed itself where the feet had been. 

There was a roar of surprise sprinkled with laughter 
and coupled with a howl of advice. Somewhat shaken 
and visibly annoyed, Ammonia clambered to her feet and 
set out in pursuit of Ella Dungee and Mrs. Chew, both 
of whom had passed her. She could hear occasional bits 
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of merriment but she was undaunted. Employing all of 
her latent speed she had passed both the leaders before 
again reaching the turn where Semore Mashby stood in- 
dustriously sprinkling chalk upon the floor. 

Ammonia was angry. Laugh at her, would they? She 
determined to make a runaway race of it right there. 
Her feet fairly twinkled as she rounded the curve and 
shot by Semore’s post. 

And then it happened again. Only this time it oc- 
curred twice as forcibly. The rink trembled as Ammonia 
sprawled. The crowd shrieked with laughter. The other 
skaters, swinging wide to avoid the prostrate figure 
shot by. 

Stung by the ribaldry of the crowd, Ammonia gamely 
overcame the dizziness begotten of the fall and climbed 
to her feet again. As she started out she saw a large 
and curvy lady shoot past and she realized with a shock 
that it was Mallissie Cheese. She compressed her lips 
and started, but her speed was not what it had been 
before the two accidents. Some of the spectators were 
proffering advice. Ammonia knew that nothing save 
superspeed could win victory for her now. She was the 
best skater—that much she knew. She noticed the other 
women on the far turn—all swinging wide. She alone 
had the knack of holding the inside without slackening 
speed. She started out again and passed Mallissie on 
the backstretch. 

Again the curve in the vicinity of Semore Mashby. 
She was narrowing the gap between herself and the 
leaders. 

Then the universe popped. Only a sense of maidenly 
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modesty prevented Miss Mims from lying as she had 
fallen. Her feet were far flung as they had left her 
immediately before Semore Mashby’s eyes. A galleryite 
howled derisive advice: “You better sue them feet fo’ 
non-support!”” Ammonia struggled to a sitting posture. 
She passed a shaking hand across her forehead. Already 
several of the second division skaters had swung past, 
and now she saw Mrs. Chew and Ella Dungee coming 
once again into the stretch—a full lap ahead. 

She gazed up into the face of Semore Mashby and 
suddenly she hated the man with a deep and violent 
hatred. He was the father of the idea and it was he 
who induced her to enter. The rafters were shaking with 
merriment of which she was the butt ... and she re- 
flected that had it not been for Semore this unbearable 
ignominy would never have been inflicted upon her. 

She rose and steadied herself. with an effort. And, 
just when she would have retired from competition, 
Semore bent over her eagerly— 

“You go on an’ win,” he commanded. Meekly she 
turned to obey, but as she swung out in pursuit of the 
others, his voice came to her ears in well-meant advice. 

“Keep yo’ feet, Ammonia. You ain’t never gwine win 
this race sittin’ down!” 

Murder flamed in her heart then, with Semore as the 
murderee. She knew that she would get even with him. 
She’d humble herself and make friends with Zero Harris 
and she’d tell him about the trickery of Semore in con- 
nection with the lease on the rink—she’d make it plain 
to Zero that when Semore took the lease in his own name 
it was the same as though he had done so in the name 
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of the partnership and that the benefits of the low rental 
were his as well as Semore’s. She’d tell him all that— 
because she despised Semore as the author of her mis- 
eries. 

She-was stroking mechanically now, head swimming, 
body aching from too violent contact with the floor. Her 
triumph had fizzled. She was tasting gall and worm- 
wood. She had been made publicly ridiculous. Perhaps 
even Zero would have none of her now. The thought 
HUtt. cs 

Her speed was not yet gone. She knew that she 
couldn’t win, but at least she could come in ahead of 
Mallissie Cheese—and there was some little satisfaction 
in the thought. She negotiated the lower turn in safety, 
sped down the other side and swung once again toward 
Semore. And once again in that fatal spot her feet 
_ parted company with the ground. Even the shriek of 
delirious laughter from the crowd failed to drown the 
crash. 

This time Ammonia sat. She sat motionless. She 
ached all over. She saw Semore’s anxious face in close 
proximity to hers and she reached up and pushed it vio- 
lently away. 

Semore took the ine and as he backed away Professor 
Zero Harris skated across the track and lifted the bat- 
tered form of Ammonia Mims in his sinewy arms. 

“C’mon, honey. . . .” 

It was the first kind word which had come to her out 
of the storm of ridicule and there, before them all, she 
clung her arms about the neck of the man who held her. 
ROh!: Zeroe 5.3 
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“C’mon with me, sweetness. Don’t you go racin’ no 
mo’.” 

Semore insinuated himself before them. “Ammonia—” 

“Git away fum heah!” she sizzled. Then she faced 
Zero. “Ise got somethin’ to tell you, Zero; somethin’ 
about that Mashby man which you is gwine be happy 
to heah—” 

They retired to the side lines and watched Mrs. Evans 
Chew win a stirring victory from Ella Dungee. The 
presentation of the cup was a hilarious affair. Ammonia 
turned wearily to the stalwart and loyal Zero. “Take 
me away fum heah, honey. I never want to see a skate 
no mo’.” 

“Jes’ a minute.” He took her by the hand and towed 
her across the floor. The crowd was elsewhere, clus- 
tered about the triumphant Mrs. Chew. They were 
alone on the track near the spot where Ammonia’s four 
catastrophes had occurred. Zero directed her attention 
to a glistening section of the floor immediately in front 
of Semore’s post. “See that?” 

“Uh-huh.” 
~ “Feel. it.” 

She applied a finger to the smooth surface. “It’s 
slick,” she said. 

“Sho’ly it is, Ammonia. Now look heah.” He picked 
up the can of powdered chalk which Semore had used 
and sprinkled a bit on the floor. “Rub that,” he com- 
manded, 

She did so, and immediately the floor became slippery 
where the running occurred. She raised puzzled eyes to 
the face of her adored one. 
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“What is it, Zero?” 

“It’s thisaway,” he explained. ‘“Semore Mashby 
knowed that I an’ you was suttin to make up sooner or 
later did you keep on comin’ to this rink, an’ he figgered 
that_if’n he could git you so disgusted with skatin’ that 
you woul’n’t never come heah no mo’, us woul’n’t never 
be frien’s again an’ he could make ma’iage with you. 
So—” He drew a deep breath. “All what that man 
done was to empty the powdered chalk out of that can 
and put powdered wax in it instead. He knowed you 
was the on’y lady which could skate good enough to take 
them turns close—an’ so ev’y time you made this curve 
yo’ skates hit that powdered wax an’ you hit the floor.” 

Wrath enveloped her. She was all for committing 
manslaughter right then and there. And while Zero per- 
sonally removed her well-waxed skates she told him of 
Semore’s perfidiousness. 

“Oh! sugar-foot,” he murmured gratefully, “you has 
sho’ly tol’? me somethin’ now. Ise gwine make that 
cullud buzzard wiggle. . . . You sho’ly was sweet to tell 
it to me, Ammonia.” 

“Tse gwine tell you ev’ything I knows, Zero. An’ is 
you gwine tell me ev’ything, too?” 

“T suttinly is,” he swore. “Fum now on.” 

To himself he added: “But they ain’t no sense in bein’ 
fool enough to tell her it was I which put that powdered 
wax in the can Semore used.” 


THE END 
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